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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE 
SOUTH  POLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
EARLY  EXPLORATIONS. 

A 5  the  idea  of  a  British  expedition  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Seas  has  for  some  time  now  engaged 
the  public  attention,  it  will  be  interesting  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  what  has  hitherto  been  accomplished 
as  regards  Antarctic  navigation.  Such  is  the  purpose 
of  this  little  volume.  So  much  heroism  has  been 
devoted  to  Polar  exploration  in  the  North,  with  which 
the  names  of  Franklin,  Ross,  Nansen,  and  others  are 
immortally  associated,  and  so  great  is  the  glamour 
which  has  been  thrown  over  their  exploits,  that  far 
less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  discoveries  in 
the  South  Polar  regions  than  those  researches  have 
merited.  Happily  a  change  is  coming  over  popular 
feeling  on  this  question ;  and  if  the  project  of  the 
British  Government  should  be  carried  out  successfully, 
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with  the  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and 
other  societies,  and  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Nansen 
should  also  head  a  private  expedition  to  the  Southern 
regions,  the  reproach  which  has  long  been  levelled 
against  the  civilized  North  for  its  neglect  of  the 
unknown  South  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Such  explorations  of  the  Antarctic  regions  as  have 
been  made  were  mainly  due  to  the  desire  to  dis- 
cover an  unknown  Australian  continent.  More  than 
three  centuries  ago  there  was  a  firm  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Antarctic  continent ;  and  in  the  year  1576 
Juan  Fernandez  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Chili,  on  a 
south-westerly  course,  in  quest  of  the  supposed  land. 
He  was  reported  to  have  arrived,  after  a  month's 
voyage,  at  a  tierra  ferme,  a  pleasant,  fertile  land,  in- 
habited by  highly-civilized  white  people  dressed  in 
woven  cloth.  Many  have  regarded  this  story  as 
altogether  apocryphal ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  at 
all  in  it,  it  is  probably  explained  in  part  by  the  sup- 
position that  Fernandez  reached  the  coasts  of  New 
Zealand.  Reports  were  certainly  in  circulation  at 
this  period  respecting  the  Solomon  Islands,  discovered 
by  Alvaro  Mendana  de  Neyra  in  1567,  but  which 
that  seaman  was  unable  to  find  on  a  second  voyage 
made  in  1595.  The  Solomon  Islands  were  supposed 
so  to  abound  in  silver  that  in  one  place  an  entire 
mountain  was  said  to  be  composed  of  the  precious 
metal.  Poor  Mendana  was  far  from  realizing  the 
hopes  which  had  prompted  his  enterprise,  and  he 
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and  many  of  his  companions  died  at  Santa  Cruz,  or 
Egmont  Island. 

After  his  death,  his  chief  pilot,  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Quiros,  conducted  the  shattered  remnant  of  the 
squadron  to  Manila.  This  same  Quiros  was  subse- 
quently the  first  navigator  who  sailed  professedly  in 
search  of  the  tierra  austral.  His  voyage,  which 
was  performed  in  1605-6,  had  for  its  result  the 
discovery  of  Pitcairn's  Island,  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  various  other  islands ;  while  two  vessels  of  the 
squadron,  led  by  Luis  Vaes  de  Torres,  effected  the 
passage  through  the  strait  between  Australia  and 
New  Guinea.  But  neither  Quiros  nor  his  second  in 
command,  Torres,  went  far  towards  the  south.  In 
1599,  or  seven  years  before  the  voyage  of  Quiros,  a 
Dutchman  named  Dirk  Cherrits,  in  endeavouring  to 
enter  the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  company  with  some 
ships  belonging  to  Rotterdam,  was  separated  from 
them  in  tempestuous  weather,  and  driven  southwards 
to  latitude  64°,  when  he  saw  a  high  snowy  land,  since 
known  by  the  name  of  South  Shetland,  and  ascer- 
tained to  extend  southwards  across  the  Antarctic 
Circle. 

Other  voyages  to  the  south  followed,  but  for  more 
than  a  century  no  high  latitude  was  reached.  We 
come  upon  nothing  of  value  until  we  reach  the 
various  voyages  undertaken  by  order  of  King  George 
the  Third  for  making  discoveries  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  first  of  these  was  Commodore 
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Byron's  voyage,  in  1764-6,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  the 
Dolphin.  Byron  sailed  from  the  Downs  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  from  that  place  he  proceeded  to  Port 
Desire,  and  afterwards  to  the  coast  of  Patagonia. 
He  next  passed  up  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  Port 
Famine.  Then  he  visited  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
in  returning  passed  up  the  Strait  of  Magellan  as  far 
as  Cape  Monday,  where  he  carefully  explored  the 
several  bays  and  harbours  formed  by  the  coast  on 
each  side.  From  Cape  Monday  he  sailed  into  the 
South  Seas.  In  latitude  14°  10'  S.  he  discovered  a 
cluster  of  islands,  where  he  hoped  to  find  some  re- 
freshment for  the  sick  members  of  his  crew,  who 
were  in  a  deplorable  condition ;  but  failing  in  this,  he 
named  the  group  the  Islands  of  Disappointment.  In 
about  the  same  latitude  Byron  discovered  two  other 
inhabited  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  King 
George's  Islands.  In  running  from  these  islands  to 
the  islands  of  Saypan,  Tinian,  and  Aguisan,  he  found 
another  island  of  considerable  extent,  which  he  called 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Island.  Further  discoveries  fol- 
lowed, including  a  group  of  reefs  which  were  named 
the  Islands  of  Danger.  Byron  afterwards  visited 
.Batavia  and  other  places,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  attained  a  high  southern  latitude. 

Captain  Wallis  next  made  a  southern  voyage,  also 
in  the  Dolphin,  in  1766-8.  He  likewise  passed 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  kept  a  particular 
account  of  the  places  in  which  the  vessel  anchored 
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during  its  passage,  and  of  the  shoals  and  rocks  that  lie 
near  them.  He  then  proceeded  to  King  George  the 
Third's  Island,  called  Otaheite,  in  the  South  Sea,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  several  other 
islands,  together  with  a  description  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. One  of  these  was  named  Whitsun  Island,  and 
another  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  both  of  which  were 
in  latitude  19°  S.  A  third  island,  almost  in  the 
same  latitude,  was  named  Cumberland  Island  ;  and  a 
fourth,  Prince  William  Henry's  Island.  In  latitude 
17°  51'  S.  an  island  was  discovered,  to  which  the 
name  of  Osnaburgh  Island  was  given.  At  King 
George's  Island  the  navigators  went  on  shore,  and  a 
regular  trade  was  established  with  the  natives,  of 
whose  manners  and  customs  Wallis  gives  an  interest- 
ing description.  The  inland  part  of  the  country  was 
thoroughly  investigated.  In  voyaging  from  Otaheite 
"Wallis  discovered  other  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  to 
wrhich  he  gave  the  names  of  Sir  Charles  Saunders's 
Island,  Lord  Howe's  Island,  Scilly  Islands,  Boscawen's 
Island,  and  Keppel's  Isle.  They  were  all  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  degrees  of  latitude  south. 
Another  island,  larger  than  the  rest,  was  called  by 
the  officers  Wallis's  Island,  after  their  captain.  During 
this  voyage  Wallis  compiled  a  very  useful  table  of  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  west  of  London,  with  the 
variation  of  the  needle  at  several  ports  and  situations 
at  sea,  from  constant  observations  made,  together  with 
a  complete  nautical  reckoning. 
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A  voyage  was  next  made  by  Captain  Carteret,  in 
his  Majesty's  sloop  the  Swallow,  during  the  years 
1766-9.  Carteret,  like  his  predecessors,  passed 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  the  island  of  Masa- 
fuero,  of  which  he  gave  a  description.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  and  corrected 
several  mistakes  concerning  Davis's  Land.  He  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  islands  of  St.  Am- 
brose and  St.  Felix  or  St.  Paul,  in  about  latitude 
26°  S.,  were  the  land  that  Captain  Davis  fell  in  with  ; 
and  that  the  land  laid  down  in  all  the  sea  charts 
under  the  name  of  Davis's  Land  had  no  existence, 
notwithstanding  what  was  said  in  the  account  of 
Roggewein's  voyage,  made  in  1722,  of  land  which 
was  called  Eastern  Island.  In  latitude  25°  S.,  Car- 
teret's  expedition  discovered  a  new  island,  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Pitcairn's  Island,  after  a  young 
gentleman  who  first  discerned  it.  Some  days  after- 
wards other  islands  were  discovered,  and  these  were 
called  respectively  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh's  Island 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Islands.  These  latter 
were  probably  the  land  seen  by  Quiros,  the  situation 
being  nearly  the  same. 

But  the  most  important  discovery  by  Carteret  was 
a  large  cluster  of  islands  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands.  The  islands,  capes,  har- 
bours, etc.,  included  in  this  discovery  embraced  the 
following :  Egmont  Island  (the  Santa  Cruz  of  the 
Spaniards),  Swallow  Bay,  Swallow  Point,  Cape  Byron, 
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Hanvvay's  Point,  Howe's  Point,  Carlyle  Harbour, 
Portland's  Island,  Byron's  Harbour,  Bloody  Bay, 
Granville's  River,  Ferrer's  Point,  Carteret  Point,  Tre- 
vanion's  Island,  Cape  Trevanion,  Lord  Howe's  Island, 
Volcano  Island,  Keppel's  Island,  Ouvry's  Island,  and 
Lord  Edgcumbe's  Island.  Subsequently,  on  the  way 
to  Nova  Britannia,  there  were  discovered  Gower's 
Island,  Simpson's  Island,  Carteret's  Island,  Sir  Charles 
Hardy's  Island,  Winchelsea's  Island,  and  English 
Cove.  Carteret  took  possession  of  all  the  places  in 
the  name  of  King  George  the  Third.  Yet  other  dis- 
coveries followed,  including  Carteret's  Harbour,  Cocoa- 
nut  Island,  Leigh's  Island,  Booby  Rock,  Duke  of 
York's  Island,  Cape  Palliser,  Cape  Stephens,  Isle  of 
Man,  New  Ireland,  and  a  strait  called  St.  George's 
Channel,  which  divided  Nova  Britannia  into  two 
islands.  Even  these  did  not  exhaust  Carteret's  dis- 
coveries, for  many  other  minor  islands,  etc.,  were 
found  and  charted  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  Off 
the  coast  of  Mindanao  some  errors  in  the  discoveries 
by  Dampier  were  corrected,  as  also  was  the  case  in 
the  passage  to  the  Island  of  Celebes  and  the  Strait 
of  Macassar. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  any  of  the  preceding 
voyages  was  one  made  round  the  world  by  M.  Louis 
de  Bougainville  in  the  years  1766-9.  This  French 
traveller  was  a  colonel  of  the  Foot,  but  he  commanded 
this  expedition  in  the  frigate  La  Boudeuse,  with  the 
Etoile  as  his  storeship,  the  main  object  of  the  ex- 
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pedition  being  the  restitution  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
to  the  Spaniards.  Bougainville  sailed  from  Nantes 
on  November  15,  1766.  His  establishment  consisted 
of  eleven  commissioned  officers,  three  volunteers  (in- 
cluding the  Prince  of  Nassau-Sieghen),  and  two  hun- 
dred sailors,  etc.  On  March  24,  1767,  the  expedi- 
tion arrived  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  a  formal 
surrender  of  the  settlement  was  made,  according  to 
the  instructions  of  the  two  governments.  Great  de- 
lay occurred  on  reaching  Monte  Video,  in  consequence 
of  extensive  repairs  being  required  by  the  Etoile, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  of  November 
that  the  expedition  was  able  to  leave  that  port.  Very 
severe  weather  was  soon  experienced,  and  the  captain 
was  still  obliged  to  remain  at  Possession  Bay,  which 
he  had  recently  discovered  on  the  continent  coast. 
He  took  the  opportunity  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  land  and  its  inhabitants.  When  at  length  the 
vessels  could  proceed,  the  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
was  skirted,  and  a  visit  paid  to  Cape  Forward,  or 
St.  Isidore,  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  American 
continent,  in  latitude  54°  5'  45".  Cape  Holland  was 
next  doubled,  and  anchor  come  to  in  the  road  of  Port 
Gallant,  where  some  vestiges  of  English  vessels  were 
found.  Early  in  January  1768  the  course  to  the 
South  Sea  was  taken.  Gaining  first  the  Western 
Sea,  Bougainville  began  searching  for  the  land  re- 
ported to  have  been  seen  by  Davis  in  1686  between 
27°  and  28°  south  latitude.  The  search  was  quite 
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fruitless,  though  he  crossed  the  position  laid  down  for 
it  in  M.  de  Bellin's  chart ;  and  he  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  Carteret,  that  the  land  spoken  of  by 
Davis  was  no  other  than  the  isles  of  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Felix,  which  are  about  two  hundred  leagues  off 
the  coast  of  Chili.  On  the  twenty-first  of  March  the 
French  explorer  discovered  an  island  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  Isle  des  Lanciers,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  noticing  about  fifteen  or  twenty  of  its  inhabi- 
tants carrying  very  long  pikes,  as  in  the  act  of  bran- 
dishing them  against  the  ship,  with  signs  of  threaten- 
ing. Another  new  island  was  named  Harp  Island, 
from  its  shape. 

Taking  now  a  more  southerly  course,  on  the  fourth 
of  April  Bougainville  reached  Otaheite,  where  he  tried 
to  effect  a  landing  on  the  sixth.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, greatly  obstructed  the  work.  When  at  length 
some  of  the  crew  went  ashore,  difficulties  arose,  and 
two  of  the  natives  were  shot  dead.  The  ships  were 
in  serious  danger  of  being  wrecked  on  a  reef,  but  the 
leader  eventually  got  them  off  and  sailed  away  from 
the  place.  In  the  course  of  the  first  week  of  May 
several  islands  were  discovered,  which  Bougainville 
separated  into  two  clusters,  calling  one  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Bourbon,  and  the  other  the  Archipelago  of 
the  Navigators.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some 
of  these  islands  had  been  known  before,  as  the  as- 
certained longitude  corresponded  tolerably  well  with 
that  which  Abel  Tasman  gave  for  the  isles  of  Amster- 
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dam,  Rotterdam,  etc.  But  the  Frenchman  soon  dis- 
covered two  more  islands  about  twelve  leagues  long 
each,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  Aurora  and  the 
Isle  de  la  Pentecote,  or  Whitsun  Island.  A  third 
island,  discovered  to  the  south-west  of  Aurora,  where 
the  savages  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  leprosy,  was 
called  the  Isle  of  Lepers. 

After  the  voyage  had  been  resumed  for  some  days, 
the  navigators  discovered  that  what  they  had  been 
taking  for  a  continuous  coast-line  was  really  a  cluster 
of  new  islands.  They  were  very  numerous,  and  lay 
in  30°  S.  latitude  and  180°  longitude  west  of  Ferro. 
Bougainville  bestowed  the  name  of  Archipelago  of  the 
Great  Cyclades  upon  them,  but  they  have  been  better 
known  since  the  time  of  Cook  by  the  name  of  the 
New  Hebrides.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  land  was 
lost  sight  of,  but  early  in  June  a  low,  flat  island  was 
sighted,  surrounded  by  a  dangerous  shoal,  to  which — 
with  scant  courtesy  to  one  of  the  goddesses — was 
given  the  name  of  the  Shoal  of  Diana.  Abandoning 
his  scheme  of  proceeding  farther  westward,  the  leader 
steered  for  the  north-east,  and  on  the  tenth  of  June  land 
again  came  in  view.  It  was  off  the  north-east  coast 
of  New  Holland,  the  passage  betwixt  which  and  New 
Britain  Bougainville  mistook  for  a  deep  gulf  or  bay, 
and  which,  of  course,  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
get  clear  of,  with  an  unfavourable  wind,  very  bad 
weather,  and  a  great  south-eastern  swell.  This  mis- 
take seems  to  have  occasioned  him  more  danger  and 
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much  greater  hardships  than  had  yet  been  experi- 
enced. To  this  imaginary  gulf  Bougainville  gave 
the  name  of  Gulf  of  the  Louisiade,  and  that  of  Cape 
Deliverance  to  its  north-eastern  extremity,  which  he 
doubled  after  no  less  than  a  fortnight  spent  in  ex- 
treme peril  and  continual  fears. 

Bougainville  next  coasted  New  Britain,  and  after- 
wards the  shores  of  Java,  arriving  at  Batavia  on 
September  28.  Here  he  remained  for  three  weeks, 
and  then  directed  his  course  homewards,  reaching  the 
port  of  St.  Malo  on  the  sixteenth  of  March  1769. 

Two  discoveries  of  importance  were  those  of  Tas- 
mania and  the  Kerguelen  Islands.  The  former  was 
due  to  Abel  Tasman,  who  in  1642  was  dispatched  by 
Antony  van  Diemen,  governor-general  of  the  Dutch 
settlement  in  Batavia,  on  an  expedition  in  search  of 
the  Great  South  Land.  Tasmania  is  now  a  great  and 
flourishing  colony.  Kerguelen  Islands  were  discovered 
in  1772  by  M.  Kerguelen,  a  lieutenant  in  the  French 
navy.  On  the  thirteenth  of  January  he  first  observed 
two  small  islands,  which  he  named  the  Isles  of  For- 
tune, after  the  ship  he  commanded ;  but  experiencing 
very  tempestuous  weather,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  the  Mauritius.  Going  out  afterwards  in  command 
of  the  Holland,  of  sixty-four  guns,  accompanied  by 
L'Oiseau  frigate,  he  discovered  the  principal  island  in 
December  1773,  and  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Francois 
to  a  fine  bold  promontory  which  forms  at  once  the 
northern  headland  of  one  of  its  best  harbours  and 
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the  extreme  north  point  of  the  main  island.  He  was 
driven  off  the  coast  by  strong  westerly  gales,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  the  captain  of  L'Oiseau  who  for- 
mally took  possession  of  the  islands  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  France.  In  March  1799,  many  of  the 
numerous  and  secure  harbours  of  the  principal  island 
of  the  Kerguelen  group  were  examined  and  surveyed 
by  Captain  Robert  Rhodes,  when  in  command  of  the 
Hillsborough,  which  was  employed  in  killing  sea- 
elephants,  seals,  and  whales  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  the  ensuing  chapters  we  shall  deal  with  the 
greatest  of  all  the  southern  explorers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  but  we  may  refer  here  to  one  who  accom- 
panied Cook  on  his  second  voyage,  and  who  subse- 
quently was  himself  the  commander  of  two  expedi- 
tions. This  was  Admiral  Bligh,  who  in  December 
1787  was  sent  by  the  British  Government,  as  com- 
mander of  the  ship  Bounty,  to  Tahiti,  which  he 
reached  about  ten  months  later,  to  collect  plants  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  with  a  view  to  their  acclimatization 
in  the  West  India  colonies.  After  leaving  Tahiti  the 
crew  mutinied,  owing  to  the  harsh  treatment  and 
overbearing  temper  of  the  commander.  The  mutineers 
turned  their  captain  and  eighteen  other  men  adrift  on 
April  28,  1789,  in  an  open  boat  only  twenty-three  feet 
long,  with  a  small  stock  of  provisions,  and  without  a 
chart.  After  almost  incredible  hardships,  Bligh  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Timor,  near  Java,  on  the  fourteenth 
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of  June,  having,  with  infinite  skill  and  courage,  sailed 
his  frail  craft  for  3,618  miles. 

Bligh  was  again  sent  out  to  collect  bread-fruit 
plants ;  but  though  on  this  occasion  he  was  more 
successful,  the  bread-fruit  tree  did  not  supersede  the 
plantain  in  the  West  Indies.  During  his  voyages 
Bligh  discovered  the  Bligh  Islands,  which  are  a  por- 
tion of  the  Fiji  Archipelago,  in  nearly  180°  of  longi- 
tude. Bligh  was  afterwards  appointed  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  but  such  again  was  his  infirmity 
of  temper  that  in  1808  the  civil  and  military  officers 
arrested  him,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  two  years. 
The  officer  who  arrested  him  was  afterwards  cashiered, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1811,  Bligh  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral. 


CHAPTER   II. 
FIRST    VOYAGE    OF   CAPTAIN    COOK. 

JAMES  COOK,  one  of  the  greatest  navigators  of 
modern  times,  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  having 
been  born  at  Marton,  near  Cleveland,  on  October  27, 
1728.  Some  writers,  however,  give  the  month  of 
November  for  his  birth.  He  was  of  very  humble  ex- 
traction, and  his  father  was  an  agricultural  labourer. 
Educational  facilities  in  those  days  were  very  small, 
and  after  a  brief  experience  in  a  dame  school,  and  at 
a  day  school  at  Ayton — whither  his  father  had  re- 
moved— Cook  was  apprenticed  before  he  was  thirteen 
to  a  haberdasher  at  Staithes,  a  fishing  town  ten  miles 
north  of  Whitby. 

The  future  seaman  was  ill  fitted  for  the  calling  of 
a  shopkeeper,  and  his  heart  was  strongly  drawn  to- 
wards the  sea.  Consequently  he  was  soon  bound 
apprentice  to  Messrs.  Walker,  shipowners  of  Whitby, 
and  he  spent  several  years  in  their  vessels  in  the 
coasting  and  Baltic  trade.  In  1755  he  entered  the 
Royal  Navy  as  an  able  seaman,  serving  under  Captain 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  in  the  course  of  four  years  he 
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rose  to  the  rank  of  master.  All  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  were  struck  with  his  abilities,  and  he 
made  powerful  friends.  Being  commissioned  to  the 
Mercury  on  May  15,  1759,  Cook  proceeded  to  North 
America,  where  Saunders  and  Wolfe  were  conducting 
the  siege  of  Quebec.  During  that  siege  Cook  per- 
formed the  difficult  and  dangerous  service  of  taking 
the  necessary  soundings  in  the  channel  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  between  the  island  of  Orleans  and  the 
north  shore,  directly  in  front  of  the  French  forti- 
fied camp  at  Montmorency  and  Beauport.  He  had  a 
narrow  escape  while  performing  this  service.  How- 
ever, although  he  had  scarcely  ever  used  a  pencil 
before  this,  and  knew  nothing  of  drawing,  he  fur- 
nished the  admiral  with  as  correct  and  complete  a 
draught  of  the  channel  and  soundings  as  could  have 
been  made  after  the  British  were  in  possession  of 
Quebec.  Subsequently  Cook  executed  a  chart  of 
those  parts  of  the  river  below  Quebec  which  navi- 
gators had  found  to  be  attended  with  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty and  danger,  and  so  ably  and  accurately  was 
this  done  that  the  chart  long  remained  the  sole 
authority. 

In  1759  Cook  was  appointed  master  of  the  Nor- 
thumberland man-of-war  (Lord  Colvill  commodore) ; 
and  in  December  1762,  while  on  a  flying  visit  to 
England,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Batts  of  Barking, 
Essex.  Mrs.  Cook,  however,  was  not  destined  long 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  husband.  Early  in  1763 
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he  went  out  to  Newfoundland  with  Captain  (after- 
wards Admiral)  Graves,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor.  Cook  carried  out  numerous  surveys  on 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and  these,  with  his 
St.  Lawrence  surveys,  were  embodied  in  his  sailing 
directory,  which  is  of  value  even  at  the  present  day. 
During  this  period  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  otherwise  qualified 
himself  for  the  highest  rank  in  the  navy. 

The  Government  having  resolved  to  dispatch  an 
expedition  to  the  Pacific  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  Cook  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  expedition.  He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  May  1768,  and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Endeavour,  a  vessel  of  370 
tons.  Mr.  Charles  Green,  who  had  long  been  assistant 
to  Dr.  Bradley  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 
was  deputed  to  conduct  the  astronomical  part  of  the 
voyage ;  and  Cook  was  also  accompanied  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  who 
were  voluntary  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  natural  science. 
Though  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  expedition,  an  important 
subsidiary  charge  was  laid  upon  Cook,  that  of  making 
a  more  accurate  examination  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  than 
had  hitherto  been  attempted ;  and  after  this  he  was 
directed  to  proceed  in  making  further  discoveries  in 
the  great  southern  seas.  The  ship's  complement  con- 
sisted of  eighty-four  persons  besides  the  commander, 
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and  the  vessel  was  victualled  for  eighteen  months,  and 
.well  provided  with  guns,  ammunition,  etc. 

The  Endeavour  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  August 
26,  1768,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  September 
anchored  in  Funchal  Road,  Madeira.  Having  taken 
in  a  fresh  stock  of  beef,  water,  and  wine,  the  vessel 
left  Madeira  on  the  eighteenth  of  September.  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  made  on  the  thirteenth  of  November, 
and  Cook's  enforced  stay  of  nearly  three  weeks  here 
was  not  very  pleasant,  because  of  the  attitude  of  the 
viceroy,  who  seems  to  have  been  jealous  of  the  British. 
Owing  to  the  negligent  and  harassing  proceedings  of 
the  viceroy,  it  was  not  until  the  seventh  of  December 
that  the  Endeavour  got  under  sail  again.  By  doubling 
Cape  Horn,  Cook  fully  demonstrated  the  erroneousness 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  far  more  eligible  to  pass 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  He  accomplished  in 
thirty-three  days  what  would  have  otherwise  occupied 
three  months.  Moreover,  by  his  example  in  doubling 
Cape  Horn,  by  his  accurate  ascertainment  of  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  places  he  came  to, 
and  by  his  instructions  to  future  voyagers,  he  per- 
formed the  most  essential  services  to  this  part  of 
navigation. 

In  prosecuting  his  voyage  from  Cape  Horn  to 
Otaheite.  Cook  discovered  several  islands,  to  which 
he  gave  the  names  of  Lagoon  Island,  Thrumb-cap, 
Bow  Island,  the  Groups,  Bird  Island,  and  Chain 
Island.  On  April  13,  1769,  the  Endeavour  arrived 
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at  Otaheite,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  Port  Royal 
Bay.  As  it  would  be  necessary  to  stay  here  for  some 
time,  Cook  drew  up  a  set  of  regulations,  whose  observ- 
ance he  strictly  enjoined  upon  his  crew  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  natives.  A  spot  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
erection  of  a  small  fort,  which  was  also  to  be  used  as 
a  station  for  the  forthcoming  astronomical  observations. 
Some  quarrels,  however,  did  arise  with  the  natives, 
which  Cook  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  composing. 
At  first  the  Englishmen  bartered  only  beads  for  food, 
but  when  they  began  to  bring  nails  out,  great  excite- 
ment was  caused  amongst  the  natives.  One  of  the 
smallest  size,  about  four  inches  long,  procured  twenty 
cocoa-nuts,  and  bread-fruit  in  proportion. 

On  the  third  of  June  the  transit  of  Venus  was 
witnessed  from  several  stations.  At  the  fort,  where 
Cook,  Green,  and  Dr.  Solander  were  stationed,  the 
whole  passage  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc 
was  observed  with  great  advantage  and  success.  A 
particular  account  of  this  great  astronomical  event 
was  afterwards  published  in  the  sixty-first  volume  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  While  the  transit 
was  being  observed  by  the  officers,  some  of  the  men 
broke  into  the  storeroom  of  the  vessel  and  stole  a 
large  quantity  of  spike  nails — a  very  serious  offence, 
as  it  had  been  intended  to  barter  these  only  very 
gradually  with  the  natives.  Cook  was  obliged  to 
punish  this  offence  with  severity,  as  indeed  he  in- 
variably did  others  which  his  crew  committed.  This 
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was  not  done  merely  as  a  necessary  act  of  discipline, 
but  to  convince  the  natives  that  he  was  prepared  to 
exact  justice,  even  against  his  own  countrymen. 

To  extend  the  knowledge  of  navigation  and  the 
sphere  of  discovery,  objects  which  Cook  always  kept 
steadily  in  view,  he  set  out  with  Banks  in  the  pinnace, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  to  make  the  circuit  of 
the  island.  During  this  expedition  they  were  on  one 
occasion  thrown  into  great  alarm  by  the  threatened 
loss  of  the  boat.  However,  everything  terminated 
satisfactorily,  and  by  this  journey  Cook  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  districts  of  Otaheite,  of  the 
chiefs  who  presided  over  them,  and  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  He  found  the  circuit 
of  the  island,  including  the  two  peninsulas  of  which  it 
consisted,  to  be  about  ninety  miles.  Banks  further 
traced  the  river  up  the  valley  from  which  it  issued, 
making  a  careful  examination  of  its  banks  and  the 
inhabitants.  During  this  excursion  he  discerned  many 
traces  of  subterraneous  fire.  He  planted  a  great 
quantity  of  the  seeds  of  water-melons,  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  and  other  plants  and  trees,  and  gave  liberally 
of  similar  seeds  to  the  natives. 

Cook  had  intended  to  leave  the  island  on  the  ninth 
of  July,  but  he  was  delayed  for  days  in  consequence 
of  the  determination  of  two  of  his  crew  to  stay 
behind.  They  had  fallen  in  love  with  two  of  the 
native  girls,  and  hid  themselves  until  the  vessel  should 
have  started.  They  were  unearthed,  however,  and 
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love  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  duty.  At  last  the 
Endeavour  weighed  anchor  on  the  thirteenth  of  July. 
Six  days  afterwards  she  made  the  island  of  Huaheine, 
and  Cook  gave  valuable  presents  to  the  king,  Ovee, 
which  served  to  show  that  the  English  had  first 
visited  this  place.  Otaha,  Ulietea,  Bolabola,  and 
other  islands  were  also  visited,  and  Cook  gave  to  the 
whole  group  the  general  appellation  of  the  Society 
Islands.  The  lieutenant  had  taken  with  him  on 
board  his  vessel  one  Tupia,  a  native  of  Otaheite,  who 
was  able  to  supply  much  information  on  the  region 
now  traversed. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  August  Cook  sailed  from 
Ohetevoa,  and  it  was  not  until  the  sixth  of  October 
that  land  was  discovered.  It  appeared  very  large, 
and  as  it  came  nearer  into  view  chains  of  mountains 
of  an  enormous  height  were  seen.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  voyagers  was  that  they  had  found  the 
terra  australis  incognita,  but  the  land  proved  to  be 
a  part  of  New  Zealand.  The  first  adventures  of  the 
English  after  landing  were  very  unpleasant,  owing 
to  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  As  the  result  of  one 
encounter,  an  Indian  was  shot  dead,  but  this  failed 
to  intimidate  the  others. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the  lieutenant, 
being  desirous  of  establishing  an  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  ordered,  on  the  following  day,  three  boats 
to  be  manned  with  seamen  and  marines,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  shore,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Banks, 
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Dr.  Solander,  the  other  gentlemen,  and  Tupia.  About 
fifty  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  wait  for  their  land- 
ing, having  seated  themselves  upon  the  ground  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  being  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  fear,  Lieutenant  Cook,  with  only  Mr.  Banks, 
Dr.  Solander,  and  Tupia,  advanced  towards  them  ;  but 
they  had  not  gone  many  paces  before  all  the  Indians 
started  up,  and  every  man  produced  either  a  long 
pike  or  a  small  weapon  of  green  talc.  Though 
Tupia  called  to  them  in  the  language  of  Otaheite, 
they  only  answered  by  flourishing  their  weapons,  and 
making  signs  for  the  gentlemen  to  depart.  On  a 
musket's  being  fired  wide  of  them,  they  desisted 
from  their  threats ;  and  our  commander,  who  had 
prudently  retreated  till  the  marines  could  be  landed, 
again  advanced  towards  them,  with  Mr.  Banks,  Dr. 
Solander,  and  Tupia,  to  whom  were  now  added  Mr. 
Green  and  Mr.  Monkhouse.  Tupia  was  a  second  time 
directed  to  speak  to  them,  and  it  was  perceived  with 
great  pleasure  that  he  was  perfectly  understood,  his 
and  their  language  being  the  same,  excepting  only  in 
a  diversity  of  dialect.  He  informed  them  that  our 
voyagers  only  wanted  provision  and  water,  in  ex- 
change for  iron,  the  properties  of  which  he  explained 
as  far  as  he  was  able.  Though  the  natives  seemed 
willing  to  trade,  Tupia  was  sensible,  during  the  course 
of  his  conversation  with  them,  that  their  intentions 
were  unfriendly ;  and  of  this  he  repeatedly  warned 
the  English  gentlemen.  At  length  twenty  or  thirty 
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of  the  Indians  were  induced  to  cross  the  river,  upon 
which  presents  were  made  them  of  iron  and  beads. 
On  these  they  appeared  to  set  little  value,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  iron,  not  having  the  least  conception 
of  its  use,  for  that  nothing  was  obtained  in  return 
excepting  a  few  feathers.  Their  arms,  indeed,  they 
offered  to  exchange  for  those  of  our  voyagers ;  and 
this  being  refused,  they  made  various  attempts  to 
snatch  them  out  of  their  hands.  Tupia  was  now  in- 
structed to  acquaint  the  Indians  that  our  gentlemen 
would  be  obliged  to  kill  them  if  they  proceeded  to 
any  further  violence ;  notwithstanding  which,  one  of 
them,  while  Mr.  Green  happened  to  turn  about,  seized 
his  hanger,  and  retired  to  a  little  distance  with  a 
shout  of  exultation.  The  others,  at  the  same  time, 
began  to  be  extremely  insolent,  and  more  of  the 
natives  were  seen  coming  to  join  them  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  being,  therefore, 
necessary  to  repress  them,  Mr.  Banks  fired,  with 
small  shot,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  yards, 
upon  the  man  who  had  taken  the  hanger.  Though 
he  was  struck,  he  did  not  return  the  hanger,  but  con- 
tinued to  wave  it  round  his  head  while  he  slowly 
made  his  retreat.  Mr.  Monkhouse  then  fired  at  him 
with  ball,  and  he  instantly  dropped.  So  far,  however, 
were  the  Indians  from  being  sufficiently  terrified,  that 
the  main  body  of  them,  who  upon  the  first  discharge 
had  retired  to  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
began  to  return,  and  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty 
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that  Mr.  Monkhouse  secured  the  hanger.  The  whole 
number  of  them  continuing  to  advance,  three  of  the 
English  party  discharged  their  pieces  at  them,  loaded 
only  with  small  shot,  upon  which  they  swam  back  for 
the  shore ;  and  it  appeared,  upon  their  landing,  that 
two  or  three  of  them  were  wounded.  While  they 
retired  slowly  up  the  country,  Lieutenant  Cook  and 
his  companions  re-embarked  in  their  boats. 

"  As  the  lieutenant  had  unhappily  experienced  that 
nothing  at  this  place  could  be  done  with  these  people, 
and  found  that  the  water  in  the  river  was  salt,  he 
proceeded  in  the  boats  round  the  head  of  the  bay  in 
search  of  fresh  water.  Besides  this,  he  had  formed  a 
design  of  surprising  some  of  the  natives  and  taking 
them  on  board,  that,  by  kind  treatment  and  presents, 
he  might  obtain  their  friendship,  and  render  them  the 
instruments  of  establishing  for  him  an  amicable  inter- 
course with  their  countrymen.  While,  upon  account 
of  a  dangerous  surf  which  everywhere  beat  upon  the 
shore,  the  boats  were  prevented  from  landing,  our 
commander  saw  two  canoes  coming  in  from  the  sea, 
one  under  sail  and  the  other  worked  with  paddles. 
This  he  thought  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
executing  his  purpose.  Accordingly  the  boats  were 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  appeared  most  likely  to 
be  successful  in  intercepting  the  canoes.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  Indians,  in  the  canoe  which  was 
paddled,  exerted  themselves  with  so  much  vigour  at 
the  first  apprehension  of  danger  that  they  escaped  to 
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the  nearest  land.  The  other  canoe  sailed  on  without 
discerning  the  English  till  she  was  in  the  midst  of 
them,  but  no  sooner  had  she  discovered  them  than 
the  people  on  board  struck  their  sail  and  plied  their 
paddles  so  briskly  as  to  outrun  the  boat  by  which 
they  were  pursued.  Being  within  hearing,  Tupia 
called  to  them  to  come  alongside,  with  assurances  that 
they  should  not  in  any  degree  be  hurt  or  injured. 
They  trusted,  however,  more  to  their  own  paddles  than 
to  Tupia's  promises,  and  continued  to  flee  from  our 
navigators  with  all  their  power.  Lieutenant  Cook,  as 
the  least  exceptionable  expedient  of  accomplishing  his 
design,  ordered  a  musket  to  be  fired  over  their  heads. 
This,  he  hoped,  would  either  make  them  surrender  or 
leap  into  the  water ;  but  it  produced  a  contrary  effect. 
The  Indians,  who  were  seven  in  number,  immediately 
formed  a  resolution  not  to  fly  but  to  fight.  When, 
therefore,  the  boat  came  up,  they  began  the  attack 
with  their  paddles,  and  with  stones  and  other  offensive 
weapons ;  and  they  carried  it  on  with  so  much  vigour 
and  violence  that  the  English  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  fire  upon  them  in  their  own  defence,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  four  were  unhappily 
killed.  The  other  three,  who  were  boys,  the  eldest 
about  nineteen  and  the  youngest  about  eleven,  in- 
stantly leaped  into  the  water  and  endeavoured  to 
make  their  escape ;  but  being  with  some  difficulty 
overpowered  by  our  people,  they  were  brought  into 
the  boat." 
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Such  is  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Kippax,  in  his 
Life  of  Cook,  of  this  unfortunate  incident ;  and  it 
certainly  does  appear  that  Cook  cannot  be  entirely 
absolved  from  blame.  It  must  be  stated,  however, 
that  in  justification  of  himself,  Cook  pointed  to  his 
orders,  which  required  him  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  countries  visited ;  and  when  he  had  exhausted 
all  other  means,  and  the  natives  still  remained 
hostile,  he  maintained  that  he  was  not  to  blame 
if  he  repelled  force  by  force.  But  the  question  still 
remains,  how  far  it  was  right  to  insist  upon  what 
appeared  to  the  natives  to  be  an  invasion  of  their 
country.  Several  other  encounters  with  the  natives, 
though  not  of  so  deadly  a  nature,  followed  the  one 
above  narrated.  Harmless  gun  demonstrations  fre- 
quently sufficed  to  cause  hostile  canoes  from  twenty 
to  thirty  in  number  to  hasten  away  from  the  ship. 

On  the  ninth  of  November,  Cook,  Banks,  Solander, 
and  Green  went  on  shore  at  a  convenient  spot,  and  by 
the  aid  of  instruments  observed  the  transit  of  Mercury. 
While  they  were  away,  Gore,  the  second  lieutenant, 
had  a  brush  with  the  natives,  arising  out  of  the 
exchange  of  goods ;  and  as  one  of  the  Indians  would 
not  render  the  equivalent  for  a  piece  of  cloth  which 
he  had  received,  he  shot  him  dead.  Cook,  on  being 
made  aware  of  this,  regretted  that  Gore  had  not  first 
tried  the  experiment  of  a  few  small  shot,  which  had 
been  successful  in  former  instances  of  robbery. 

An   exploration   of   a   large    river  which    empties 
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itself  into  the  head  of  Mercury  Bay  was  made  on  the 
tenth ;  and  Cook  found  that  the  most  skilful  engineer 
in  Europe  could  not  choose  a  better  situation  for  a 
fort  which  might  be  made  absolutely  impregnable. 
The  crew  were  also  delighted  in  finding  a  rich  oyster 
bed,  from  which  they  drew  as  good  bivalves  as  ever 
came  from  Colchester ;  and  they  were  so  plentiful  that 
not  only  the  boat,  but  the  ship  itself  might  have  been 
loaded  at  one  tide.  The  place  was  called  Mercury 
Bay,  because  of  the  transit  observations  conducted 
there,  and  to  the  river  was  given  the  name  of  Oyster 
River.  The  ship's  name  and  that  of  the  commander 
were  cut  upon  one  of  the  trees  on  the  banks  of 
another  river,  named  Mangrove  River,  together  with 
the  date  of  the  year  and  month  when  the  navigators 
called  there.  After  displaying  the  English  colours, 
Cook  took  formal  possession  of  the  place  in  the  name 
of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third.  While  the 
ship  lay  up  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  an  examination  of 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  its  produce  was  made. 
They  went  fourteen  miles  up  a  river  which  was  named 
the  River  Thames,  and  on  the  banks  lofty  trees  were 
found,  one  of  which  measured  nineteen  feet  eight 
inches  in  girth  six  feet  above  the  ground,  while  the 
height  from  the  root  to  the  first  branch  was  eighty- 
nine  feet.  There  were  some  even  larger  than  this. 

After  being  in  great  danger  of  shipwreck  on  the 
fifth  of  December,  the  Endeavour  lay  becalmed  in 
Doubtless  Bay  on  the  ninth.  They  ascertained  from 
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the  natives  that  at  a  distance  of  three  days'  rowing 
by  canoes  there  was  land,  which  Cook  gathered  to  be 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  On  the  thirtieth  of  December 
this  land  was  seen ;  and  next  day,  from  the  appearance 
of  Mount  Camel,  the  voyagers  demonstrated  that  the 
breadth  of  New  Zealand  where  they  then  were  was 
not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  from  sea  to  sea. 
Although  it  was  the  middle  of  summer,  and  the  lati- 
tude 35°  S.,  a  gale  of  wind  sprang  up  which  for 
strength  and  continuance  was  greater  than  any  hither- 
to experienced,  and  the  expedition  was  in  serious 
danger.  But  on  January  14,  1770,  the  vessel  made 
the  shore  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  Here  some 
time  was  spent  in  cleaning  and  repairing  the  vessel, 
and  the  opportunity  was  taken  of  investigating  the 
country.  Evidences  of  cannibalism  were  discovered 
among  the  people.  On  the  thirtieth  the  inlet  where 
the  ship  lay  was  named  by  Cook,  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound.  Various  formalities  were  observed,  and  a 
large  memorial  post  was  erected,  upon  which  was 
hoisted  the  British  flag. 

During  Cook's  long  and  minute  examination  of  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  he  gave  names  to  the  bays, 
capes,  promontories,  islands,  and  rivers,  and  other 
places  which  were  seen  or  visited  by  him,  excepting 
in  those  cases  where  their  original  appellations  were 
learned  from  the  natives.  The  names  he  fixed  upon 
were  either  derived  from  certain  characteristic  or 
adventitious  circumstances,  or  were  conferred  in  hon- 
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our  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  chiefly  those  of 
the  naval  line.  Such  of  the  readers  of  the  present 
work  as  desire  to  be  particularly  informed  concerning 
them  will  naturally  have  recourse  to  the  history  of 
the  voyages  at  large,  or  at  least  to  the  indications  of 
them  in  the  several  maps  on  which  they  are  described. 
The  ascertaining  of  New  Zealand  to  be  an  island 

did  not  conclude  Lieutenant   Cook's   examination  of 

• 

the  nature,  situation,  and  extent  of  the  country. 
After  this  he  completed  his  circumnavigation  by 
ranging  from  Cape  Turnagain  southward  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Poluammoo,  round  Cape  South,  and 
back  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  strait  he  had 
passed,  and  which  was  very  properly  named  Cook's 
Strait. 

During  the  six  months  which  Lieutenant  Cook 
spent  in  the  examination  of  New  Zealand,  he  made 
very  large  additions  to  the  knowledge  of  geography 
and  navigation.  As  already  indicated,  that  country 
was  first  discovered,  in  the  year  1642,  by  Abel 
Jansen  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator.  He  traversed 
the  eastern  coast  from  latitude  34°  43',  and  entered 
the  strait  now  called  Cook's  Strait ;  but  being  at- 
tacked by  the  natives  soon  after  he  came  to  an 
anchor,  in  the  place  which  he  named  Murderers'  Bay, 
he  never  went  on  shore.  Nevertheless,  he  assumed  a 
kind  of  claim  to  the  country,  by  calling  it  Staten  Land, 
or  the  Land  of  the  States,  in  honour  of  the  States- 
General.  It  is  now  usually  distinguished  in  maps  and 
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charts  by  the  name  of  New  Zealand.  The  whole  of  the 
country,  excepting  that  part  of  the  coast  which  was  seen 
by  Tasman  from  on  board  his  ships,  continued  from 
his  time  to  the  voyage  of  the  Endeavour  altogether 
unknown.  By  many  persons  it  has  been  supposed  to 
constitute  a  part  of  a  southern  continent ;  but  it  was 
now  ascertained  by  Cook  to  consist  of  two  large 
islands,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  strait  or  passage 
which  is  about  four  or  five  leagues  broad.  These 
islands  are  situated  between  the  latitude  of  34°  and 
48°  S.,  and  between  the  longitudes  of  181°  and  194° 
W. — a  matter  which  Mr.  Green  determined  with  un- 
common exactness,  from  innumerable  observations  of 
the  sun  and  moon  and  one  of  the  transits  of  Mercury. 
Cook  found  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  sound  and 
healthy  in  body,  and  moderate  in  their  appetites, 
water  being  their  only  drink.  From  observation  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  a  common  origin 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He 
further  demonstrated  that  there  were  no  signs  of  a 
southern  continent ;  the  land  seen  by  Tasman,  Juan 
Fernandez,  Hermite  (the  commander  of  a  Dutch  squad- 
ron), Quiros,  and  Roggewein  was  not,  as  they  had  sup- 
posed, part  of  such  a  continent.  His  voyage  also,  so 
far  as  it  had  now  gone,  had  also  totally  destroyed  the 
theoretical  arguments  in  favour  of  a  southern  conti- 
nent, which  had  been  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  it 
to  preserve  an  equilibrium  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. But  of  course,  up  to  the  present,  his  re- 
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searches  had  only  extended  to  the  northward  of  40° 
south  latitude. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  March  Cook  sailed  from 
Cape  Farewell,  in  New  Zealand,  and  pursued  his 
voyage  to  the  westward.  New  Holland — or  New 
South  Wales,  as  it  is  now  called — came  in  sight  on 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  the 
ship  anchored  in  Botany  Bay.  On  landing,  the  com- 
mander found  the  natives  to  be  intractable.  However, 
in  a  few  days  the  travellers  made  an  excursion  into 
the  country.  They  left  presents  at  every  place,  hoping 
thus  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants.  Traces  of  animals 
were  discovered,  and  the  trees  abounded  with  birds  of 
various  kinds,  among  which  were  many  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Among  other  things  found  were  some  large 
sting-rays,  one  of  which  weighed  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  pounds.  On  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  plants  which  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander  collected  in  this  place,  Cook  gave  it  the 
name  of  Botany  Bay.  It  is  situated  in  latitude  34°  S. 

Having  left  memorials  of  his  visit,  the  commander 
sailed  from  Botany  Bay  on  the  sixth  of  May ;  and  as 
the  vessel  proceeded  on  its  voyage,  he  gave  names  to 
the  various  bays,  capes,  points,  and  remarkable  hills 
which  successively  appeared  in  sight.  Among  these 
names  were  Moreton's  Bay,  Harvey's  Bay,  Bustard 
Bay,  Cape  Capricorn,  Cape  Townshend,  Thirsty 
Sound,  Cape  Upstart,  and  Trinity  Bay.  Near  the 
latter  place  the  Endeavour  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
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destruction,  owing  to  the  shelving  rocks,  which  in 
some  places  were  barely  covered  with  water.  She 
went  on  to  the  rocks,  and  had  to  be  lightened  of 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  spared  before  she 
could  be  got  off,  even  with  the  next  tide.  Every  one 
felt  the  escape  to  be  most  providential ;  for  the  vessel 
had  sprung  a  dangerous  leak  as  well,  so  that  the 
pumps  could  scarcely  keep  the  vessel  clear.  Cook  be- 
haved all  through  this  critical  time  with  composure 
and  fortitude,  and  worked  laboriously ;  and  he  left 
on  record  this  tribute  also  to  the  crew :  "  Every  one 
appeared  to  have  the  perfect  possession  of  his  mind, 
and  every  one  exerted  himself  to  the  uttermost,  with 
a  quiet  and  patient  perseverance,  equally  distinct  from 
the  tumultuous  violence  of  terror  and  the  gloomy  in- 
activity of  despair."  To  complete  the  history  of  this 
wonderful  preservation,  it  is  necessary  to  relate  a 
circumstance  which  could  not  be  discovered  till  the 
ship  was  laid  down  to  be  repaired.  It  was  then 
found  that  one  of  her  holes,  which  was  large  enough 
to  have  sunk  our  navigators,  even  had  they  pos- 
sessed eight  pumps  instead  of  four,  and  had  kept 
them  all  incessantly  going,  was  in  a  great  measure 
filled  up  by  a  fragment  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
Endeavour  had  struck.  It  was  owing  to  this  singular 
event,  therefore,  that  the  wrater  did  not  pour  in  with 
a  violence  which  must  speedily  have  involved  the 
ship  and  all  her  company  in  inevitable  destruction. 
Hitherto  none  of  the  names  by  which  the  commander 
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had  distinguished  the  several  parts  of  the  country 
seen  by  him  were  memorials  of  distress.  But  the 
anxiety  and  danger  which  he  and  his  people  had  now 
experienced  induced  him  to  call  a  point  in  sight, 
which  lay  to  the  northward,  Cape  Tribulation. 

After  considerable  search  a  suitable  harbour  was 
found,  in  which  the  ship  was  refitted  ;  and  to  the  river 
at  whose  mouth  it  was  situated  Cook  gave  the  name 
of  Endeavour  River.  Efforts  were  made  to  resume 
the  voyage,  but  navigation  was  veiy  dangerous.  On 
the  tenth  of  August  Cook  thought  he  perceived  an 
open  course  between  a  distant  headland  and  three 
islands ;  but  it  proved  illusive,  and  on  this  account 
the  name  of  Cape  Flattery  was  given  to  the  headland. 
Two  islands  were  visited  in  turn,  and  from  the  life 
found  upon  them  they  were  designated  respectively 
Lizard  Island  and  Eagle  Island.  At  length  a  passage 
or  channel  was  discovered  into  the  open  sea  beyond 
the  reef,  and  to  three  lofty  islands  in  this  channel 
Cook  gave  the  appellation  of  the  Islands  of  Direction, 
because  of  the  service  they  would  in  all  likelihood 
render  to  future  mariners.  But  further  obstacles  had 
still  to  be  encountered,  and  to  an  opening  which  was 
ultimately  discovered  out  of  another  reef  was  given 
the  name  of  Providential  Channel. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  August,  "  there  being  two 
points  in  view,  between  which  our  navigators  could 
see  no  land,  they  conceived  hopes  of  having  at  last 
found  a  passage  into  the  Indian  Sea.  Mr.  Cook,  how- 
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ever,  that  he  might  be  able  to  determine  the  matter 
with  greater  certainty,  resolved  to  land  upon  an  island 
which  lies  at  the  south-east  point  of  the  passage. 
Accordingly,  he  went  into  the  boat  with  a  party  of 
men,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander. 
As  they  were  getting  to  shore,  some  of  the  natives 
seemed  inclined  to  oppose  their  landing,  but  soon 
walked  leisurely  away.  The  gentlemen  immediately 
climbed  the  highest  hill,  from  which  no  land  could  be 
seen  between  the  south-west  and  west-south-west ; 
for  all  that,  the  lieutenant  had  not  the  least  doubt  of 
finding  a  channel  through  which  he  could  pass  to 
New  Guinea.  As  he  was  now  about  to  quit  the  coast 
of  New  Holland,  which  he  had  traced  from  latitude 
38°  to  this  place,  and  which  he  was  certain  no  Euro- 
pean had  ever  seen  before,  he  once  more  hoisted 
English  colours.  He  had,  indeed,  already  taken  pos- 
session of  several  particular  parts  of  the  country. 
But  he  now  took  possession  of  the  whole  eastern 
coast,  with  all  the  bays,  harbours,  rivers,  and  islands 
situated  upon  it,  from  latitude  38°  to  latitude  10°  |-' 
south,  in  right  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third, 
and  by  the  name  of  New  South  Wales.  The  party 
then  fired  three  volleys  of  small-arms,  which  were 
answered  by  the  same  number  from  the  ship.  When 
the  gentlemen  had  performed  this  ceremony  upon  the 
island,  which  they  called  Possession  Island,  they  re- 
embarked  in  their  boat,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  rapid 
ebb  tide,  had  a  very  difficult  and  tedious  return  to 
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the  vessel.  On  the  twenty-third  the  wind  had  come 
round  to  the  south-west,  and  though  it  was  but  a 
gentle  breeze,  yet  it  was  accompanied  by  a  swell  from 
the  same  quarter,  which,  in  conjunction  with  other 
circumstances,  confirmed  Mr.  Cook  in  his  opinion  that 
he  had  arrived  at  the  northern  extremity  of  New 
Holland,  and  that  he  had  now  an  open  sea  to  the 
westward.  These  circumstances  afforded  him  peculiar 
satisfaction,  not  only  because  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
of  the  voyage  wrere  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  but  be- 
cause it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  whether  New 
Holland  and  New  Guinea  were  two  separate  islands. 
The  north-east  entrance  of  the  state  lies  in  the  latitude 
of  10°  39'  south,  and  in  the  longitude  of  218°  36' 
west ;  and  the  passage  is  formed  by  the  mainland, 
and  by  a  congeries  of  islands  to  the  north-west,  called 
by  the  lieutenant  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Islands,  and 
which  may  probably  extend  as  far  as  to  New  Guinea. 
Their  difference  is  very  great  both  in  height  and 
circuit,  and  many  seemed  to  be  well  covered  with 
herbage  and  wood ;  nor  was  there  any  doubt  of  their 
being  inhabited.  Our  commander  was  persuaded  that 
among  these  islands  as  good  passages  might  be  found 
as  that  through  which  the  vessel  came,  and  the  access 
to  which  might  be  less  perilous.  The  determination 
of  this  matter  he  would  not  have  left  to  future  navi- 
gators if  he  had  been  less  harassed  by  danger  and 
fatigue,  and  had  possessed  a  ship  in  better  con- 
dition for  the  purpose.  To  the  channel  through 
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which  he  passed  he  gave  the  name  of  Endeavour 
Strait." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  August  Cook  sailed  from 
New  South  Wales  for  the  coast  of  New  Guinea ;  but 
two  days  afterwards  the  ship  fell  upon  a  dangerous 
shoal,  from  which  she  was  only  got  off  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  coast  of  New  Guinea  was 
made  on  the  third  of  September.  The  natives  encoun- 
tered were  much  the  same  as  those  of  New  Holland. 
In  every  part  of  the  coast  the  land  was  covered  with 
a  vast  luxuriance  of  wood  and  herbage.  The  cocoa- 
nut,  the  bread-fruit,  and  the  plantain  tree  flourished 
in  the  highest  perfection ;  besides  which,  the  country 
abounded  with  most  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants 
common  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  New  Zealand,  etc. 

Owing  to  a  leakage  in  his  vessel,  Cook  resolved  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  Batavia,  on  the  north  side 
of  Java.  On  the  ninth  of  October  the  voyagers 
stood  in  for  Batavia  Road,  where  they  found  the 
Harcourt,  Indiaman,  from  England,  and  other  vessels. 
An  interview  was  held  with  the  governor,  who  prom- 
ised that  every  facility  should  be  given  for  over- 
hauling the  vessel.  After  a  few  days  fever  set  in 
among  the  officers  and  the  crew,  and  all  were  com- 
pletely prostrated,  with  the  exception  of  about  ten 
ordinary  seamen.  The  vessel  was  not  completely  re- 
fitted until  the  eighth  of  December,  and  it  took  four- 
teen days  more  to  store  her  and  to  erect  new  pumps, 
etc.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  December  the  vessel 
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stood  out  to  sea,  the  fatal  losses  by  fever  having  been 
five  white  men,  including  the  surgeon,  and  the  two 
Indians,  Tupia  and  Tayeto.  On  January  5,  1771, 
the  Endeavour  came  to  an  anchor  under  the  south- 
east side  of  Prince's  Island.  Wood  and  water  were 
here  taken  on  board,  and  also — as  a  result  of  traffic 
with  the  natives — a  quantity  of  turtle,  fowls,  fish, 
monkeys,  small  deer,  and  vegetables. 

Leaving  Prince's  Island  on  the  fifteenth  of  January, 
as  the  vessel  made  its  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
it  was  little  better  than  a  hospital,  so  many  of  the 
crew  and  others  being  ill  and  exhausted.  The  seeds 
of  disease  had  taken  such  deep  root  that  scarcely  a 
night  passed  without  a  dead  body  being  committed  to 
the  deep.  There  were  buried,  in  the  course  of  about 
six  weeks,  Mr.  Sporing,  assistant  to  Mr.  Banks ;  Mr. 
Parkinson,  his  natural  history  painter ;  Mr.  Green 
the  astronomer,  the  boatswain,  the  carpenter  and  his 
mate,  Mr.  Monkhouse  the  midshipman,  another  mid- 
shipman, the  old  jolly  sailmaker  and  his  assistant, 
the  ship's  cook,  the  corporal  of  the  marines,  two  of 
the  carpenter's  crew,  and  nine  seamen.  In  all,  the  loss 
amounted  to  twenty-three  persons,  besides  seven  who 
died  at  Batavia.  This  fearful  mortality  caused  Cook  to 
turn  his  attention  to  methods  for  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  health  on  board  ship,  and  the  measures  he  subse- 
quently adopted  were  attended  with  remarkable  success. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  reached  on  the  fifteenth 
of  March,  and  the  remaining  sick  now  received  every 
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care  and  'attention.  A  month  was  spent  in  recruiting 
their  health  and  in  refitting  and  storing  the  ship, 
and  then  the  voyage  home  began.  On  the  twelfth 
of  June  the  Endeavour  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
Downs,  and  her  commander  went  on  shore  at  Deal. 

Cook  had  performed  his  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe  with  such  ability  and  success  that  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  commander  in  his  Majesty's 
navy,  his  commission  being  dated  August  29,  1771. 
The  president  and  council  of  the  Royal  Society  were 
highly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  transit 
of  Venus  had  been  observed;  and  on  May  21,  1772, 
Captain  Cook  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Maskelyne,  "An  Account  of 
the  Flowing  of  the  Tides  in  the  South  Sea,  as  observed 
on  board  his  Majesty's  bark  the  Endeavour" 

Accounts  of  the  voyage  as  a  whole  were  soon 
published,  and  devoured  by  the  public  with  the 
greatest  avidity.  The  general  results  achieved  by 
the  expedition  were  of  the  highest  geographical  and 
scientific  importance  and  interest.  New  Zealand  had 
for  the  first  time  been  circumnavigated,  and  its  coasts 
charted ;  and  the  east  coast  of  Australia  had  been 
surveyed  and  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Great 
Britain.  The  strait  which  separates  Australia  from 
New  Guinea  had  been  sailed  through,  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  these  two  islands  established  beyond  doubt. 
At  the  same  time,  some  old  ideas  prevalent  for  at 
least  two  centuries  had  been  exploded. 


CHAPTER   III. 
COOK'S    LATER   VOYAGES    AND    DEATH. 

r  I  ^HE  public  feeling  had  been  so  much  stirred  on 
J.  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  southern 
continent,  and  scientific  men  showed  themselves  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  settlement  of  this  important 
topic,  that  the  British  Government  resolved  to  send 
out  a  second  expedition,  with  the  special  object  of 
finally  ascertaining  whether  such  a  continent  existed 
or  not.  The  King  himself  strongly  favoured  the 
expedition,  and  it  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
enlightened  nobleman  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Commander  Cook  was  appointed  head  of  the  new 
venture,  for  his  claims  stood  alone  in  such  an  enter- 
prise ;  and  two  vessels  were  secured,  built  at  Whitby. 
One,  the  Resolution,  under  Cook's  command,  was  of 
462  tons'  burden;  and  the  other,  the  Adventure, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Tobias 
Furneaux,  was  of  336  tons'  burden.  The  com- 
plement of  the  Resolution,  including  officers  and 
men,  was  fixed  at  112  persons;  and  that  of  the 
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Adventure  at  81.  The  vessels  were  admirably  and 
completely  fitted  out  in  every  respect.  The  cause 
of  science  in  general  was  well  cared  for.  Mr.  William 
Hodges,  landscape  painter,  was  engaged  to  make 
drawings  and  paintings  of  such  objects  as  could  not 
well  be  comprehended  from  written  descriptions.  Mr. 
John  Reinhold  Forster  and  his  son  were  appointed 
to  explore  and  collect  the  natural  history  of  the 
countries  visited,  and  an  ample  sum  was  voted  by 
Parliament  for  this  purpose.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  accomplish  the  scientific  views  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  Board  of  Longitude  appointed  Mr.  William 
Walls  and  Mr.  William  Bayley  to  make  astronomical 
observations,  supplying  them  with  the  finest  and 
most  recently  constructed  instruments  for  so  doing. 

Some  delay  occurred  before  the  vessels  could  get 
finally  afloat,  and  it  was  not  until  July  13,  1772, 
that  the  expedition  sailed  from  Plymouth.  The 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands  were  reached  on  the  tenth 
of  August,  and  the  line  was  crossed  on  the  eighth 
of  September.  Nothing  important  occurred  on  the 
voyage  to  the  Cape,  and  the  vessels  anchored  in 
Table  Bay  on  the  thirtieth  of  October.  A  stay  of 
three  weeks  was  made  here  for  provisioning,  etc., 
and  then  the  voyage  was  resumed.  Early  in  De- 
cember a  severe  change  of  weather  was  experienced, 
and  on  the  tenth  the  navigators  began  to  meet  with 
ice  islands.  They  were  flat  at  the  top,  and  about 
fifty  feet  in  height.  Some  of  them  were  nearly  two 
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miles  in  circuit.  The  ships  were  now  in  latitude 
50°  40'  S.  On  the  fourteenth  they  were  stopped  by 
an  immense  field  of  low  ice,  and  beyond  it  land  was 
apparently  seen,  but  Cook  discovered  this  to  be  a 
mistake.  Though  enveloped  by  fog  and  ice,  the 
vessels  managed  to  get  clear.  By  the  twenty-ninth 
it  became  indubitable  that  the  field  of  ice  along 
which  the  ships  had  sailed  did  not  join  to  any  land, 
as  had  been  conjectured.  On  January  1,  1773,  the 
crews  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the  moon, 
this  being  the  first  glimpse  of  her  face  since  the 
departure  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  weather 
now  became  quite  clear,  and  Cook  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  what  Bouvet  in  his  voyage  took  for 
land  was  nothing  but  mountains  of  ice  surrounded 
by  loose  or  field  ice. 

By  Sunday,  the  seventeenth  of  January,  Captain 
Cook  reached  the  latitude  of  G7°  15'  S.,  when  he 
could  advance  no  farther.  At  this  time  the  ice  was 
entirely  closed  to  the  south,  in  the  whole  extent  from 
east  to  west-south-west,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  any  opening.  The  captain,  therefore,  thought  it 
no  longer  prudent  to  persevere  in  sailing  southward, 
especially  as  the  summer  was  already  half  spent,  and 
there  was  little  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  be  found 
practicable  to  get  round  the  ice.  Having  taken  this 
resolution,  he  determined  to  proceed  directly  in  search 
of  the  land  which  had  lately  been  discovered  by  the 
French ;  and  as,  in  pursuing  his  purpose,  the  weather 
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was  clear  at  intervals,  he  spread  the  ships  abreast 
four  miles  from  each  other,  in  order  the  better  to 
investigate  anything  that  might  be  in  their  way.  On 
the  first  of  February  our  voyagers  were  in  the  lati- 
tude of  48°  30'  S.,  and  in  longitude  58°  7'  E., 
nearly  in  the  meridian  of  the  island  of  St.  Mauritius. 
This  was  the  situation  in  which  the  land  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  French  was  to  be  expected ; 
but  as  no  signs  of  it  had  appeared,  our  commander 
bore  away  to  the  east. 

On  the  eighth  of  February  the  vessels  lost  sight 
and  sound  of  each  other,  and  the  Resolution  was 
obliged  to  proceed  alone  in  her  voyage.  In  the 
morning  of  the  seventeenth,  between  midnight  and 
three  o'clock,  lights  were  seen  in  the  heavens,  similar 
to  those  of  the  aurora  borealis  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Cook  had  never  heard  that  the  aurora 
australis  had  been  seen  before.  The  officer  of  the 
watch  observed  that  it  sometimes  broke  out  in  spiral 
rays  and  in  a  circular  form,  at  which  time  its  light 
was  very  strong  and  its  appearance  beautiful.  It 
was  not  perceived  to  have  any  particular  direction. 
On  the  contrary,  at  various  times  it  was  conspic- 
uous in  different  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  diffused  its 
light  through  the  whole  atmosphere. 

The  navigators  were  very  sanguine  that  they  saw 
land  to  the  south-west  on  the  twentieth  of  February ; 
but  again  they  were  disappointed,  for  the  supposed 
land  turned  out  to  be  only  clouds.  By  the  night  of 
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the  twenty-third,  when  the  ship  was  in  latitude  61° 
52'  S.,  and  longitude  95°  2'  E.,  the  weather  being 
exceedingly  stormy,  thick,  and  hazy,  with  sleet  and 
snow,  our  voyagers  were  on  every  side  surrounded 
with  danger.  In  such  a  situation  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  wish  for  daylight ;  but  daylight,  when  it 
came,  served  only  to  increase  their  apprehensions,  by 
exhibiting  those  huge  mountains  of  ice  to  their  view 
which  the  darkness  had  prevented  them  from  seeing. 
These  unfavourable  circumstances,  at  so  advanced  a 
season  of  the  year,  discouraged  Captain  Cook  from 
putting  in  execution  a  resolution  he  had  formed  of 
once  more  crossing  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Accordingly, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  he  stood 
to  the  north,  with  a  very  hard  gale  and  a  very  high 
sea,  which  made  great  destruction  among  the  ice 
islands.  But  so  far  was  this  incident  from  being  any 
advantage  to  our  navigators,  that  it  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  pieces  they  had  to  avoid.  The  large 
pieces  which  broke  from  the  ice  islands  were  found 
to  be  much  more  dangerous  than  the  islands  them- 
selves. While  the  latter  rose  so  high  out  of  the 
water  that  they  could  generally  be  seen,  unless  the 
weather  was  very  thick  and  hazy,  before  the  voyagers 
nearly  approached  them,  the  others  could  not  be 
discerned  in  the  night  till  they  were  under  the  ship's 
bows.  These  dangers,  however,  were  now  become 
so  familiar  to  the  captain  and  his  company,  that  the 
apprehensions  they  caused  were  never  of  long  dura- 
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tion  ;  and  compensation  was,  in  some  degree,  made  for 
them  by  the  seasonable  supplies  of  fresh  water  which 
the  ice  islands  afforded,  and  by  their  very  romantic 
appearance.  The  foaming  and  dashing  of  the  waves 
into  the  curious  holes  and  caverns  which  were  formed 
in  many  of  them  greatly  heightened  the  scene ;  and 
the  whole  exhibited  a  view  that  at  once  filled  the 
mind  with  admiration  and  horror,  and  could  only  be 
described  by  the  hand  of  an  able  painter. 

In  sailing  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  twenty-eighth, 
the  wind  was  accompanied  with  a  large  hollow  sea, 
which  rendered  Captain  Cook  certain  that  no  land  of 
any  considerable  extent  could  lie  within  a  hundred  or 
a  hundred-and-fifty  leagues  from  east  to  south-west. 
Though  this  was  still  the  summer  season  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  the  weather  was  become  somewhat 
warmer  than  it  had  been  before,  yet  such  were  the 
effects  of  the  cold  that  a  sow  having  farrowed  nine 
pigs  in  the  morning,  all  of  them,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  care  to  prevent  it,  were  killed  before  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  From  the  same  cause,  the 
captain  himself  and  several  of  his  people  had  their 
fingers  and  toes  chilblained.  For  some  days  after- 
wards the  cold  considerably  abated,  but  still  it  could 
not  be  said  that  there  was  summer  weather,  according 
to  our  commander's  ideas  of  summer  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  as  far  as  60°  of  latitude,  which  was  nearly 
as  far  as  he  had  then  been. 

Cook  clearly  ascertained  that  there  was  no  land 
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to  the  south  on  this  side  60°  of  latitude;  and  as  the 
ice  and  the  weather  made  his  position  very  perilous, 
he  resolved  on  the  seventeenth  of  March  to  quit  the 
high  southern  latitudes,  and  to  proceed  to  New 
Zealand,  in  search  of  the  Adventure.  He  successfully 
came  to  anchor  there,  in  Dusky  Bay,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth,  having  been  117  days  at  sea,  and  having  sailed 
upwards  of  10,000  miles  without  having  once  come 
within  sight  of  land.  He  established  friendly  relations 
with  some  of  the  natives,  who  visited  the  ship.  The 
surrounding  country  was  duly  surveyed  and  charted. 

The  voyage  was  resumed  on  the  seventeenth  of  May; 
and  next  day,  on  coming  within  sight  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  the  Adventure  was  discovered.  It 
appeared  that  her  captain  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  separation  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  two  vessels  now  sailed  in 
company,  and  in  August  were  traversing  the  course 
pursued  by  M.  de  Bougainville.  To  four  islands 
which  he  passed  Cook  gave  the  names  of  Resolution 
Island,  Doubtful  Island,  Furneaux  Island,  and  Ad- 
venture Island.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  same 
which  the  Frenchman  had  seen,  and  to  form  part  of 
a  cluster  which  he  had  designated  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago.  Off  Otaheite  the  Adventure  fell  into 
great  peril,  and  she  only  got  off  the  rocks  into  open 
sea  again  with  the  loss  of  her  three  anchors,  her 
coasting  cable,  and  two  hawsers.  A  calm  ensued,  or 
both  vessels  must  have  been  lost.  At  Otaheite  Cook 
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was  obliged  to  put  off  his  sick,  who  were  ill  of  the 
scurvy.  They  were  twenty  in  number,  and  he  ap- 
pointed a  guard  of  marines  over  them,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Edgcuuibe.  After  a  few  days 
they  recovered,  and  the  ships  set  sail  again  on  the 
first  of  September.  A  stay  was  soon  afterwards 
made  at  Huaheine,  another  of  the  places  which  Cook 
had  visited  on  his  previous  voyage,  and  where  he  had 
been  well  received  by  the  natives.  At  various  points 
in  the  Society  Islands  the  astronomers  set  up  their 
observatories  and  made  valuable  observations,  and 
Cook  also  took  full  notes  respecting  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  natives. 

Sailing  from  Ulietea  on  the  seventeenth  of  Septem- 
ber, Cook  steered  to  the  south-west,  and  in  a  few  days 
discovered  land  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Harvey's 
Island.  On  the  first  of  October  the  island  of  Middle- 
burg  was  reached,  and  shortly  afterwards  Amsterdam. 
On  the  twenty-first  the  land  of  New  Zealand  was 
made,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Table  Cape.  It 
was  not  until  the  third  of  November  that  Cook  could 
bring  the  Resolution  into  Ship  Cove,  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound.  The  vessel  had  again  been  parted  from  her 
companion. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  the  Resolution 
sailed  from  New  Zealand  for  the  South,  again  in 
search  of  a  continent.  In  the  progress  of  the  voyage 
ice  islands  continually  occurred,  and  the  navigation 
became  more  and  more  difficult  and  dangerous.  The 
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twenty-second  of  December  found  the  vessel  in  the 
high  latitude  of  G7°  31'  S.  On  January  30,  1774, 
Cook  was  in  latitude  71°  10'  S.,  the  highest  point 
ever  touched  by  him,  the  longitude  being  106°  54'  W. 
So  far  no  land  was  discovered,  and  the  position  being 
now  perilous,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  his  course 
to  the  northward.  He  was  convinced  that  no  con- 
tinent was  to  be  found  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  but 
what  must  be  so  far  to  the  south  as  to  be  wholly 
inaccessible  on  account  of  ice. 

It  was  resolved,  however,  to  prolong  the  voyage 
for  another  year,  and  the  crew  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  this.  But  a  warmer  climate  was  sought,  and  in 
March  the  expedition  came  within  sight  of  Easter 
Island,  or  Da  vis's  Land.  To  a  new  island  discovered 
in  April  Cook  gave  the  name  of  Hood's  Island,  after 
that  of  the  young  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  first 
seen.  The  Marquesas  Islands  were  touched  at,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  their  situation.  Passing  by 
St.  George's  Islands,  which  had  been  so  named  by 
Captain  Byron,  Cook  made  the  discovery  of  four 
others.  These  he  called  Palliser's  Isles,  in  honour 
of  his  particular  friend  Sir  Hugh  Palliser. 

Otaheite  was  once  more  visited,  and  Huaheine  and 
Ulietea.  In  the  month  of  June  a  reef  island  was 
discovered,  to  which  Captain  Cook  gave  the  name 
of  Palmerston  Island,  in  honour  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
Another  discovery  he  named  Savage  Island,  from  the 
character  of  the  natives.  Turtle  Isle  was  another 
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new  island  discovered.  On  the  sixteenth  of  July 
high  land  was  seen  bearing  south-west,  which  no  one 
doubted  to  be  the  Austral  is  del  Espirituu  Santo  of 
Quiros,  and  which  was  called  by  M.  de  Bougainville 
the  Great  Cyclades.  Cook  effected  a  landing,  and 
nearly  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  a  hostile  native. 
The  language  of  the  natives  of  this  place,  Mallicollo, 
was  very  different  from  any  hitherto  encountered. 
To  the  harbour  in  which  he  anchored  Cook  gave  the 
name  of  Port  Sandwich.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of 
July  several  islands  were  discovered,  and  Cook  called 
the  group  Shepherd's  Isles,  in  honour  of  his  learned 
friend  Dr.  Shepherd,  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy 
at  Cambridge.  There  was  only  one  island  on  which 
no  inhabitants  were  discerned,  and  as  this  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  remarkable  peaked  rock  accessible  only 
to  birds,  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Monument.  A 
large  island  and  three  or  four  smaller  ones  were  next 
discovered.  To  the  former  was  given  the  name  of 
Sandwich,  in  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  ;  and 
two  others  were  called  Montagu  and  Hinchinbrook. 

Pursuing  his  researches,  Cook  came  in  sight  of  an 
island  which,  it  was  afterwards  known,  was  called  by 
the  natives  Erromango.  Here  he  landed,  but  owing 
to  the  hostility  of  the  natives  he  was  compelled  to 
have  a  brush  with  them.  On  account  of  the  treach- 
erous behaviour  of  the  inhabitants,  the  commander 
called  a  promontory  or  peninsula  near  which  the 
skirmish  took  place  Traitor's  Head.  On  the  island 
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of  Tanna,  also,  where  Cook  landed,  an  encounter  with 
the  natives  took  place.  The  harbour  where  the 
captain  anchored  during  his  stay  at  Tanna  was  called 
by  him  Port  Resolution,  after  the  name  of  the  ship, 
.she  being  the  first  vessel  by  which  it  was  ever  entered. 
On  August  20,  1774,  Cook  sailed  from  Tanna,  and 
employed  the  remainder  of  the  month  in  a  further 
.examination  of  the  islands  around  him.  He  had  now 
finished  his  survey  of  the  whole  archipelago,  and  had 
gained  a  knowledge  of  it  infinitely  superior  to  what 
had  ever  been  attained  before.  The  northern  islands 
of  this  archipelago  were  first  discovered  in  1  GOG,  by 
the  eminent  navigator  Quiros,  who  considered  them 
as  part  of  the  southern  continent  which  was  then 
and  long  afterwards  supposed  to  exist.  M.  de 
Bougainville  was  the  next  person  to  visit  them,  in 
1768.  This  gentleman,  however,  besides  landing  in 
the  Isle  of  Lepers,  only  made  the  discovery  that  the 
country  was  not  connected,  but  composed  of  islands, 
which  he  called  the  Great  Cyclades.  Captain  Cook, 
besides  ascertaining  the  situation  and  extent  of  these 
islands,  added  to  them  several  new  ones  which  had 
hitherto  been  unknown,  and  explored  the  whole. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  he  had  obtained  a  right 
to  name  them,  and  accordingly  he  bestowed  upon 
them  the  appellation  of  the  New  Hebrides.  The 
islands  are  situated  between  the  latitude  of  14°  29' 
and  .20°  4'  S.,  and  between  166°  41'  and  170°  21' 
E.  longitude,  and  extend  over  125  leagues.  The 
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principal  islands  of  the  group  are  called  the  Peak 
of  the  Etoile,  Tierra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  Mallicollo, 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  Isle  of  Lepers,  Aurora,  Whit- 
suntide Isle,  Ambrym,  Paoom,  Apee,  Three  Hills, 
Sandwich,  Erromango,  Tanna,  Immer,  and  Annatora. 

In  proceeding  south,  land  was  discovered  on  the 
fourth  of  September,  to  which  Cook  gave  the  name 
of  the  Island  of  New  Caledonia.  The  inhabitants 
were  strong,  robust,  active,  and  well  made.  In  their 
disposition  they  were  courteous  and  obliging,  and 
they  were  not  in  the  least  addicted  to  pilfering, 
which  could  not  be  asserted  of  any  other  nation  in 
that  region.  Cook  sailed  round  the  coasts,  and  dis- 
covered an  island  covered  with  spruce  pines,  which 
he  called  the  Isle  of  Pines ;  while  to  another,  which 
gave  congenial  occupation  to  the  botanists,  he  gave  the 
name  of  Botany  Isle.  The  commander  investigated 
New  Caledonia  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  that,  ex- 
cepting New  Zealand,  it  was  perhaps  the  largest 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  island  is  in 
latitude  19°  37'  to  22°  30'  S.  It  is  about  260 
miles  long  and  thirty  miles  wide. 

As  the  Resolution  pursued  her  course  from  New 
Caledonia,  land  was  discovered,  which  on  a  nearer 
approach  was  found  to  be  an  island  of  good  height, 
and  five  leagues  in  circuit.  Captain  Cook  named  it 
Norfolk  Isle,  in  honour  of  the  noble  family  of  Howard. 
It  was  uninhabited,  and  the  first  persons  who  ever 
set  foot  on  it  were  unquestionably  our  English 
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navigators.  Various  trees  and  plants  were  observed, 
and  in  particular  the  flax  plant.  Cook  now  paid  a 
third  visit  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  order  to 
put  his  ship  into  a  fit  state  for  proceeding  to  the 
high  southern  latitudes.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
voyage  he  reached  the  west  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  and  having  continued 
to  range  it  till  the  twentieth,  he  came  to  an  anchor 
in  a  place  to  which  he  afterwards  gave  the  name  of 
Christmas  Sound.  Through  the  whole  course  of  his 
navigations  he  had  never  seen  so  desolate  a  coast. 
It  was  entirely  composed  of  rocky  mountains,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  vegetation.  The  captain  had 
now  completed  his  survey  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  December  he  sailed  from 
Christmas  Sound,  and  proceeded  round  Cape  Horn 
through  Strait  Le  Maire  to  Staten  Land.  Here  a 
good  port  was  found  three  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  St.  John,  and  in  a  northerly  direction.  On  account 
of  the  day  on  which  the  discovery  of  this  port  was 
made — January  1,  1775 — Cook  gave  it  the  name  of 
New  Year's  Harbour.  It  has  proved  of  considerable 
service  to  later  navigators.  Proceeding  on  the  voyage, 
land  was  seen  on  the  fourteenth  which  was  at  first 
mistaken  for  an  island  of  ice.  It  was  wholly  covered 
with  snow,  and  from  the  person  by  whom  it  was  first 
discovered  it  obtained  the  name  of  Willis's  Island. 
Another  and  a  larger  island  was  called  Bird  Isle,  on 
account  of  the  vast  number  of  birds  congregated  upon 
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it.  These  islands  were  situated  in  latitude  54°  S. 
A  bay  into  which  the  vessel  afterwards  put  was 
named  Possession  Bay.  The  land  in  which  this  bay 
lies  was  at  first  judged  by  our  navigators  to  be  part 
of  a  great  continent.  But  upon  coasting  round  the 
whole  country  it  was  proved  to  demonstration  that 
it  was  only  an  island  of  seventy  leagues  in  circuit. 
In  honour  of  his  Majesty,  Cook  called  it  the  Isle  of 
Georgia.  Although  only  in  latitude  54°  5'  S.,  it  was 
covered  many  fathoms  deep  with  frozen  snow  in  the 
height  of  summer.  There  were  lofty  mountains  cased 
with  snow  and  ice,  but  along  the  whole  coast  of 
the  island  no  river  or  stream  of  fresh  water  was 
observed. 

Continuing  his  course,  when  in  latitude  60°  S.,  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January,  an  elevated  coast  was  seen 
on  which  the  commander  bestowed  the  appellation  of 
the  Southern  Thule.  It  was  the  most  southerly  land 
that  had  ever  yet  been  discovered.  To  various  tracts 
of  country  discovered  during  the  next  few  days  the 
names  were  given  of  Cape  Bristol,  Cape  Montagu, 
Saunders's  Isle,  Candlemas  Isles,  and  Sandwich's 
Land.  It  was  Captain  Cook's  firm  opinion  that 
there  was  a  tract  of  land  near  the  South  Pole  which 
was  the  source  of  most  of  the  ice  spread  over  the 
vast  Southern  Ocean,  and  he  thought  it  probable 
that  this  land  must  extend  farthest  to  the  north 
where  it  was  opposite  to  the  Southern  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans. 
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'  He  greatly  desired  to  penetrate  farther  towards  the 
Pole,  but  innumerable  obstacles  now  prevented ;  and 
being  obliged  to  alter  his  course,  he  sailed  for  the 
east  in  quest  of  Bouvet's  Land,  whose  actual  existence 
still  remained  to  be  determined.  Accordingly  this 
was  the  principal  object  of  his  pursuit  from  the  sixth 
to  the  twenty-second  of  January.  By  the  latter  date 
he  had  run  down  thirteen  degrees  of  longitude,  in  the 
very  latitude  assigned  for  Bouvet's  Land.  No  such 
land,  however,  was  discovered ;  nor  did  any  proofs 
occur  of  the  existence  of  Cape  Circumcision.  Two 
days  more  were  spent  in  running  over  the  place 
where  the  land  was  imagined  to  lie,  and  then  he  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  British  navigators,  as 
well  as  M.  Bouvet,  had  been  deceived  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ice  islands. 

"  Captain  Cook  had  now  made  the  circuit  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  in  a  high  latitude,  and  traversed  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  not  the  least  room  for  the 
possibility  of  there  being  a  continent,  unless  near  the 
Pole,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  navigation.  By  twice 
visiting  the  tropical  sea,  he  had  not  only  settled  the 
situation  of  some  old  discoveries,  but  made  many  new 
ones,  and  indeed,  even  in  that  part,  had  left  little 
more  to  be  accomplished.  The  intention  of  the 
voyage  had  in  every  respect  been  fully  answered, 
and  the  southern  hemisphere  sufficiently  explored. 
A  final  end  was  hereby  put  to  the  searching  after  a 
southern  continent,  which,  for  nearly  two  centuries 
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past,  had  occasionally  engrossed  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  maritime  powers,  and  had  been  urged  with 
great  ardour  by  philosophers  and  geographers  in 
different  ages.  The  great  purpose  of  his  navigation 
round  the  globe  being  thus  completed,  the  captain 
began  to  direct  his  thoughts  towards  England.  He 
had,  indeed,  some  idea  of  protracting  his  course  a 
little  longer,  for  the  sake  of  revisiting  the  place  where 
the  French  discovery  is  said  to  be  situated.  But, 
upon  mature  deliberation,  he  determined  to  lay  aside 
his  intention.  He  considered  that  if  this  discovery 
had  really  been  made,  the  end  would  be  as  fully 
answered  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  himself.  It  could 
only  be  an  island ;  and  if  a  judgment  might  be 
formed  from  the  degree  of  cold  which  our  voyagers 
had  experienced  in  that  latitude,  it  could  not  be  a 
fertile  one.  Besides,  our  commander  would  hereby 
have  been  kept  two  months  longer  at  sea,  and  that  in 
a  tempestuous  latitude  with  which  the  ship  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  struggle.  Her  sails  and  rigging 
were  so  much  worn  that  something  was  giving  way 
every  hour,  and  there  was  nothing  left  either  to 
repair  or  to  replace  them.  The  provisions  of  the 
vessel  were  in  such  a  state  of  decay  that  they 
afforded  little  nourishment,  and  the  company  had 
been  long  without  refreshments.  Indeed,  the  crew 
were  yet  healthy,  and  would  cheerfully  have  gone 
wherever  the  captain  judged  it  proper  to  lead  them  ; 
but  he  was  fearful  lest  the  scurvy  should  lay  hold  of 
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them  at  a  time  when  none  of  the  remedies  were  left 
by  which  it  could  be  removed.  He  thought  likewise 
that  it  would  have  been  cruel  in  him  to  have  continued 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  the  fatigues 
and  hardships  they  were  perpetually  exposed  to. 
Throughout  the  whole  voyage  they  had  merited  by 
their  behaviour  every  indulgence  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  bestow.  Animated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
officers,  they  had  shown  that  no  difficulties  or  dangers 
which  came  in  their  way  were  incapable  of  being 
surmounted.  Nor  had  their  activity,  courage,  and 
cheerfulness  been  in  the  least  abated  by  the  separa- 
tion from  them  of  their  consort  the  Adventure." 

Having  resolved  to  spend  no  further  time  in 
searching  for  the  alleged  French  discoveries,  Cook 
now  turned  his  vessel  homewards,  and  sailed  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  determined,  however,  to 
direct  his  course  in  such  a  manner  as  to  look  for  the 
islands  of  Denia  and  Marseveen,  which  were  laid 
down  in  Dr.  Halley's  variation  chart  in  latitude  41° 
S.  After  sailing  in  the  proper  latitudes  from  the 
twenty-fifth  of  February  to  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
no  such  islands  were  discovered.  On  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  latter  month  the  Resolution  came  to 
anchor  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

From  the  time  he  had  left  the  Cape  to  his  return 
to  it  again  Cook  had  sailed  no  less  than  60,000 
miles.  This  was  an  extent  of  voyage  nearly  equal  to 
three  times  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth 
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— a  feat  which  had  never  been  accomplished  before  by 
any  ship  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The 'vessel  had 
borne  her  part  admirably  all  through — a  tribute  both 
to  her  own  good  properties  and  to  the  care  and  ability 
of  her  officers. 

Cook  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  July  30,  1775, 
having  been  absent  from  Great  Britain  three  years 
and  eighteen  days ;  in  which  time,  and  under  all 
changes  of  climate,  he  had  only  lost  four  men,  and 
but  one  of  these  by  sickness. 

On  August  9,  1775,  Cook  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  post-captain,  and  a  few  days  later  he  was 
appointed  a  captain  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  an  honour 
much  coveted.  In  February  1776  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
on  the  seventh  of  March,  when  he  was  admitted,  a 
paper  was  read  which  Cook  had  addressed  to  Sir 
John  Pringle,  containing  an  account  of  the  method  he 
had  taken  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew  of  the 
Resolution  in  her  voyage  round  the  world.  Another 
paper,  at  the  request  of  the  president,  was  communi- 
cated by  him  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  relative  to 
the  tides  in  the  South  Seas.  The  tides  particularly 
considered  were  those  in  the  Endeavour  River,  on  the 
east  coast  of  New  Holland. 

A  still  greater  honour  was  in  reserve  for  Captain 
Cook  than  the  election  of  him  to  be  a  common 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  resolved  by 
Sir  John  Pringle  and  the  council  of  the  society  to 
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bestow  upon  him  the  estimable  prize  of  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  experimental  paper  of  the  year ; 
and  no  determination  could  be  founded  in  greater 
wisdom  and  justice.  If  Captain  Cook  had  made  no 
important  discoveries,  if  he  had  not  determined  the 
question  concerning  a  southern  continent,  his  name 
would  have  been  entitled  to  immortality  on  account 
of  his  humane  attention  to,  and  his  unparalleled 
success  in  preserving,  the  lives  and  health  of  his  sea- 
men. He  had  good  reason,  upon  this  head,  to  assume 
the  pleasurable  but  modest  language  with  which  he 
has  concluded  his  narrative  of  his  second  navigation 
round  the  globe.  "  Whatever,"  says  he,  "  may  be  the 
public  judgment  about  other  matters,  it  is  with  real 
satisfaction,  and  without  claiming  any  merit  but  that 
of  attention  to  my  duty,  that  I  can  conclude  this 
account  with  an  observation,  which  facts  enable  me  to 
make,  that  our  having  discovered  the  possibility  of 
preserving  health  among  a  numerous  ship's  company 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  in  such  varieties  of  climate, 
and  amidst  such  continued  hardships  and  fatigues, 
will  make  this  voyage  remarkable,  in  the  opinion  of 
every  benevolent  person,  when  the  disputes  about 
the  southern  continent  shall  have  ceased  to  engage 
the  attention  and  to  divide  the  judgment  of  philos- 
ophers." 

The  narrative  of  Cook's  second  voyage  was  written 
by  himself,  and  published  in  two  volumes  in  1777, 
together  with  a  volume  of  plates.  Separate  accounts 
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were  published  of  the  scientific  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion by  those  appointed  to  conduct  the  various  obser- 
vations and  investigations. 

Although  the  vexed  question  of  a  supposed  southern 
continent  had  been  set  at  rest,  there  still  remained 
another  grand  object  of  investigation — namely,  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  north  coast  of 
America  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  find  a  western 
passage  to  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies  round 
North  America  had  been  the  dream  of  many  navi- 
gators for  several  centuries  past.  The  British 
Government  now  determined  upon  an  expedition  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  Captain  Cook  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  it.  Two  vessels  were  appointed 
to  the  service,  the  Resolution  and  the  Discovery — 
the  former  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cook,  and 
the  latter  under  that  of  Captain  Clerke.  To  the 
Resolution  was  assigned  the  same  complement  of 
officers  and  men  as  on  her  previous  voyage,  and  the 
only  difference  in  the  establishment  of  the  Discovery 
from  that  of  the  Adventure  was  in  the  single  instance 
of  her  having  no  marine  officer  on  board.  The 
scientific  interests  of  the  expedition  were  well  cared 
for  in  regard  to  both  vessels. 

Captain  Cook  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  July  12, 
1776,  on  his  third  and  what  was  destined  to  prove 
his  final  and  fatal  expedition.  Captain  Clerke  was 
appointed  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Cook's  orders  were  to  proceed  with  the  Resolution  to 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of 
October  he  came  to  anchor  in  Table  Bay,  where  he 
was  joined  some  time  afterwards  by  Captain  Clerke 
with  the  Discovery.  Here  the  vessels  remained  till 
the  thirtieth  of  November,  when  the  voyage  was 
resumed.  The  expedition  visited  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand,  and  spent  the  year  1777  in  cruising  among 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Among  other  discoveries  made  by 
Cook  were  those  of  Prince  Edward's  Islands,  Marion's 
and  Crozet's  Islands,  Bligh's  Cap,  Port  Palliser,  and 
Christmas  Island. 

The  Society  Islands  were  finally  left  on  January  2, 
1778,  when  the  ships  sailed  for  the  northwards.  To 
a  group  of  islands  discovered  on  the  twenty-ninth 
Cook  gave  the  now  well-known  name  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  honour  of  his  great  friend  and  patron  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich.  They  are  in  the  latitude  of  22° 
N.  The  coast  of  New  Albion  was  seen  on  the 
seventh  of  March,  and  as  the  vessels  now  ranged  along 
the  west  side  of  America,  Cook  gave  names  to  several 
capes  and  headlands  which  appeared  in  sight.  He 
anchored  for  a  time  in  an  inlet  which  he  called  King 
George's  Sound  ;  this  inlet  lies  in  latitude  49°  33'  N. 
After  leaving  Nootka  Sound,  Cook  discovered  an 
island  in  latitude  59°  49'  N.,  which  he  called  Kaye's 
Island,  after  Dr.  Kaye,  Dean  of  Lincoln.  There  he 
left  memorials  of  his  visit.  To  an  inlet  where  the 
ships  anchored  he  gave  the  name  of  Prince  William's 
Sound.  An  important  inlet  was  discovered  after  this, 
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to  which  the  name  of  Cook's  River  was  given. 
Further  progress  was  made,  and  a  large  promontory 
of  desolate  land  discovered,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  Cape  Newenham. 

On  the  third  of  August,  in  latitude  62°  34',  a  great 
loss  was  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
surgeon  of  the  Resolution,  who  had  been  lingering 
under  a  consumption  for  more  than  twelve  months. 
His  name  will  be  remembered  with  Cook's,  and  an 
island  seen  shortly  after  his  death  was  honoured  by 
the  captain  with  the  name  of  Anderson  Island.  On 
the  ninth  of  August  Cook  came  to  an  anchor  under  a 
point  of  land  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  this  was  the  most  western 
extremity  of  America  hitherto  explored.  It  was  in 
latitude  65°  46'  N.,  and  longitude  191°  45'.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  in  latitude  70°  44'  N.,  the  ice  on 
the  side  of  the  vessels  was  as  compact  as  a  wall,  and 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  Cook  continued  until  the 
twenty-ninth  to  traverse  the  icy  sea  beyond  Behring 
Strait  in  various  directions,  and  through  numberless 
obstructions  and  difficulties.  Every  day  the  ice  in- 
creased, and  it  at  length  became  manifest  that  the 
grand  object  of  the  voyage  must  be  delayed  until  the 
following  summer.  The  captain  therefore  turned  his 
vessels  to  the  southward,  having  extended  his  dis- 
coveries farther  northward  in  one  expedition  than  the 
Russians  had  accomplished  in  a  long  series  of  years. 

On  the  return  journey  the  vessels  reached  Kara- 
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kakoa  Bay  in  Hawaii  (or  Owhyhee),  Sandwich 
Islands,  January  17,  1779.  At  first  the  expedition 
was  treated  in  the  most  friendly  way  by  the  natives, 
and  Cook  was  able  to  make  progress  with  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  island.  For  some  reason,  however, 
the  natives  suddenly  became  hostile ;  and  on  the 
fourteenth  of  February,  when  Cook  landed  with  a 
party  to  recover  a  stolen  boat,  the  natives  set  upon 
them  with  great  fury,  and  Cook  was  clubbed  and 
stabbed  to  death  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

Samwell,  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Death  of  Captain 
James  Cook,  gives  this  description  of  the  tragic  occur- 
rence, of  which  he  was  a  partial  eyewitness : — "  It 
was  to  the  boats  alone  that  Captain  Cook  had  to  look 
for  his  safety  ;  for  when  the  marines  had  fired,  the 
Indians  rushed  among  them,  and  forced  them  into 
the  water,  where  four  of  them  were  killed.  Their 
lieutenant  was  wounded,  but  fortunately  escaped,  and 
was  taken  up  by  the  pinnace.  Captain  Cook  was 
then  the  only  one  remaining  on  the  rock :  he  was 
observed  making  for  the  pinnace,  holding  his  left 
hand  against  the  back  of  his  head,  to  guard  it  from 
the  stones,  and  carrying  his  musket  under  the  other 
arm.  An  Indian  was  seen  following  him,  but  with 
caution  and  timidity ;  for  he  stopped  once  or  twice, 
as  if  undetermined  to  proceed.  At  last  he  advanced 
upon  him  unawares,  and  with  a  large  club  or  common 
stake  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
then  precipitately  retreated.  The  stroke  seemed  to 
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have  stunned  Captain  Cook :  he  staggered  a  few  paces, 
then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his 
musket.  As  he  was  rising,  and  before  he  could 
recover  his  feet,  another  Indian  stabbed  him  in  the 
back  of  the  neck  with  an  iron  dagger.  He  then  fell 
into  a  bight  of  water  about  knee-deep,  where  others 
crowded  upon  him  and  endeavoured  to  keep  him 
under ;  but  struggling  very  strongly  with  them,  he 
got  his  head  up,  and  casting  his  look  towards  the 
pinnace,  seemed  to  solicit  assistance.  Though  the 
boat  was  not  above  five  or  six  yards  distant  from 
him,  yet  from  the  crowded  and  confused  state  of  the 
crew  it  seems  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  save  him. 
The  Indians  got  him  under  again,  but  in  deeper  water. 
He  was,  however,  able  to  get  his  head  up  once  more ; 
and  being  almost  spent  in  struggle,  he  naturally 
turned  to  the  rock,  and  was  endeavouring  to  support 
himself  by  it,  when  a  savage  gave  him  a  blow  with  a 
club,  and  he  was  seen  alive  no  more.  They  hauled 
him  up  lifeless  on  the  rocks,  where  they  seemed  to 
take  a  savage  pleasure  in  using  every  barbarity  to  his 
dead  body,  snatching  the  daggers  out  of  each  other's 
hands,  to  have  the  horrid  satisfaction  of  piercing  the 
fallen  victim  of  their  barbarous  rage. 

"  I  need  make  no  reflection  on  the  great  loss  we 
suffered  on  this  occasion,  or  attempt  to  describe  what 
we  felt.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  no  man  was  ever 
more  beloved  or  admired ;  and  it  is  truly  painful  to 
reflect  that  he  seems  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  merely 
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for  want  of  being  properly  supported — a  fate  singu- 
larly to  be  lamented  as  having  fallen  to  his  lot,  who 
had  ever  been  conspicuous  for  his  care  of  those  under 
his  command,  and  who  seemed  to  the  last  to  pay  as 
much  attention  to  their  preservation  as  to  that  of  his 
own  life. 

"  If  anything  could  have  added  to  the  shame  and 
indignation  universally  felt  on  this  occasion,  it  was  to 
find  that  the  body  was  left  on  the  beach,  although 
they  might  have  brought  it  off.  It  appears,  from  the 
information  of  four  or  five  midshipmen,  who  arrived 
on  the  spot  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fatal  business, 
that  the  beach  was  then  almost  entirely  deserted  by 
the  Indians,  who  at  length  had  given  way  to  the 
fire  of  the  boats,  and  dispersed  through  the  town,  so 
that  there  seemed  no  great  obstacle  to  prevent  the 
recovery  of  Captain  Cook's  body ;  but  the  lieutenant 
returned  on  board  without  making  the  attempt.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  painful  subject, 
and  to  relate  the  complaints  and  censures  that  fell  on 
the  conduct  of  the  lieutenant.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  that  they  were  so  loud  as  to  oblige  Captain 
Clerke  publicly  to  notice  them,  and  to  take  the  deposi- 
tions of  his  accusers  down  in  writing.  The  captain's 
bad  state  of  health  and  approaching  dissolution,  it  is 
supposed,  induced  him  to  destroy  these  papers  a  short 
time  before  his  death. 

"  It  is  a  painful  task  to  be  obliged  to  notice  cir- 
cumstances which  seem  to  reflect  upon  the  character 
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of  any  man.  A  strict  regard  to  truth,  however,  com- 
pelled me  to  the  insertion  of  these  facts,  which  I  have 
offered  merely  as  facts,  without  presuming  to  connect 
with  them  any  comment  of  my  own,  esteeming  it 
the  part  of  a  faithful  historian  '  to  extenuate  nothing, 
nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.' 

"  The  fatal  accident  happened  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  about  an  hour  after  Captain  Cook 
landed.  It  did  not  seem  that  the  king  or  his  sons 
were  witnesses  to  it,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they 
withdrew  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult.  The  principal 
actors  were  the  other  chiefs,  many  of  them  the  king's 
relations  and  attendants ;  the  man  who  stabbed  him 
with  the  dagger  was  called  Nooah.  I  happened  to  be 
the  only  one  who  recollected  his  person,  from  having 
on  a  former  occasion  mentioned  his  name  in  the  journal 
I  kept.  I  was  induced  to  take  particular  notice  of 
him  more  for  his  personal  appearance  than  any  other 
consideration,  though  he  was  of  high  rank,  and  a  near 
relation  of  the  king.  He  was  stout  and  tall,  with  a 
fierce  look  and  demeanour,  and  one  who  united  in  his 
figure  the  two  qualities  of  strength  and  agility  in  a 
greater  degree  than  I  ever  remembered  to  have  seen 
before  in  any  other  man.  His  age  might  be  about 
thirty,  and  by  the  white  scurf  on  his  skin,  and  his 
sore  eyes,  he  appeared  to  be  a  hard  drinker  of  kava. 
He  was  a  constant  companion  of  the  king,  with  whom 
I  first  saw  him  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Captain 
Clerke.  The  chief  who  first  struck  Captain  Cook 
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with  the  club  was  called  Karimano-Gaba,  but  I  did 
not  know  him  by  his  name.  These  circumstances  I 
learned  of  honest  Kaireekea,  the  priest,  who  added 
that  they  were  both  held  in  great  esteem  on  account 
of  that  action.  Neither  of  them  came  near  us  after- 
wards. When  the  boats  left  the  shore,  the  Indians 
carried  away  the  dead  body  of  Captain  Cook  and 
those  of  the  marines  to  the  rising  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  town,  where  we  could  plainly  see  them  with 
our  glasses  from  the  ships." 

Every  effort  was  made  to  recover  the  body  of 
Captain  Cook,  but  only  a  portion  of  his  remains  could 
be  reclaimed,  and  these  were  recovered  and  buried. 
But  not  until  1874  was  a  monument  erected  near  the 
spot  where  he  fell.  Although  varied  accounts  were 
subsequently  given  of  Cook's  death,  no  cause  could  be 
definitely  assigned  for  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
Hawaiians ;  and  the  probability  is  that  he  simply  fell 
a  victim  to  a  sudden  outbreak  of  savage  fury  on  the 
part  of  the  natives. 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  greatest  of  British  navi- 
gators, and  his  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  his 
countrymen.  He  did  more  than  any  other  navigator 
to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Ocean.  His  observations  have  stood  the 
test  of  modern  investigations.  In  character  he  was 
honest  and  just,  both  to  his  own  men  and  the  natives 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  and  who  almost  in- 
variably became  greatly  attached  to  him.  A  pension 
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of  £200  was  granted  to  his  widow,  and  £25  to  each  of 
his  three  children.  The  account  of  his  last  voyage  was 
written  partly  by  Cook  himself,  and  partly  by  Cap- 
tain James  King.  It  was  published  in  three  volumes 
in  1784,  accompanied  by  an  atlas.  Since  the  great 
navigator's  death  all  Europe  has  followed  Great 
Britain  in  bearing  warm  testimony  to  his  personal 
merit,  and  to  the  immense  and  permanent  value  of 
his  explorations. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
NAVIGATORS    IN    THE    SOUTHERN    SEAS. 

IN  this  section  we  propose  to  deal  with  several 
eminent  navigators  who,  while  they  are  not 
directly  associated  with  Antarctic  discovery,  yet  made 
important  voyages  in  the  southern  seas. 

First  comes  Captain  Abel  Jansen  Tasman — already 
referred  to — who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  sailed  from  Batavia  in  August 
1642,  on  a  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  southern  coun- 
tries. On  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  when  in 
latitude  42°  25'  S.,  and  longitude  163°  50',  he  made 
his  great  discovery  of  land,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

"  The  weather  being  bad,"  says  Tasman,  in  his 
account  of  this  discovery,  "  I  steered  south  and  by 
east  along  the  coast  to  the  height  of  44°  S.,  where 
the  land  runs  away  east,  and  afterwards  north-east 
and  by  north.  In  the  latitude  of  43°  10'  south,  and 
in  the  longitude  of  167°  55',  I  anchored  on  the  first 
of  December  in  a  bay,  which  I  called  the  Bay  of 
Frederic  Henry.  I  heard,  or  at  least  fancied  I  heard, 
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the  sound  of  people  upon  the  shore ;  but  I  saw  nobody. 
All  I  met  with  worth  observing  was  two  trees,  which 
were  two  fathoms  or  two  fathoms  and  an  half  in  girth, 
and  sixty  or  sixty-five  feet  high  from  the  root  to  the 
branches.  They  had  cut  with  a  flint  a  kind  of  steps 
in  the  bark,  in  order  to  climb  up  to  the  birds'  nests. 
These  steps  were  the  distance  of  five  feet  from  each 
other,  so  that  we  must  conclude  that  either  these 
people  are  of  a  prodigious  size,  or  that  they  have 
some  way  of  climbing  trees  that  we  are  not  used  to. 
In  one  of  the  trees  the  steps  were  so  fresh  that  we 
judged  they  could  not  have  been  cut  above  four  days. 
The  noise  we  heard  resembled  the  noise  of  some  sort 
of  trumpet ;  it  seemed  to  be  at  no  great  distance,  but 
we  saw  no  living  creature  notwithstanding.  I  per- 
ceived also  in  the  sand  the  marks  of  wild  beasts'  feet, 
resembling  those  of  a  tiger,  or  some  such  creature. 
I  gathered  also  some  gum  from  the  trees,  and  likewise 
some  lack.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  there  about  three 
feet.  The  trees  in  this  country  do  not  grow  very 
close,  nor  are  they  encumbered  with  bushes  or  under- 
wood. I  observed  smoke  in  several  places ;  however, 
we  did  nothing  more  than  set  up  a  post,  on  which 
every  one  cut  his  name  or  his  mark,  and  upon  which 
I  hoisted  a  flag.  I  observed  that  in  this  place  the 
variation  was  changed  to  3°  eastward.  On  the  fifth 
of  December,  being  then,  by  observation,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  41°  34',  and  in  the  longitude  169°,  I  quitted 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  resolved  to  steer  east  to  the 
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longitude  of  195°,  in  hopes  of  discovering  the  islands 
of  Solomon. 

"  On  the  ninth  of  December  I  was  in  the  latitude 
of  42°  37'  south,  and  in  the  longitude  of  176°  29', 
the  variation  being  there  5°  to  the  east.  On  the 
twelfth  of  the  same  month,  finding  a  great  rolling 
sea  coming  in  on  the  south-west,  I  judged  there  was 
no  land  to  be  hoped  for  on  that  point.  On  the  thir- 
teenth, being  in  the  latitude  of  42°  10'  south,  and  in 
the  longitude  of  188°  28',  I  found  the  variation  7°  30' 
eastward.  In  this  situation  I  discovered  an  high,  moun- 
tainous country,  which  is  at  present  marked  in  the 
charts  under  the  name  of  New  Zealand.  I  coasted  along 
the  shore  of  this  country  to  the  north-north-east  till 
the  eighteenth,  and  being  then  in  the  latitude  of  40° 
50'  south,  and  in  the  longitude  of  191°41',  I  anchored 
in  a  fine  bay,  where  I  observed  the  variation  to  be  9° 
towards  the  east.  We  found  here  abundance  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  had  very  hoarse  voices,  and  were 
very  large-made  people.  They  durst  not  approach 
the  ships  nearer  than  a  stone's-throw ;  and  we  often 
observed  them  playing  on  a  kind  of  trumpet,  to  which 
we  answered  with  the  instruments  that  were  on  board 
our  vessel.  These  people  were  of  a  colour  between 
brown  and  yellow,  their  long  hair — and  almost  as 
thick  as  that  of  the  Japanese — combed  up,  and  fixed 
on  the  top  of  their  heads  with  a  quill,  or  some  such 
thing,  that  was  thickest  in  the  middle,  in  the  very 
same  manner  that  the  Japanese  fastened  their  hair 
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behind  their  heads.  These  people  cover  the  middle 
of  their  bodies,  some  with  a  kind  of  mat,  others  with 
a  sort  of  woollen  cloth ;  but  as  for  their  upper  and 
lower  parts,  they  leave  them  altogether  naked.  On 
the  nineteenth  of  December  these  savages  began  to 
grow  a  little  bolder  and  more  familiar,  insomuch  that 
at  last  they  ventured  on  board  the  Heemskirk,  in 
order  to  trade  with  those  in  the  vessel.  As  soon  as 
I  perceived  it,  being  apprehensive  that  they  might 
attempt  to  surprise  that  ship,  I  sent  my  shallop,  with 
seven  men,  to  put  the  people  in  the  Heemskirk  upon 
their  guard,  and  to  direct  them  not  to  place  any  con- 
fidence in  those  people.  My  seven  men,  being  without 
arms,  were  attacked  by  these  savages,  who  killed 
three  of  the  seven,  and  forced  the  other  four  to  swim 
for  their  lives,  which  occasioned  my  giving  that  place 
the  name  of  the  Bay  of  Murderers.  Our  ship's  com- 
pany would  undoubtedly  have  taken  a  severe  revenge 
if  the  rough  weather  had  not  hindered  them.  From 
this  bay  we  bore  away  east,  having  the  land,  in  a 
manner,  all  round  us.  This  country  appeared  to  us 
rich,  fertile,  and  very  well  situated ;  but  as  the 
weather  was  very  foul,  and  we  had  at  this  time  a 
very  strong  west  wind,  we  found  it  very  difficult  to 
get  clear  of  the  land." 

On  January  4,  1643,  in  latitude  34°  35'  S.,  Tasman 
discovered  the  island  of  the  Three  Kings,  and  he  next 
visited  the  islands  of  Cocos  and  Home,  discovered  by 
William  Schouten.  In  latitude  21°  S.  he  discovered 
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the  islands  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam.  Going  ashore  at  Rotterdam,  they 
found  plenty  of  hogs,  fowls,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits 
and  other  refreshments.  The  islanders,  who  were 
friendly,  did  not  seem  to  know  the  use  of  arms.  In 
February  Tasman  came  upon  the  islands  of  Mark, 
which  were  discovered  by  William  Schouten  and 
James  le  Maire.  They  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  in 
number,  inhabited  by  savages  with  black  hair,  like 
those  seen  at  the  Bay  of  Murderers  in  New  Zealand. 
The  Green  Islands  and  St.  John  were  next  passed. 
Tasman  voyaged  along  the  shores  of  New  Guinea,  and 
surveyed  the  whole  coast.  He  finally  arrived  safely 
at  Batavia,  June  15,  1643. 

Pinkerton,  in  his  General  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels,  considers  it  "  most  evident,  from  Captain 
Tasman's  voyage,  that  New  Guinea,  Carpentaria,  New 
Holland,  Antony  van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  coun- 
tries discovered  by  Quiros,  make  all  one  continent, 
from  which  New  Zealand  seems  to  be  separated  by 
a  strait ;  and  perhaps  is  part  of  another  continent, 
answering  to  Africa,  as  this  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  plainly  does  to  America.  This  continent 
reaches  from  the  equinoctial  to  44°  of  south  latitude, 
and  extends  from  122°  to  188°  of  longitude,  making, 
indeed,  a  very  large  country,  but  nothing  like  what 
De  Quiros  imagined.  It  is,  secondly,  observable  that 
as  New  Guinea,  Carpentaria,  and  New  Holland  had 
been  already  pretty  well  examined,  Captain  Tasman 
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fell  directly  to  the  south  of  these,  so  that  his  first 
discovery  was  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  most  southern 
part  of  the  continent  on  this  side  of  the  globe ;  and 
then  passing  round  by  New  Zealand,  he  plainly  dis- 
covered the  opposite  side  of  that  country,  towards 
America,  though  he  visited  the  islands  only,  and  never 
fell  in  again  with  the  continent  till  he  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  New  Britain,  which  he  mistook  for  that  of 
New  Guinea,  as  he  very  well  might,  that  country 
never  having  been  suspected  to  be  an  island  till 
Dampier  discovered  it  to  be  such  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Thirdly,  by  this  survey  these 
countries  are  for  ever  mapped  out,  so  long  as  the 
map  or  memory  of  this  voyage  shall  remain." 

Discussing  the  general  effect  of  Tasman's  discov- 
eries, Pinkerton  adds :  "  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
appears  there  are  three  continents  already  tolerably 
discovered  which  point  towards  the  South  Pole ;  and 
therefore  it  is  very  probable  there  is  a  fourth,  which 
if  there  be,  it  must  lie  between  the  country  of  New 
Zealand,  discovered  by  Captain  Tasman,  and  that 
country  which  was  seen  by  Captain  Sharpe  and  Mr. 
Water  in  the  South  Seas,  to  which  land,  therefore, 
and  no  other,  the  title  of  terra  australis  incognita 
properly  belongs." 

Pinkerton  was  mistaken  as  to  this  fourth  continent, 
which  he  left  to  the  industry  of  future  ages  to  dis- 
cover. It  has  been  demonstrated  by  later  navigators 
that  no  such  continent  exists. 
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We  now  come  to  William  Dampier,  the  famous 
English  navigator  and  hydrographer,  who  was  born 
near  Yeovil,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1652.  He  was  early 
attracted  to  the  sea,  and  saw  much  hard  service,  dur- 
ing which  he  gained  a  great  knowledge  of  hydrog- 
raphy in  voyages  to  Newfoundland,  Bantam,  Jamaica, 
and  the  Bay  of  Campeachy.  After  spending  some 
years  among  the  lawless  logwood-cutters  on  the  coast 
of  Yucatan,  where  honest  trade  was  diversified  by 
private  piracy,  Dampier  joined,  in  1679,  a  regular 
party  of  buccaneers,  who  crossed  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  sacked  Santa  Marta,  and  ravaged  the  coast 
as  far  south  as  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  In 
1683  he  engaged  in  another  buccaneering  expedition, 
in  which  he  coasted  along  the  shores  of  Chili,  Peru, 
and  Mexico,  sailing  thence  across  the  Pacific,  and 
touching  at  the  Philippine  Islands,  China,  and  New 
Holland.  Put  ashore  on  Nicobar  Islands,  in  May 
1688,  after  a  dispute  with  his  comrades,  he  made  his 
way  by  sheer  seamanship,  in  a  native  canoe,  to  Acheen, 
and  after  two  years'  trading  in  the  neighbouring  seas, 
returned  in  1691  to  England,  where  he  published, 
some  years  later,  his  vigorous  and  interesting  Voyage 
Round  the  World. 

Dampier  was  soon  commissioned  by  the  British 
Government  to  conduct  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
South  Seas,  in  which  he  explored  the  west  and  north- 
west coasts  of  Australia,  also  the  coasts  of  New 
Guinea  and  New  Britain,  giving  his  name  to  the 
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Dampier  Archipelago  and  Strait.  On  the  return 
voyage  his  vessel  was  wrecked  off  Ascension,  and 
Dampier,  with  his  crew,  lived  on  turtles  and  goats  on 
that  island  for  upwards  of  two  months,  until  relieved. 
Authorities  concur  that  the  old  buccaneer  was  more 
skilful  as  a  pilot  than  successful  as  a  commander ; 
and  his  overbearing  cruelty  to  his  lieutenant  led  to 
himself  being  court-martialled.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
soon  afterwards  again  appointed  to  the  command  of 
two  vessels,  in  a  privateering  expedition  to  the  South 
Seas.  Once  more  he  was  unfortunate.  According  to 
an  account  published  by  Fummell,  one  of  his  sailors, 
Dampier  was  guilty  not  merely  of  drunkenness  and 
brutality,  but  even  of  cowardice,  which  is  hard  to 
believe  of  a  daring  old  buccaneer.  The  master  of  one 
of  his  two  vessels  was  that  famous  Alexander  Selkirk 
who  was  marooned  at  Juan  Fernandez,  and  who  was 
soon  to  be  made  immortal  by  Defoe  as  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Returning  home  at  the  close  of  1707,  Dampier  was 
poor  and  broken,  and  he  published  an  angry  vindica- 
tion which  did  not  serve  to  re-establish  his  reputation. 
In  1708  he  again  sailed  to  the  South  Seas,  as  pilot  to 
a  privateer  which  rescued  Selkirk,  and  returned  in 
1711,  after  a  prosperous  voyage.  Three  years  later 
he  died  in  London. 

In  his  account  of  New  Holland,  Dampier  states 
that  on  the  seventh  of  August  1699  he  came  into 
Shark's  Bay,  where  he  remained  for  a  time  and  made 
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an  examination  of  the  land  and  its  productions.  The 
bay  was  in  latitude  25°  5'  S.  Leaving  again  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  he  fell  in  with  an  island  which 
he  called  Rosemary  Island,  from  the  vegetable  growths 
upon  it.  At  various  places  at  which  the  party  halted 
they  saw  natives,  though  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
establish  relations  with  them.  Describing  the  country 
and  its  productions  at  one  point  of  landing,  Dampier 
says : — 

"  The  land  farther  in — that  is,  lower  than  what 
borders  on  the  sea — was,  so  much  as  we  saw  of  it, 
very  plain  and  even,  partly  savannahs  and  partly 
woodland.  The  savannahs  bear  a  sort  of  thin  coarse 
grass.  The  mould  is  also  a  coarser  land  than  that  by 
the  seaside,  and  in  some  places  it  is  clay.  There  are 
a  great  many  rocks  in  the  large  savannah  we  were  in, 
which  are  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  round  at  top  like 
a  haycock,  very  remarkable,  some  red  and  some 
white.  The  woodland  lies  farther  in  still,  where 
there  were  divers  sorts  of  small  trees,  scarce  any  three 
feet  in  circumference,  their  bodies  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high,  with  a  head  of  small  limbs  or  boughs.  By 
the  sides  of  the  creeks,  especially  nigh  the  sea,  there 
grow  a  few  small  black  mangrove  trees.  There  are 
but  few  land  animals.  I  saw  some  lizards  ;  and  my 
men  saw  two  or  three  beasts  like  hungry  wolves,  lean, 
like  so  many  skeletons,  being  nothing  but  skin  and 
bones.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  foot  of  one  of 
those  beasts  that  I  mentioned  as  seen  by  us  in  New 
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Holland.  We  saw  a  racoon  or  two,  and  one  small 
speckled  snake.  The  land-fowls  that  we  saw  here 
were  crows,  just  such  as  ours  in  England  ;  small 
hawks  and  kites,  a  few  of  each  sort :  but  here  are 
plenty  of  small  turtle-doves,  that  are  plump,  fat,  and 
very  good  meat.  Here  are  two  or  three  sorts  of 
smaller  birds,  some  as  big  as  larks,  some  less,  but 
not  many  of  either  sort.  The  sea-fowl  are  pelicans, 
boobies,  noddies,  curlews,  sea-pies,  etc.,  and  but  few  of 
these  neither.  The  sea  is  plentifully  stocked  with  the 
largest  whales  that  I  ever  saw,  but  not  to  compare 
with  the  vast  ones  of  the  northern  seas.  We  saw 
also  a  great  many  green  turtle,  but  caught  none,  here 
being  no  place  to  set  a  turtle-net  in,  there  being  no 
channel  for  them,  and  the  tides  running  so  strong. 
We  saw  some  sharks  and  parracoots,  and  with  hooks 
and  lines  we  caught  some  rock-fish  and  old- wives.  Of 
shell-fish,  here  were  oysters  both  of  the  common  kind 
for  eating,  and  of  the  pearl  kind,  and  also  wilks, 
conches,  muscles,  limpets,  periwinkles,  etc. ;  and  I 
gathered  a  few  strange  shells,  chiefly  a  sort  not  large, 
and  thick  set  all  about  with  rays  or  spikes  growing 
in  rows.  And  thus  having  ranged  about  a  consider- 
able time  upon  this  coast,  without  finding  any  good 
fresh  water,  or  any  convenient  place  to  clean  the 
ship,  as  I  had  hoped  for,  and  it  being,  moreover,  the 
height  of  the  dry  season,  and  my  men  growing  scor- 
butic for  want  of  refreshments,  so  that  I  had  little 
encouragement  to  search  further,  I  resolved  to  leave 
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this  coast,  and  accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, set  sail  towards  Timor." 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1700,  Dampier  and  his  com- 
panions first  descried  the  land  of  New  Guinea,  and  on 
the  next  day  ran  in  with  the  mainland,  which  appeared 
to  be  high.  When  anchor  was  found,  fowls,  fruits, 
and  fish  were  obtained  in  considerable  quantities.  On 
the  tenth  they  sailed  away  again,  and  Dampier  dis- 
covered the  White  Island,  which  he  so  named  from 
its  many  white  cliffs.  It  was  in  latitude  3°  4'  S.,  and 
512  miles  east  of  Babao.  At  a  distance  of  three 
leagues  from  New  Guinea  thirty-seven  fathoms  of 
water  were  registered.  Another  island,  where  cockles 
abounded,  he  named  Cockle  Island.  On  the  morning 
of  the  seventh  the  commander  sent  his  boat  ashore  on 
Pigeon  Island.  In  the  afternoon  the  men  returned, 
bringing  twenty-two  pigeons  and  many  cockles — 
some  very  large,  some  small.  They  also  brought  one 
empty  shell  which  weighed  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  pounds. 

Next  evening  they  anchored  in  forty-two  fathoms, 
near  King  William's  Island,  where  they  went  ashore  next 
morning,  drank  his  Majesty's  health,  and  honoured  it 
with  his  name.  It  was  about  two  leagues  and  a  half 
in  length,  very  high,  and  extraordinarily  well  clothed 
with  woods.  The  trees  were  of  divers  sorts,  all  very 
green  and  flourishing ;  many  of  them  had  flowers, 
some  white,  some  purple,  others  yellow,  all  which  smelt 
very  fragrantly.  The  trees  were  generally  tall  and 
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straight-bodied,  and  fit  for  any  use.  One  was  seen 
without  knot  or  limb,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high  ;  it 
was  three  fathoms  round,  and  kept  its  bulk  without 
decrease  almost  to  the  very  top.  The  mould  of  the 
island  was  black,  but  not  deep,  it  being  very  rocky. 
On  the  sides  and  top  of  the  island  were  many  palmetto 
trees,  whose  heads  could  be  discerned  above  all  the 
other  trees.  An  island  shortly  afterwards  discovered 
was  named  Providence  Island  ;  and  a  second  one, 
about  thirty  miles  long,  mountainous  and  woody,  with 
many  savannahs,  was  called  Matthias  Island,  from  the 
day  on  which  it  was  discovered.  Yet  a  third  dis- 
covery was  named  Squally  Island. 

On  the  eighth  of  March  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea 
was  approached.  "  Before  night,"  says  Dampier,  "  we 
opened  the  headland  fair,  and  I  named  it  St.  George. 
The  land  from  hence  trends  away  west-north-west 
about  ten  leagues,  which  is  as  far  as  we  could  see  it ; 
and  the  land  that  we  saw  to  the  westward  of  it  in  the 
evening,  which  bore  west-by-south,  half  south,  was 
another  point  about  ten  leagues  from  Cape  St.  George, 
between  which  there  runs  in  a  deep  bay  for  twenty 
leagues  or  more.  We  saw  some  high  land  in  spots 
like  islands  down  in  that  bay,  at  a  great  distance  ;  but 
whether  they  are  islands,  or  the  main  closing  there, 
we  know  not.  The  next  morning  we  saw  other  lands, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  westermost  point,  which  till 
then  was  clouded.  It  was  very  high  land,  and  the 
same  that  we  saw  the  day  before  that  disappeared  in 
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a  cloud.  Thus  Cape  St.  George  lies  in  the  latitude 
of  5°  5'  S.,  and  meridian  distance  from  Cape  Mabo 
1290  miles.  The  island  off  this  cape  I  called  St. 
George's  Isle ;  and  the  bay  between  it  and  the  west 
point  I  named  St.  George's  Bay.  Note,  no  Dutch 
drafts  go  so  far  as  this  cape  by  ten  leagues.  On  the 
tenth,  in  the  evening,  we  got  within  a  league  of  the 
westermost  land  seen,  which  is  pretty  high  and  very 
woody,  but  no  appearance  of  anchoring.  I  stood  off 
again,  designing,  if  possible,  to  ply  to  and  fro  in  this 
bay  till  I  found  a  conveniency  to  wood  and  water. 
We  saw  no  more  plantations,  nor  cocoa-nut  trees ;  yet 
in  the  night  we  discerned  a  small  fire  right  against  us. 
The  next  morning  we  saw  a  burning  mountain  in  the 
country.  It  was  round,  high,  and  peaked  atop,  as 
most  volcanoes  are,  and  sent  forth  a  great  quantity 
of  smoke.  We  took  up  a  log  of  driftwood  and  split 
it  for  firing,  in  which  we  found  some  small  fish.  The 
day  after,  we  passed  by  the  south-west  cape  of  this 
bay,  leaving  it  to  the  north  of  us.  When  we  were 
abreast  of  it,  I  called  my  officers  together  and  named 
it  Cape  Orford,  in  honour  of  my  noble  patron,  drink- 
ing his  lordship's  health.  This  cape  bears  from  Cape 
St.  George  south-west  about  eighteen  leagues.  Be- 
tween them  there  is  a  bay  about  twenty-five  leagues 
deep,  having  pretty  high  land  all  round  it,  especially 
near  the  capes,  though  they  themselves  are  not  high. 
Cape  Orford  lies  in  the  latitude  of  5°  24'  S.,  by 
my  observation,  and  meridian  distance  from  Cape 
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St.  George,  forty-four  miles  W.  The  land  trends  from 
this  cape  north-west  by  west  into  the  bay,  and  on  the 
other  side  south-west  per  compass,  which  is  south- 
west 9°  west,  allowing  the  variation,  which  is  here  9° 
east.  The  land  on  each  side  of  the  cape  is  more 
savannah  than  woodland,  and  is  highest  on  the  north- 
west side." 

On  going  ashore  to  get  wood  and  water  for  his 
ship,  Dampier  had  a  brush  with  the  natives  ;  but  they 
fled  before  the  discharge  of  some  heavy  guns.  The 
same  thing  occurred  when  they  visited  several  villages 
in  quest  of  food.  Dampier  named  the  place  of  his 
landing  Port  Montague.  Leaving  there  on  March  22, 
a  burning  island  was  soon  met  with,  and  all  night  the 
large  volcano  vomited  fire  and  smoke  very  amazingly. 
Dampier  thus  describes  his  discovery  of  Nova  Britan- 
nia, after  leaving  the  burning  island  : — 

"  The  eastermost  part  of  New  Guinea  lies  forty  miles 
to  the  westward  of  this  tract  of  land,  and  by  hydrog- 
raphers  they  are  made  joining  together ;  but  here  I 
found  an  opening  and  passage  between,  with  many 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  lie  on  the  north  side  of 
this  passage  or  strait.  The  channel  is  very  good, 
between  the  islands  and  the  land  to  the  eastward. 
The  east  part  of  New  Guinea  is  high  and  mountain- 
ous, ending  on  the  north-east  with  a  large  promontory, 
which  I  named  King  William's  Cape,  in  honour  of 
his  present  Majesty.  We  saw  some  smoke  on  it,  and 
leaving  it  on  our  larboard  side,  steered  away  near  the 
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east  land,  which  ends  with  two  remarkable  capes,  or 
heads,  distant  from  each  other  about  six  or  seven 
leagues.  Within  each  head  were  two  very  remark- 
able mountains,  ascending  very  gradually .  from  the 
seaside,  which  afforded  a  very  pleasant  and  agree- 
able prospect.  The  mountains  and  lower  land  were 
pleasantly  mixed  with  woodland  and  savannahs. 
The  trees  appeared  very  green  and  flourishing ;  and 
the  savannahs  seemed  to  be  very  smooth  and  even. 
No  meadow  in  England  appears  more  green  in  the 
spring  than  these.  We  saw  smoke,  but  did  not 
strive  to  anchor  here,  but  rather  chose  to  get  under 
one  of  the  islands  (where  I  thought  I  should  find 
few  or  no  inhabitants),  that  I  might  repair  my  pin- 
nace, which  was  so  crazy  -that  I  could  not  venture 
ashore  anywhere  with  her.  As  we  stood  over  to  the 
islands  we  looked  out  very  well  to  the  north,  but 
could  see  no  land  that  way ;  by  which  I  was  well 
assured  that  we  were  got  through,  and  that  this  east 
land  does  not  join  to  New  Guinea  ;  therefore  I  named 
it  Nova  Britannia.  The  north-west  cape  I  called 
Cape  Gloucester,  and  the  south-west  point  Cape  Anne ; 
and  the  north-west  mountain,  which  is  very  remark- 
able, I  called  Mount  Gloucester.  This  island,  which  I 
called  Nova  Britannia,  has  about  4°  of  latitude,  the 
body  of  it  lying  in  4°,  and  the  northernmost  point 
in  2°  32',  and  the  southernmost  point  in  6°  30'  S. 
It  has  about  5°  18'  longitude  from  east  to  west.  It 
is  generally  high,  mountainous  land,  mixed  with  large 
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valleys,  which,  as  well  as  the  mountains,  appeared 
very  fertile  ;  and  in  most  places  that  we  saw  the 
trees  are  very  large,  tall,  and  thick.  It  is  also  very 
well  inhabited  with  strong,  well-limbed  negroes,  whom 
we  found  very  daring  and  bold  at  several  places." 

While  coasting  about,  Dampier  discovered  several 
islands,  which  he  named  Sir  George  Rooke's  Island, 
Long  Island,  Crown  Island,  and  Sir  R.  Rich's  Island. 
He  afterwards  made  his  way  south  again,  visiting 
King  William's  Island,  and  Cape  Mabo,  which  lies  in 
the  latitude  of  50°  S. 

The  Count  de  la  Perouse,  a  French  navigator,  was 
born  near  Albi,  in  Languedoc,  August  22,  1741.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  naval  war  against  En- 
gland, 1778-83,  especially  by  destroying  the  forts  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  After  the  conclusion  of 
peace  he  was  chosen  to  command  an  expedition  of  dis- 
covery sent  out  by  the  French  Government.  He  sailed 
in  August  1785  with  two  ships,  visited  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  explored  the  north-eastern  coasts  of 
Asia,  where,  by  sailing  through  La  Perouse  Strait  be- 
tween Saghalien  and  Yezo,  he  discovered  that  each  of 
these  was  a  separate  island.  It  is  known  that  early 
in  1788  he  was  exploring  the  southern  seas,  for  in 
February  of  that  year  he  sailed  from  Botany  Bay ; 
after  that  all  trace  of  him  was  lost.  Dillon,  an  En- 
glish naval  captain,  fully  ascertained  in  1826  that 
both  of  La  Perouse's  ships  had  been  wrecked  in  a 
storm  on  a  coral  reef  off  Vanikoro,  an  island  lying 
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north  of  the  New  Hebrides.  The  account  of  the  early 
portions  of  La  Perouse's  voyage,  prepared  from 
materials  sent  home  by  him,  was  published  in  1797, 
under  the  title  of  Voyage  autour  du  Monde. 

The  principal  discoveries  of  the  vast  regions  which 
lie  to  the  south  of  the  Molucca  Islands  are  un- 
doubtedly due  to  Dutch  navigators ;  but  unfortunately 
many  of  their  journals  and  charts  have  not  been 
accessible,  even  to  their  own  countrymen.  The  best 
thing  of  the  kind  available  is  the  chart  given  by 
Thevenot  at  the  end  of  Pelsart's  journal.  In  1628 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  sent  out  a  number  of 
vessels  to  the  South  Seas,  one  of  them  being  the 
Batavia,  commanded  by  Captain  Francis  Pelsart. 
Early  in  June  1629,  the  Batavia  was  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  by  a  storm,  and  was  driven  on 
the  Abrolhos  shoals,  which  lie  in  the  latitude  of  28°  S. 
Much  time  was  lost,  and  the  crew  suffered  great  hard- 
ships on  the  adjacent  islands.  Leaving  most  of  the 
crew  here,  Pelsart  got  away  from  the  place,  and  went 
to  Batavia  for  succour  from  the  governor.  While  he 
was  away,  the  supercargo,  Jerom  Cornelis,  revolted 
with  a  number  of  accomplices,  and  murdered  a  number 
of  those  who  resisted  them.  Having  broken  open  the 
merchants'  chests,  which  had  been  saved  out  of  the 
wreck,  Cornelis  and  his  companions  began  to  lead  a 
life  of  luxury.  Cornelis  drew  up  a  code  of  regula- 
tions for  a  so-called  principality  which  he  founded, 
and  of  which  he  styled  himself  captain-general.  He 
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planned  expeditions  to  destroy  those  on  the  islands 
who  opposed  him  ;  but  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner. 
Captain  Pelsart  now  arrived  in  the  Sardam  frigate. 
He  was  immediately  warned  by  Weybhays,  who  had 
made  a  gallant  stand  against  Cornelis,  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  how  that  the  conspirators  had  mur- 
dered no  fewer  than  125  persons.  The  conspirators 
were  allowed  to  come  on  board  the  Sardam,  but  with- 
out arms ;  and  on  being  taken  into  the  vessel,  they 
were  instantly  put  in  irons.  One  of  them,  named 
John  Bremen,  owned  that  he  had  murdered  with  his 
own  hands,  or  assisted  in  murdering,  twenty-seven 
persons.  Cornelis  was  captured  and  at  once  put  in 
irons.  On  the  voyage  back  to  Batavia  so  many  diffi- 
culties were  experienced  that  Captain  Pelsart  called  a 
council,  which,  after  due  deliberation,  determined  to 
try  the  prisoners  on  the  spot.  They  were  accordingly 
examined,  convicted,  and  executed. 

The  country  upon  which  Pelsart  had  suffered  ship- 
wreck was  New  Holland,  the  coast  of  which  had  not 
till  then  been  at  all  examined.  It  was  afterwards  sur- 
veyed by  Captain  Dampier. 

Thevenot  remarks  that  "  the  terra  australis,  which 
makes  a  fifth  part  of  our  globe,  has  been  discovered 
at  different  times.  That  part  called  "Witlandt  was 
first  seen  in  1628  ;  the  land  of  Peter  Nuytz,  the 
sixteenth  of  January  1627  ;  Diemen's  Land  in  Novem- 
ber 1642  ;  and  New  Holland  in  1644.  The  Chinese 
were  well  acquainted  with  this  country  formerly,  for 
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we  find  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  mentions  several 
great  islands  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Java,  which  he 
must  have  learned  from  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  what 
he  says  of  Madagascar ;  for  this  nation  did  what  the 
Europeans  do  now — traverse  all  these  Indian  seas, 
quite  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  extend  their  com- 
merce, or  to  make  new  discoveries." 

With  regard  to  the  principal  countries  of  New  Hol- 
land, there  is  Carpentaria  to  the  north-east,  the  coast 
of  which,  forming  a  great  bay,  faces  to  the  west.  At 
the  entry  of  this  bay  are  the  Molucca  Islands ;  to  the 
north  lie  the  lands  of  Arnheim  and  Diemen,  which  last 
is  different  from  the  Diemen  of  Abel  Tasman.  To  the 
north-west  lies  the  land  of  De  Witt.  Towards  the  west 
lie  Endracht  or  Concordia,  and  Edels's  and  Leuwin's 
Land.  This  last  occupies  the  point  on  the  south-west. 
To  the  south  lies  the  land  of  Peter  Nuytz,  and  farther 
south,  but  trending  eastwards,  the  land  of  Diemen,  if 
indeed  this  last  should  be  comprehended  under  the 
same  division.  The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  is  a  broad 
and  deep  indentation  of  the  north  coast  of  Australia, 
stretching  from  11°  to  17°  SO'  S.  latitude,  and  from 
136°  to  142°  east  longitude.  Its  name  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  river  Carpentier,  so  named  by 
Carstenz  in  1623,  in  honour  of  Pieter  Carpentier, 
governor -general  of  the  Dutch  Indies.  The  gulf  con- 
.tains  many  islands.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  Cape  York 
Peninsula.  To  the  south  and  west  are  the  territories 
of  Queensland  and  the  northern  territory  of  South 
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Australia.  On  the  east  it  receives  the  Mitchell  and 
Van  Diemen  Rivers ;  at  the  south,  the  Flinders,  Leich- 
hardt,  and  Albert ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Roper. 

In  running  along  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland 
back  towards  the  equator,  we  find  the  Terra,  Australia 
Espiritu  Santo,  discovered  by  Quiros.  But  for  a 
long  period  the  vast  interval  lying  between  Leuwin's 
and  Quiros's  discovery  was  practically  unknown. 
This  tract  extends  from  latitude  43°  S.  to  latitude 
19°  S.  In  Saris's  journal,  preserved  by  Purchas, 
there  is,  under  the  year  1606,  an  account  of  a  small 
vessel  called  the  Little  Sun,  which  was  sent  by  the 
Dutch  from  the  Molucca  Islands  for  the  discovery  of 
New  Guinea  ;  which  country,  says  Saris,  they  knew 
nothing  of  at  that  time,  but  where  they  imagined 
gold  was  to  be  found.  Saris  adds  that  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  told  by  a  Chinese  captain,  just  come 
from  Banda,  that  the  Dutch  vessel  had  put  in  there 
on  her  return  from  New  Guinea.  The  crew  stated 
that,  having  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  in  order  to 
learn  something  of  the  country,  the  natives  received 
them  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  which  had  killed  nine 
Dutchmen.  They  represented  the  natives  as  being 
very  barbarous,  and  even  cannibals  ;  and  being  afraid 
to  stay  longer  on  these  inhospitable  shores,  they 
returned  without  doing  anything. 

Certain  land  was  discovered  in  1616  by  Theodoric 
Hertog,  a  native  of  Endracht,  which  was  called  Con- 
cordia  or  Endracht.  The  coast  lies  from  19°  to  25° 
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S.  latitude,  and  Hertog  landed  there  in  the  month  of 
October.  The  principal  inlet,  called  Sharp's  Bay, 
abounds  with  sea-dogs  ;  and  the  great  ledge  of  rocks 
lying  off  the  most  southern  part  of  the  coast  is  called 
the  Abrolhos  of  Frederick  Houtman.  The  river,  or 
rather  strait,  to  the  northward,  received  the  name  of 
Jacob  Remesseus,  in  nearly  22°  S.  latitude.  This 
country  was  subsequently  seen  by  Pelsart  and 
Dampier.  In  1618,  Zeachen,  a  native  of  Arnheim, 
discovered  the  land  called  Arnheim  and  Diemen, 
about  latitude  14°  S.  Diemen  owes  its  name  to 
Anthony  van  Diemen,  at  that  time  general  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  who  returned  to  Europe 
with  vast  riches  in  1631.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  during  his  stay  in  the  Indies  he  greatly  pro- 
moted discovery  in  the  southern  world,  as  the 
navigators  imposed  his  name  on  many  of  the  capes, 
rivers,  and  bays  in  that  region. 

In  1619  John  Edels  coasted  the  western  shore  of 
Arnheim  and  Diemen  to  the  southward,  and  gave  his 
name  to  it.  Edels's  Land  lies  nearly  in  39°  S.  latitude. 
In  1622  was  discovered  that  point  where  the  land 
makes  a  turn  from  west  to  south-east  in  35°  S. 
latitude.  To  this  was  given  the  name  of  Leuwin,  or 
the  Lioness,  probably  because  this  was  the  ship's 
name.  Du  Quesne  was  upon  this  coast  afterwards, 
in  the  year  1687  ;  and  one  Flamming,  a  Dutchman, 
with  three  ships,  touched  here  in  1697,  and  found 
several  good  havens  and  rivers  well  stored  with  fish, 
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in  latitude  31°  30'  S.  In  1628  William  de  Witt 
gave  his  name  to  that  part  of  the  coast  he  surveyed, 
in  22°  S.  latitude,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Remesseus. 
Here  it  was,  too,  that,  in  the  same  year,  Viane,  a 
Dutch  captain,  was  shipwrecked,  being  thrown  on  the 
coast  while  he  was  passing  the  dangerous  Strait  of 
Bali,  to  the  east  of  Java.  The  discovery  of 
Carpentaria  we  have  already  alluded  to,  so  it  now 
only  remains  to  add  that,  in  the  year  1664,  the 
whole  of  the  vast  region  above  described  received  the 
name  of  New  Holland. 

On  the  third  of  May  1697  three  Dutch  vessels  left 
the  Texel,  with  orders  to  examine  the  west  coast  of 
New  Holland ;  and  they  ran  along  it  from  the  island 
called  Rottenest  to  the  river  William.  An  account  of 
this  voyage  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
1701,  but  without  a  map.  They  had  sight  of  these 
southern  regions  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December, 
and  they  continued  on  these  coasts  till  February  1698. 
According  to  their  account,  it  is  the  most  miserable 
country  on  the  globe ;  so  that  Dampier  had  reason  to 
say  that  the  Hottentots  of  the  Cape  were  lords  when 
compared  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland. 

On  the  first  of  May  1705,  three  Dutch  ships  sailed 
from  Timor,  with  orders  to  examine  the  north  coast 
of  New  Holland  more  exactly  than  had  hitherto  been 
done.  They  noted  the  shoals,  bays,  and  rocks  upon 
the  coast.  In  their  route  they  met  with  no  lands, 
excepting  certain  rocks  lying  above  water  in  11°  52' 
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south  latitude.  They  saw  the  west  coast  of  New 
Holland  in  4°  to  the  east  of  the  east  point  of  Timor. 
Hence  they  continued  their  course  to  the  northward, 
passing  by  a  large  shoal  which  lies  above  water  in 
some  places,  and  extends  more  than  five  German 
leagues.  Hence  they  stood  to  the  east  along  the  coast 
of  New  Holland,  observing  everything  as  carefully  as 
possible.  But  this  is  all  the  account  we  can  give  of 
their  discovery.  In  this  year  1705  the  Dutch  also 
sent  out  a  yacht,  called  the  Yellow  Pinion,  for  the 
discovery  of  the  south-east  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
the  situation  of  which  they  found  very  different  from 
what  it  is  represented  in  the  common  maps.  They 
mention  their  having  found  several  places  inhabited, 
such  as  what  they  called  Red  Point ;  another  at  a 
place  called  Waba ;  and  another  at  Green  Point,  where 
they  found  good  anchorage  and  fresh  water.  Here 
one  of  their  sailors  was  killed  by  the  natives.  From 
another  place  they  brought  away  four  men  and  three 
women.  Two  of  the  men  escaped,  and  they  set  the 
women  at  liberty.  Le  Brun,  a  famous  painter  and 
traveller,  being  at  Batavia  when  this  vessel  returned, 
has  given  us  the  figure  of  one  of  these  savages,  drawn 
from  life,  with  his  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand. 

In  March  1800  an  important  expedition  was  sent 
out  by  the  French  Government  for  the  discovery  of 
southern  lands.  Two  vessels  were  provided  —  Le 
Geographe,  a  handsome  corvette,  mounting  thirty 
guns ;  and  Le  Naturaliste,  a  large,  strong,  and  broad- 
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built  vessel  of  nearly  similar  draught  to  the  other. 
The  officers  were  all  carefully  selected,  and  an  able 
scientific  staff  accompanied  the  expedition,  which  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Hamelin.  Among  the  staff 
was  M.  Peron,  who  went  as  geologist,  and  he  wrote  a 
narrative  of  the  voyage,  which,  from  the  flattering 
report  upon  it  by  the  Institute,  was  ordered  by  the 
emperor  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Great  things  were  expected  from  this  expedition, 
and  a  committee  of  learned  men  of  the  Institute  drew 
up  for  its  guidance  a  series  of  elaborate  instructions. 
"  According  to  this  plan,"  says  M.  Peron,  "  we  were  to 
touch  at  the  Isle  of  France,  take  up  there  a  third 
vessel  of  inferior  size,  bear  away  afterwards  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  double 
the  South  Cape,  examine  at  all  points  the  Channel 
D'Entrecasteaux,  ascend  as  high  as  possible  up  all  the 
rivers  of  this  part  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  reconnoitre 
the  whole  eastern  coast  of  that  large  island,  penetrate 
into  Bass's  Strait  by  Banks's  Strait,  and  determine 
with  the  utmost  nicety  the  points  of  entrance  and 
departure  of  the  former  of  these  straits  ;  fix  the  precise 
position  and  extent  of  Hunter's  Islands ;  steer  after- 
wards to  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Holland,  and 
coast  along  it  to  the  point  where  D'Entrecasteaux 
finished  ;  pass  at  the  back  of  the  islands  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Francis,  and  visit  that  portion  of  the  continent 
covered  by  these  islands  where  a  strait  was  supposed 
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to  exist  communicating  with  the  bottom  of  the  great 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  which  consequently  would 
have  divided  New  Holland  into  two  great  islands  of 
nearly  equal  dimensions.  This  first  part  of  our  work 
completed,  we  were  afterwards  to  steer  for  Cape 
Leuwin  and  the  unknown  coast  north  of  this  point, 
and  to  determine  next  the  chief  positions  of  the  more 
ancient  navigators,  and  the  geography  of  which  must 
necessarily  participate  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
methods  and  instruments  of  their  time.  We  were 
further  to  ascend  the  river  of  Swans  as  high  as 
possible ;  make  an  exact  draught  of  the  island 
Rottenest  and  the  neighbouring  coast  ;  visit  the 
tremendous  Abrolhos,  so  fatal  to  Pelsart ;  complete  the 
draught  of  Shark's  Bay  ;  ascertain  different  positions 
on  De  Witt's  Land  and  along  the  north-west  coast, 
especially  the  entrance  of  King  William's  River, 
Rosemary  Islands,  etc.  ;  terminating  at  length  this 
long  and  first  campaign  at  the  north-west  cape  of 
New  Holland.  From  this  last  point,  making  sail  for 
the  Moluccas,  we  were  to  winter  at  Timor  or 
Amboyna.  From  one  or  the  other  of  these  islands, 
passing  north  of  Ceram,  we  were  ordered  to  make 
the  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  reconnoitre 
it  to  the  point  where  Cook  stopped,  behind  which  a 
strait  was  supposed  to  exist,  dividing  New  Guinea 
into  several  islands.  Descending  again  towards 
Endeavour  Strait,  we  were  to  make  land  at  the 
eastern  point  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  enter 
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the  gulf,  and  determine  the  chief  spots  in  it ;  ascertain 
the  position  of  several  islands  marked  on  old  charts, 
and  visit  the  mouths  of  that  heap  of  pretended  rivers 
noticed  in  the  ancient  plan  of  the  gulf,  into  which  no 
one,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  had  penetrated. 
Coasting  then  the  land  of  Arnheim,  and  Diemen's 
northern  land,  we  were  to  conclude  our  second  voyage 
at  the  same  north-west  cape  at  which  the  first 
terminated.  Traversing  then  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
ascertaining  the  yet  very  uncertain  longitude  of  Trial 
Islands,  we  had  orders  to  proceed  a  second  time  to 
the  Isle  of  France  ;  thence,  in  our  passage  home  to 
Europe,  which  was  calculated  to  take  place  in  the 
spring  of  1802,  our  tedious  labours  were  to  terminate 
in  a  useful  manner  with  the  ascertainment  of  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  respecting  the 
position  of  which,  among  geographers,  some  doubt  yet 
remained." 

The  project  thus  embraced  more  than  5,000  sea- 
leagues  of  coast,  either  wholly  unknown  or  very  badly 
laid  down ;  in  fact,  so  great  a  mission  had  never 
before  been  undertaken,  except  perhaps  by  Vancouver. 
It  is  not  so  much  in  open  navigation  that  perils  are 
encountered,  but  in  dangerous  shoals,  and  in  coasting 
voyages  along  unknown  and  forbidding  coasts.  The 
coast  of  New  Holland  had  been  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  disasters  and  shipwrecks,  and  the  major 
part  of  the  islands  in  Bass's  Strait  had  likewise  been 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  ships,  and  the  French  ship 
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Enterprise  had   been   dashed   to   pieces    against  the 
dangerous  islands  that  close  its  eastern  opening. 

This  new  expedition,  before  it  closed  its  record, 
was  destined  to  testify  once  more  to  the  perils  of  this 
navigation ;  and  the  loss  of  the  two  vessels  of  Captain 
Flinders,  sent  by  the  English  Government  to  compete 
with  it,  furnished  only  too  clearly  new  and  lamentable 
evidence.  However,  the  French  expedition  left  Havre 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October  1800,  and  in  November 
safely  reached  Teneriffe,  where  a  considerable  stay  was 
made.  Quitting  the  Canaries  on  November  the  thir- 
teenth, the  Isle  of  France  was  made  on  the  fifteenth 
of  March  1801.  Here  five  or  six  weeks  were  spent  in 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  island  and  its  products. 
The  next  part  of  the  voyage,  which  occupied  from  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April  to  the  nineteenth  of  June  1801, 
ranged  from  the  Isle  of  France  to  New  Holland — 
Leuwin's  Land.  Some  very  severe  storms  were  experi- 
enced on  the  way,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  When  they 
landed,  the  natives  proved  somewhat  hostile,  and  in- 
disposed to  cultivate  relations.  After  making  the  isle 
of  Rottenest,  the  expedition  bore  away  north-west  by 
north,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Abrolhos  of  Houtman, 
unpleasantly  famous  for  the  shipwreck  of  Pelsart. 
On  the  twenty-second  of  June  there  was  the  first 
sight  of  Endracht's  Land.  This  part  of  New  Holland 
presents  nearly  the  same  aspect  as  Leuwin's  Land — 
that  is  to  say,  a  constant  continuance  of  low  coasts  of 
nearly  uniform  level,  sandy,  sterile,  reddish  or  grey, 
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furrowed  at  the  surface  in  different  parts  by  ravines, 
almost  perpendicular  in  every  part,  oftentimes  shielded 
by  reefs  ;  in  short,  inaccessible,  arid  perfectly  justifying 
the  epithet  bestowed  on  it  by  Bougainville  of  the 
Iron  Coast. 

Two  barren  islands  were  discovered,  to  which  the 
names  of  Dorre  and  Bernier  were  given.  In  marked 
contrast  to  the  frightful  sterility  of  the  land,  the  sea 
presented  the  most  varied  and  numerous  productions. 
The  vessels  were  on  every  side  surrounded  by  large 
banks  of  salpse,  doris,  medusse,  beroes,  and  porpites, 
species  of  molluscse  and  zoophites.  The  prodigious 
number  of  these  animals,  their  uniform  and  extra- 
ordinary shape,  their  beautiful  colours,  and  the 
suppleness  and  celerity  of  their  movements,  were  to 
all  the  voyagers,  and  especially  to  Peron  and  his 
friends  and  colleagues,  Lesneur  and  Mange,  a  spectacle 
which  excited  extreme  pleasure  and  admiration.  In 
the  midst  of  these  innocent  and  graceful  legions  were 
distinguished  a  vast  number  of  dangerous  reptiles, 
which,  gliding  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  waves, 
seemed  in  resolute  pursuit  of  a  heap  of  small  clupese. 
These  sea-reptiles  were  distinguished  from  land- 
serpents  by  their  tail,  which  was  flat  and  oar-shaped, 
and  by  their  narrower  body,  which  resembled  that  of 
an  eel,  and  terminated  below  almost  in  an  angle. 
They  were  of  very  varied  and  sometimes  extremely 
brilliant  hue.  Some  had  one  uniform  colour,  such  as 
yellow,  grey,  green,  or  bluish  ;  others  had  rings  of 
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blue,  white,  red,  green,  black,  etc.  ;  these,  again,  were 
marked  with  large  spots,  disposed  with  less  or  greater 
regularity  ;  while  others  were  distinguished  by  very 
small  specks  elegantly  distributed  over  the  whole 
body.  One  of  these  species  was  remarkable  among 
the  rest  by  the  colour  of  its  head,  which  was  of  a 
brilliant  purple-red.  This  was  the  red-headed  sea- 
serpent  of  Dampier.  The  reptiles  varied  from  thirteen 
inches  to  thirteen  feet  in  length. 

On  the  sixth  of  July  the  vessels  doubled  a  large 
cape  which  formed  the  north-east  point  of  the  Bay 
of  Sharks,  and  had  the  appearance  of  an  enormous 
bastion.  It  was  called  Cape  Cuvier,  in  memory  of  the 
learned  naturalist  of  that  name.  The  north-west  cape 
of  New  Holland,  which  was  descried  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  July,  was  named  Cape  Murat ;  and  several 
low  and  barren  islands  to  the  north  were  called  the 
Islands  Bivoli,  in  memory  of  the  victory  of  that 
name. 

From  the  twenty-third  of  July  to  the  sixteenth  of 
August  De  Witt's  Land  was  visited  and  explored.  It 
is  very  large,  and  comprises  nearly  ten  degrees  of 
latitude  by  fifteen  of  longitude.  Continuing  his 
narrative,  M.  Peron  says : — "  The  twenty-third  of  July 
we  passed  within  sight  of  a  low  and  barren  island, 
about  three  leagues  in  length,  called  Hermit  Island, 
from  the  brave  officer  of  that  name  in  the  navy. 
From  the  twenty-third  to  the  twenty-fifth  we  had 
flagging  winds  and  dead  calms,  which  did  not  admit 
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of  our  making  much  progress  ;  and  the  currents  carried 
us  far  enough  from  the  shore  to  prevent  our  having 
sight  of  it.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  at  its  surface 
was  then  20°  of  Reaumur,  and  multiplication  went  on 
rapidly  in  its  bosom.  Independent,  in  fact,  of  a 
prodigious  number  of  medusae,  salpse,  porpites,  etc., 
we  were  surrounded  by  fish  of  different  kinds, 
especially  balistse,  chsetodons,  clupese,  etc.,  which  must 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  equatorial  fish.  Large 
sharks  were  seen  at  every  instant  about  the  ship,  and 
everywhere  whales  and  turtles  in  profusion.  We 
likewise  distinguished  two  new  species  of  sea-serpents, 
the  one  from  eight  to  ten  feet  (English)  in  length,  of 
a  green  colour,  spotted  with  red  and  brown  ;  the  other, 
from  three  to  four  feet  long,  of  a  duller  green,  was 
distinguished  by  large  yellow  and  black  scales  on  its 
back.  On  the  twenty-seventh  we  had  sight  of  a  small 
archipelago,  which  we  called  Forestier's  Archipelago, 
in  honour  of  the  chief  of  the  first  division  of  the 
ministry  of  marine.  These  islands,  which  we  after- 
wards examined  with  great  exactitude,  are  at  a  short 
distance  from  those  of  Rosemary  and  the  archipelago 
of  Dampier.  We  reckoned  six  principal  ones,  the 
largest  but  from  three  to  four  leagues  in  length.  They 
appear  to  be  generally  low  and  sterile,  like  those  of 
Rivoli ;  one  of  them,  however,  designated  the  Island 
Depuch,  and  which  lies  in  latitude  20°  35'  30"  S., 
longitude  115°  12'  50"  east  of  Paris,  presented  itself 
under  such  a  particular  appearance  that  the  com- 
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mander  thought  right  to  examine  it  with  greater 
nicety.  For  this  purpose,  M.  Rousard  set  off  in  the 
long-boat.  Vainly  did  the  naturalists  request  to  be 
put  on  shore  ;  not  one  could  obtain  this  permission. 
M.  Rousard  returned  by  ten  the  next  morning.  He 
related  that  Depuch  Island  was  only  from  four  to  five 
miles  long  ;  that  a  boat  can  readily  land  ;  and  that, 
from  different  marks  of  the  tides  upon  the  rocks,  the 
greatest  difference  of  high  and  low  water  appeared  to 
be  twenty-six  feet  (English). 

"  By  the  mere  appearance  of  this  island  we  could 
discover  that  its  character  and  nature  were  different 
from  all  we  had  hitherto  seen.  In  fact,  the  land 
was  higher,  the  figure  of  it  more  marked,  and  pro- 
portionately as  we  advanced  this  difference  became 
more  evident.  Instead  of  those  uniform  coasts  pre- 
senting no  point,  no  eminence  whatever,  on  this 
island  were  seen  pointed  and  solitary  rocks,  which, 
like  so  many  needles,  seemed  to  start  from  the 
surface.  The  whole  island  was  volcanic ;  prisms  of 
basalt,  generally  pentsedra,  heaped  one  upon  the 
other,  and  most  commonly  lying  on  their  angles, 
constituted  its  entire  mass.  There  they  arose  like 
walls  of  hewn  stone  ;  here  they  presented  themselves 
in  form  of  a  pavement,  similar  to  the  Giants'  Cause- 
way, so  much  renowned.  In  some  parts  excavations 
were  seen,  of  various  depths ;  here  the  water,  which 
ran  from  neighbouring  parts,  uniting,  formed  a  kind 
of  fountain,  in  which  our  seamen  met  with  some 
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excellent  water  of  ferruginous  nature.  In  these 
spots,  more  moist  than  others,  vegetation  was  rather 
active,  and  about  them  grew  some  handsome  shrubs, 
with  trees  of  higher  size,  which  formed  very  pleasing 
groves." 

During  the  next  few  months  a  great  number  of 
other  new  islands  were  discovered,  though,  as  a  rule, 
they  were  of  small  dimensions.  They  were  in  S. 
latitude  14°  to  16.°  The  Lacepede  Islands  were 
somewhat  more  important  than  the  others,  and  to 
the  north  of  them  a  large  cape  was  called  Cape 
Borda,  after  the  learned  geometrician  of  that  name. 

Among  the  numerous  archipelagos  discovered  was 
one  in  latitude  13°  15'  S.,  which  was  denominated 
the  Archipelago  Bonaparte,  in  honour  of  the  First 
Consul — the  august  patron  of  the  expedition. 

From  the  eighteenth  of  August  to  the  thirteenth 
of  November  was  spent  by  the  members  of  the 
expedition  at  Timor.  Thorough  observations  were 
made  of  the  land  and  its  productions,  as  well  as  of 
the  natives.  During  the  stay  here,  dysentery  made 
fearful  ravages  among  the  crews. 

While  the  Geographe  had  been  thus  employed,  the 
Naturaliste  had  visited  Edels's  Land  from  the  eighth 
of  June  to  the  sixteenth  of  July ;  and  M.  le  Freycinet, 
of  the  latter  vessel,  wrote  an  account  of  the  operations. 
From  the  tenth  of  July  to  the  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
tember was  spent  in  exploring  Endracht's  Land. 

The  two  vessels,  which  had  long  been  separated, 
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having  at  length  again  united,  they  shaped  their 
course  from  Timor  to  the  south  cape  of  Diemen's 
Land,  which  was  reached  on  January  13,  1802. 
Over  a  month  was  spent  in  this  region,  and  most 
interesting  scientific  and  geographical  facts  collected. 
Five  weeks  were  next  devoted  to  the  south-east 
portion  of  Diemen's  Land,  where  many  discoveries 
of  islands  and  capes  were  made.  Then  from  the 
fifteenth  of  February  to  the  twenty-ninth  of  March 
were  explored  in  succession  the  eastern  coast  of 
Diemen's  Land,  Banks's  Strait,  and  Bass's  Strait. 
While  passing  through  Bass's  Strait,  the  vessels 
were  in  great  peril,  owing  to  furious  gales. 

The  vessels  now  parted,  arid  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  March  a  long  survey  of  Napoleon's  Land  was 
begun  by  the  Geographe,  which  was  extended  to  the 
eighth  of  May.  Many  discoveries  were  made,  in- 
cluding Cape  Richelieu,  Talleyrand  Bay,  Cape  Suffrein, 
Cape  Marengo,  Cape  Desaix,  Cape  Volney,  Fourcroy 
Island,  Tourville  Bay,  Dragon  Island,  Cape  Du  Quesne, 
Cape  Montesquieu,  the  great  Bay  Descartes,  Mount 
St.  Bernard,  Cape  Boufflers,  Cape  Buffon,  Cape  Lannes, 
the  Peninsula  Cambaceres,  Bonaparte  Gulf,  Lemonnier 
Bay,  the  Josephine  Group,  Cape  Lavoisier,  the  great 
Bay  of  Louis,  etc.  These  were  in  S.  latitude  34°  to 
36°.  This  investigation  of  Napoleon's  Land  occupied 
forty-three  days,  and  extended  over  one  thousand 
leagues  of  coast.  The  Geograpke  afterwards  returned 
to  Diemen's  Land,  and  a  stay  having  been  made  in 
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Adventure  Bay,  they  then  sailed  for  Port  Jackson, 
where  they  arrived  on  June  20,  1802.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Naturaliste  had  conducted  operations  in 
Banks's  Strait,  the  Furneaux  Islands,  Kent's  Bay, 
Clark's  and  Preservation  Islands,  Cape  Portland, 
Swan  and  Waterhouse  Islands. 

A  reunion  of  the  vessels  was  again  effected  at 
Port  Jackson,  where  a  stay  was  made  from  the 
twentieth  of  June  to  the  eighteenth  of  November. 
From  this  place  the  Naturaliste,  freighted  with  the 
collections  and  valetudinarians  of  both  ships,  returned 
to  France,  the  Geographe  still  remaining  behind  for 
a  time.  From  the  assemblage  of  facts  of  all  kinds 
collected  by  this  remarkable  expedition,  M.  Peron 
deduced  the  following  general  results  : — 

"  1.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Timor,  New  Holland, 
and  Diemen's  Land,  vastly  behind  the  French  and 
English  in  civilization,  are  nevertheless  considerably 
weaker. 

"  2.  That  the  moist  and  hot  temperature  of  the 
island  of  Timor,  with  the  too  indolent  and  inactive 
mode  of  life  of  its  inhabitants,  are  apparently  the 
causes  of  their  inferior  strength. 

"  3.  That  in  Diemen's  Land,  and  in  New  Holland, 
want  of  food,  the  bad  quality  of  that  on  which  the 
inhabitants  subsist,  and  the  fatigues  they  undergo  in 
obtaining  even  this,  appear  to  be  the  primary  causes, 
not  only  of  their  want  of  strength,  but  also  of  their 
defective  conformation. 
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"  4.  That  this  continual  want  of  food  is  exclusively 
the  consequence  of  the  mode  of  life  of  these  people ; 
and  that  this  mode  of  life,  so  long  asserted  to  be 
productive  of  bodily  strength  and  vigour,  is  on  the 
contrary,  in  this  instance,  proved  to  be  the  source  of 
extreme  debility. 

"5.  That  the  probable  effect  of  an  advance  towards 
civilization  on  the  part  of  these  savages  will  be  an 
expansion  of  greater  strength,  and  the  disappearance 
of  their  present  defective  conformation. 

"  What,  then,  must  we  think  of  those  eloquent 
exclamations  against  the  social  state,  founded  as  they 
are  on  the  superior  strength  of  the  savage,  or,  using 
the  language  of  the  Sophists,  of  the  child  of  nature  ? 
What  of  the  doctrine  that  the  physical  powers  of 
man  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization ? " 

The  immense  field  covered  by  the  expedition 
may  be  gathered  from  these  facts :  twice  it  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  the  Atlantic ;  twice  it  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  as  often  it  made  the 
tour  of  Diemen's  Land,  and  doubled  the  most  south- 
ern cape  of  that  part  of  the  world ;  five  or  six 
times  it  sailed  through  Bass's  Strait ;  at  two  different 
dates  it  coasted  a  part  of  the  eastern  shores  of  New 
Holland  and  the  south-western  shores,  even  more 
interesting  than  the  former ;  twice  it  visited  the 
archipelagos  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Francis ;  twice 
ranged  the  seas  which  beat  on  Nuytz's  Land ;  twice 
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doubled  Cape  Leuwin,  and  as  many  times  explored 
the  coasts  of  Edels's,  De  Witt's,  and  Endracht's  Lands ; 
it  further  penetrated  as  far  as  to  the  Arrow  Islands ; 
nor  did  it  arrive  in  Europe  before  it  had  four  or  five 
times  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  seven  times 
passed  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  different  longitudes, 
having  thus  sailed  through  more  than  100°  of  latitude 
and  190°  of  longitude.  Such  a  record  was  almost 
unexampled  for  one  expedition. 


CHAPTER   V. 
WEDDELL'S  EXPLORATIONS. 

IN  1822-24,  an  English  officer,  Captain  James 
Weddell,  a  master  in  the  Royal  Navy,  per- 
formed a  voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  seventy-fourth  degree  of  latitude.  He 
thus  reached  a  higher  point  than  had  hitherto  been 
attained,  even  by  Captain  Cook. 

The  real  object  of  the  adventure  was  to  procure 
fur  sealskins.  Mr.  Weddell  appears  to  have  been 
moved  by  higher  than  mere  commercial  considera- 
tions. The  expedition  consisted  of  two  vessels — the 
brig  Jane  of  Leith,  160  tons,  with  a  crew  of  twenty- 
two  officers  and  men,  commanded  by  Weddell ;  and 
the  cutter  Beaufoy  of  London,  65  tons,  with  a  crew 
of  thirteen,  commanded  by  Matthew  Brisbane.  Both 
vessels  were  fitted  out  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
provisioned  for  two  years. 

The  expedition  sailed  out  of  the  Downs  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1822.  The  course  taken  was  by  Madeira 
and  Bona  Vista,  at  both  of  which  places  Weddell 
made  a  stay.  On  the  seventh  of  November  the 
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party  crossed  the  equator ;  and  then  making  for  the 
westward  towards  Patagonia,  on  the  tenth  of  De- 
cember they  arrived  off  Port  Valdees.  On  the 
nineteenth  they  put  into  Port  St.  Elena  for  repairs. 
Nothing  of  importance  occurred  after  the  expedition 
left  for  the  South ;  but  on  January  12,  1823,  the  east 
end  of  the  islands  of  South  Orkneys  came  in  sight. 
Two  days  later,  they  explored  a  bay  which,  from 
Saddle  Island  forming  a  part  of  it,  they  called  Saddle 
Island  Bay.  Here  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drift  ice 
from  the  icebergs,  and  the  coast  was,  if  possible, 
more  terrific  in  appearance  than  that  of  South 
Shetland.  The  tops  of  the  islands  terminated  in 
craggy,  towering  peaks,  and  looked  not  unlike  the 
mountain-tops  of  a  sunken  land.  The  loftiest  of 
these  summits  Weddell  called  Noble's  Peak,  in  honour 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  James  Noble,  orientalist,  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  settling  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
Saddle  Island,  Weddell  found  that  the  latitude  of  the 
centre  was  60°  37'  50",  and  the  longitude  44°  52 ' 
45"  west  of  Greenwich.  A  number  of  sea-leopards 
were  captured  during  the  stay  on  this  island.  On 
the  twenty-second  the  expedition  were  within  six 
miles  of  the  east  point,  to  which  the  name  of  Cape 
Dundas  was  given,  in  honour  of  an  illustrious  family. 
Weddell  carefully  avoided  the  tracks  of  Captains 
Cook  and  Furneaux ;  but  he  remarked  how  narrowly 
Furneaux,  in  the  Adventure,  escaped  discovering 
South  Shetland  and  the  South  Orkneys  in  the  winter 
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of  1773-74.  He  passed  within  forty-five  miles  of 
the  east  end  of  Shetland  and  seventy-five  miles  of 
the  South  Orkneys ;  so  that  about  twenty  miles  of 
a  more  southerly  course  would  probably  have  an- 
ticipated our  knowledge  of  South  Shetland  by  some 
fifty  years.  Weddell  next  proceeded  eastwards,  and 
thoroughly  examined  those  latitudes,  eventually 
coming  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Sandwich  Land, 
and  so  close  to  the  track  of  Captain  Cook  as  to  be 
convinced  that  no  land  lay  between.  The  weather 
was  now  dark  and  foggy,  but  he  and  Brisbane  pushed 
gallantly  to  the  southward,  and  the  vessels  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  being  dashed  to  pieces  on  an 
ice  island.  By  the  eighteenth  of  February  they 
were  in  latitude  72°  38'.  Many  whales  were  seen 
about  the  Jane,  and  the  sea  was  literally  covered 
with  birds  of  the  blue  petrel  kind.  The  evening  was 
mild  and  serene,  and  the  voyagers  were  to  be  envied, 
were  it  not  for  the  dangers  attending  their  return. 
On  the  twentieth  the  latitude  was  observed  to  be 
74°  1 5 ',  and  longitude  3  4  °  1 6 '  4  5  ".  Weddell  would 
willingly  have  explored  the  south-west  quarter ;  but 
taking  into  consideration  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  that  the  expedition  had  to  pass  homewards 
through  one  thousand  miles  of  sea  strewed  with  ice 
islands,  with  long  nights,  and  probably  attended  with 
fogs,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  take  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  favourable  wind  for  returning.  The 
aurora  australis,  which  Forster  saw  in  his  voyage 
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round  the  world  with  Cook  in  1773,  \Veddell  par- 
ticularly looked  for  during  the  time  the  sun  was 
beneath  the  horizon,  which  was  more  than  six  hours  ; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  observable.  As  the 
twilight,  however,  was  never  out  of  the  sky,  that 
might  be  the  cause  of  its  not  being  visible.  Nor 
were  there  to  be  seen  many  of  those  remarkable  and 
distorted  appearances  which  objects  and  the  horizon 
itself  assume  by  refraction  in  high  northern  latitudes. 
Probably  the  fact  that  the  sea  was  clear  of  field-ice 
may  have  had  something  to  with  this. 

Commenting  on  the  general  result  of  his  explora- 
tions, Weddell  says :  "  It  distinctly  appears  to  me 
that  the  conjecture  of  Captain  Cook  that  field-ice  is 
formed  and  proceeds  from  land,  and  is  not  formed  in 
the  open  sea,  is  true.  He  latterly,  however,  changes 
his  opinion,  from  having  found  ice  solid  in  field  in 
the  latitude  of  70°,  to  the  northward  of  Behring's 
Strait.  But  I  think  it  likely  that  the  ice  he  fell  in 
with  there  proceeded  from  land  in  the  north,  not  more 
distant,  perhaps,  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  No 
person  can  doubt  the  probability  of  my  conjecture  when 
it  is  remembered  that  in  the  latitude  of  74°  15'  S. 
(which,  according  to  the  received  opinion  of  former 
navigators  that  the  southern  hemisphere  is  pro- 
portionately colder  by  ten  degrees  of  latitude  than 
the  northern,  would  be  equal  to  84°  15'  north)  I 
found  a  sea  perfectly  clear  of  field-ice ;  whereas,  in 
the  latitude  of  61°  30',  about  one  hundred  miles 
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from  the  land,  I  was  beset  in  heavy  packed  ice.  As 
in  that  situation  we  could  not  see  the  land,  had  I  not 
known  of  the  existence  of  South  Shetland,  I  might 
have  fallen  into  the  commonly-received  error  that 
this  ice  proceeded  continuously  from  the  South  Pole. 
If,  therefore,  no  land  exists  to  the  south  of  the 
latitude  at  which  I  arrived — namely,  74°  15',  being 
3°  5',  or  214  geographical  miles,  farther  south  than 
Captain  Cook  or  any  preceding  navigator  reached — 
how  is  it  possible  that  the  South  Pole  should  not 
be  more  attainable  than  the  North,  about  which 
we  know  there  lies  a  great  deal  of  land  ? " 

Other  interesting  points  are  thus  discussed  by 
Weddell :  "  The  excessive  cold  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere has  been  variously  accounted  for,  every 
philosopher  adopting  that  theory  which  best  suited 
his  own  hydrographical  system.  Saint  Pierre  sup- 
poses it  to  proceed  from  a  cupola  of  ice  surrounding 
the  South  Pole,  and  stretching  far  northward.  We 
have  now  better  data  to  go  upon ;  for  though  great 
exertions  were  used  in  the  years  1773  and  1774  to 
discover  the  terra  australis  incognita,  without  success, 
yet  we  find  there  is  a  range  of  land  lying  as  far 
north  as  the  latitude  of  Cl°.  We  may  also  con- 
jecture, without  much  fear  of  being  in  the  wrong, 
that  the  land  with  which  \ve  are  acquainted,  lying 
in  latitude  61°  and  in  longitude  54°  30' — namely, 
the  east  end  of  South  Shetland — stretches  to  the 
WSW.  beyond  the  longitude  in  which  Captain  Cook 
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penetrated  to  the  latitude  of  71°  10'.  It  is  this 
land  which,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  source  from  which  proceeds  the  excessive  cold  of 
these  regions.  The  temperature  of  air  and  water  in 
the  latitude  of  60°  and  61°  I  have  mentioned  to  be 
but  little  above  the  freezing  point.  The  cold,  earth- 
less  land,  and  its  immense  ice  islands,  which  are 
continually  separating  in  the  summer,  and  are  made, 
by  prevailing  westerly  winds,  almost  to  girdle  the 
earth,  is  evidently  the  cause  of  the  very  low  tempera- 
ture which  prevails.  The  part  of  the  country  which 
I  have  seen  is  without  soil,  reared  with  columns 
of  impenetrable  rock,  enclosing  and  producing  large 
masses  of  ice,  even  in  the  low  latitude  of  60°  45'. 

"  It  is  certain  that  ice  islands  are  formed  only  in 
openings  or  recesses  of  land ;  and  field- ice,  I  think, 
is  not  readily  formed  in  a  deep  sea. 

"  On  soundings,  the  water  is  soon  cooled  down  to 
the  freezing  point;  hence  field-ice  is  found  at  the 
distance  of  many  miles  from  any  shore.  These  con- 
siderations induce  me  to  conclude  that,  from  having 
but  three  ice  islands  in  sight,  in  latitude  of  74°,  the 
range  of  land  of  which  I  have  spoken  does  not 
extend  more  southerly  than  the  seventy-third  degree. 
If  this  be  true,  and  if  there  be  no  more  land  to  the 
southward,  the  Antarctic  polar  sea  may  be  found  less 
icy  than  is  imagined,  and  a  clear  field  of  discovery, 
even  to  the  South  Pole,  may  therefore  be  anticipated." 

Weddell's    men   were    much    disappointed    at    not 
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finding  a  southern  land,  as  their  interest  in  the 
voyage  was  to  be  a  proportion  of  the  cargo  procured. 
However,  he  warmly  commended  them  for  their 
patient  and  orderly  behaviour,  and  congratulated 
them  on  the  fact  that  they  were  to  the  southward 
of  the  latitude  to  which  any  former  navigator  had 
penetrated.  The  colours  were  hoisted,  a  gun  was 
fired,  and  both  crews  gave  three  hearty  cheers. 
These  indulgences,  and  an  allowance  of  grog,  enabled 
the  mariners  to  take  a  somewhat  more  cheerful  view 
of  things.  In  honour  of  the  British  sovereign,  the 
name  of  King  George  the  Fourth's  Sea  was  given  to 
this  hitherto  unvisited  part  of  the  ocean. 

Not  long  after  turning  his  vessels  to  the  northward, 
Weddell  determined  to  a  certainty  that  there  was  no 
such  place  as  South  Iceland  in  the  latitude  laid  down 
in  common  charts  hitherto  accepted  as  correct.  The 
two  ships  separated  in  passing  through  ice  islands, 
but  both  eventually  reached  South  Georgia.  This 
place  had  been  thoroughly  explored  by  Cook  about  a 
century  after  it  had  been  discovered  by  a  Monsieur 
La  Roche.  A  great  trade  arose  between  Great  Britain 
and  South  Georgia  in  fur  sealskins  and  sea-elephant 
oil.  Weddell  found  no  land  quadrupeds,  but  he  gives 
interesting  descriptions  of  the  birds  and  amphibious 
animals  with  which  the  region  abounded.  Search 
was  made  for  the  Aurora  Islands,  of  whose  discovery 
Spanish  records  gave  a  very  circumstantial  account ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  most  minute  investigations,  Weddell 
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could  not  find  them.  The  expedition  then  proceeded 
westward,  along  the  south  side  of  the  Falklands ;  and 
after  having  experienced  a  succession  of  adverse  gales, 
on  May  11,  1823,  the  vessels  canie  safely  to  anchor 
in  New  Island,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Falklands. 

Having  chosen  winter-quarters  at  Quaker  Harbour, 
in  Swan  Island,  which  were  afterwards  removed  to 
New  Island,  Weddell  made  a  number  of  exploring  ex- 
cursions, and  in  October  he  proceeded  towards  South 
Shetland.  Port  Egmont,  West  Point  Harbour,  Ber- 
keley Sound,  the  Jason  Islands,  and  Ship  Island  were 
visited.  New  Island  was  for  two  years  the  soli- 
tary residence  of  a  Captain  J.  Barnard,  an  American, 
whose  vessel  was  run  away  with  in  the  year  1814  by 
the  crew  of  an  English  ship,  which,  on  her  passage 
from  Port  Jackson,  had  been  wrecked  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island.  Weddell  fell  in  with  Captain 
Barnard,  who  related  to  him  the  strange  story  of  his 
adventures,  some  of  whose  incidents  were  as  wonder- 
ful as  those  related  in  Robinson  Crusoe.  Describing 
the  chief  port  of  New  Island,  Weddell  says : — 

"  The  principal  port  has  many  names,  but  that  by 
which  it  is  generally  known  is  Port  Louis,  at  the 
head  of  Berkeley's  Sound.  It  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  the  anchorage  is 
off  the  ruins  of  Saint  Louis,  twelve  miles  from  the 
entrance  of  the  sound.  The  remains  of  about  thirty 
houses,  which  had  been  well  built,  are  still  standing. 
They  appear  to  have  been  erected  by  French  emigrants 
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from  St.  Maloes,  about  the  year  1764.  These  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  people,  after  having  made 
considerable  progress  in  fertilizing  the  ground,  were 
displaced  by  the  Spaniards,  who  claimed  the  islands. 
They,  however,  partly  through  political  motives,  that 
it  might  not  be  of  consequence  enough  to  become 
a  bone  of  contention  and  involve  them  with  other 
powers,  or  probably  on  account  of  their  having  vast 
possessions  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  neglected  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  and  Latterly  entirely 
abandoned  it.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  these  French 
emigrants  were  not  allowed  to  remain,  as  a  settlement 
at  this  point  of  the  South  Atlantic  would  evidently 
afford  great  facilities  to  navigation.  The  extensive 
tracts  of  ground,  well  clothed  with  grass,  and  the 
quantity  of  fine  cattle  running  wild  on  the  island,  are 
sufficient  proofs  of  its  being  a  country  that  might 
be  settled  to  advantage.  The  winters  are  mild,  the 
temperature  being  seldom  as  low  as  the  freezing  point. 
Several  of  my  crew,  indeed,  went  without  stockings 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  winters  we  spent  there. 
The  south  wind,  however,  is  cold  and  stormy,  but  it 
is  not  frequent.  The  prevailing  winds  are  between 
SW.  and  NW.,  which,  blowing  from  the  coast  of 
Patagonia,  are  comfortably  temperate. 

"  This  climate  appears  to  be  in  general  much  more 
temperative  now  than  it  was  forty  years  ago, .  the 
cause  of  which  may  probably  be  that  immense  bodies 
of  ice  were  then  annually  found  in  the  latitude  of 
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50°.  This  ice,  passing  to  the  northward  between  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  South  Georgia,  would  necessarily 
lower  the  temperature  of  both  air  and  water,  and 
consequently  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  climate 
was  produced. 

"  During  the  three  voyages  which  I  have  made  in 
these  seas,  I  have  never  seen  southern  ice  drifting 
to  the  northward  of  South  Georgia.  Great  changes 
must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  in  the  South  Polar 
ice." 

In  sailing  from  the  Falklands  in  October  for  South 
Shetland,  the  expedition  encountered  many  dangerous 
ice-floes,  and  the  vessels  were  frequently  shut  in  and 
imprisoned  in  a  sea  of  ice.  Getting  at  length  clear 
of  the  main  ice,  James  Island  was  sighted  on  the 
twenty-sixth.  Making  for  the  western  part  of  the 
group  of  which  it  forms  a  portion,  Weddell  named 
an  opening  now  navigated  for  the  first  time  Boyd 
Strait,  in  honour  of  Captain  David  Boyd,  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  A  fearful  hurricane,  with  intense  cold,  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  rudder  of  the  Jane  was  frozen  fast,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  the  vessel  must  become  a  wreck. 
For  some  days  now  the  sufferings  of  the  crew  were 
intense,  but  they  bore  up  bravely.  The  Beaufoy, 
separated  for  a  time  from  the  Jane,  succeeded  in 
rejoining  her.  At  one  time  there  were  forty  ice 
islands  round  the  vessel,  and  most  of  them  were  in 
motion  from  undercurrents.  One  of  these  islands, 
which  was  about  180  feet  high,  threatened  to  over- 
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whelm  both  vessels,  but  providentially  they  managed 
to  get  clear.  The  following  is  Captain  WeddelTs 
record  for  a  few  days,  beginning  with  the  thirteenth 
of  November  : — 

"At  4  a.m.  we  saw  rocks  astern  bearing  SSE., 
distant  about  ten  miles,  which  we  judged  to  be  about 
Cape  Sheriff.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  set  into 
ice  of  the  most  dangerous  description.  Many  pieces 
which  appeared  to  be  the  bottoms  of  ice  islands  were 
about  from  80  to  100  feet  in  superficial  extent;  and 
as  they  were  10  feet  above  water,  they  must  have 
been  at  least  40  feet  in  depth,  as  from  the  specific 
gravity  of  such  sort  of  blue  and  solid  ice  we  judged 
that  about  30  feet  must  be  under  water.  The  rolling 
motion  of  several  of  these  pieces  was  so  great  that 
had  one  of  them  taken  the  side  of  the  ship  fairly  in 
its  descent,  her  destruction  must  have  been  inevitable. 
Among  them  there  were  narrow  openings,  through 
which  we  endeavoured  to  navigate ;  but  in  passing 
one  piece  it  struck  us,  though  only  with  a  corner,  on 
the  starboard  side,  and  tore  down  our  bulwarks  and 
mainguard  board.  We  repaired  the  wreck,  and  passed 
through  two  or  three  miles  of  this  kind  of  ice.  As 
there  were  occasionally  small  ponds,  in  which  the 
vessel  acquired  considerable  velocity,  the  evolutions 
we  had  to  perform  kept  our  men  constantly  at  the 
braces  to  back  and  fill  the  sails.  About  5  p.m.  we 
had  reached  a  pool  about  one  mile  in  diameter,  though 
with  many  heavy  pieces  of  ice  floating  in  it.  The 
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Beaufoy  had  been  unavoidably  sent  four  or  five  miles 
to  the  westward  of  us ;  and  as  we  saw  her  distinctly, 
I  determined  to  wait  in  this  pool  till  she  should  reach 
us.  During  the  fifteenth,  the  water  being  smooth 
here,  I  further  examined  the  vessel's  bows,  and  found 
three  of  the  binds  broken,  and  the  stem  much  damaged, 
as  before  mentioned.  We  made  repairs  by  nailing 
lead  and  plank  over  tarred  canvas  on  the  holes  and 
cracks,  which,  though  they  did  not  materially  strengthen 
the  vessel,  prevented  leakage  in  the  meantime.  In 
the  evening,  having  observed  the  cutter  to  be  fast 
approaching,  we  entered  the  nearest  northern  patch 
of  ice,  and  at  half-past  four  of  the  morning  of  the 
sixteenth  we  reached  clear  water,  and  hove  to  under 
the  edge  of  the  ice  for  the  arrival  of  the  Beaufoy.  I 
was  much  rejoiced  at  having  one  vessel  out  of  the  ice, 
considering  all  dangers  in  an  open  sea  as  of  no  moment 
compared  with  those  we  were  subject  to  in  such  weak 
vessels,  having  only  two-and-a-half-inch  plank  in  the 
bottom,  among  large  rolling  masses  of  ice.  As  I  have 
been  in  the  Greenland  seas,  and  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  danger  of  that  navigation,  I 
may  remark  that  sailing  among  ice  in  these  southern 
latitudes  is  attended  with  much  greater  risk.  This  is 
occasioned  by  a  heavy  westerly  swell,  which  keeps  the 
ice  in  motion,  and  seldom  entirely  subsides.  The  vast 
expanse  of  ocean  to  the  westward  of  Shetland,  acted 
upon  by  winds  prevailing  between  SW.  and  NW.,  is 
the  cause  of  this  almost  constant  swell ;  and  as  the 
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heaviest  gales  come  from  between  these  points,  it  is 
sometimes  of  a  mountainous  description.  At  two  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Beaufoy  having  joined  company, 
we  stood  to  the  westward,  and  at  four  o'clock  we  saw 
a  sperm  whale,  which  confirms  Mr.  Smith's  report  of 
such  sort  of  whales  being  found  on  this  coast,  as  stated 
by  him  in  his  account  of  South  Shetland." 

When  the  weather  became  more  settled,  Weddell 
hoped  to  make  James  Island ;  but  as  he  found  the  ice 
still  heavy  and  compact,  and  saw  no  prospect  of  ob- 
taining anchorage  in  time  far  procuring  sea-elephants, 
he  directed  the  vessels  to  stand  for  the  passage  to 
Cape  Horn. 

The  South  Shetland  Archipelago  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  William  Smith,  commander  of  the 
brig  William,  on  a  passage  from  Monte  Video  to 
Valparaiso  in  1819.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
islands  lies  between  latitude  61°  and  63°,  and  longi- 
tude 54°  and  63°,  and  they  consist  of  twelve  main 
islands  and  innumerable  rocks  above  water.  Their 
extent  was  first  ascertained  by  Mr.  Edward  Barnsfield, 
master  of  the  frigate  Andromache,  who  was  sent  out 
for  the  express  purpose  by  Captain  Sheriff,  commander 
of  the  vessel,  and  commodore  on  the  western  coast  of 
America.  Weddell  subsequently  constructed  a  chart 
of  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  from  observations  made 
during  three  voyages.  In  his  description  of  the 
islands,  he  says  : — 

"  The  appearance  which  these  islands  would  assume 
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were  they  divested  of  ice  would  be  very  different  from 
what  they  at  present  exhibit.  In  Smith's  Island,  an 
iceberg  runs  through  from  north  to  south ;  indeed, 
almost  all  of  them  are  so  interspersed  and  intersected 
with  icebergs  that  the  earthy  or  rather  rocky  parts 
of  the  country  are  much  smaller  in  bulk  than  would 
be  supposed  from  a  distant  view.  The  highest  and 
most  forbidding  in  aspect  is  the  western  island,  which 
in  1820  I  named  James  Island,  as  I  was  the  first  who 
landed  upon  it.  The  highest  part  of  it  I  estimated  to 
be  nearly  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
whole  island  is  almost  inaccessible,  and  constantly 
covered  with  snow,  excepting  some  perpendicular 
rocks  which  will  not  retain  it.  None  of  the  islands 
afford  any  vegetation,  save  a  short,  straggling  grass, 
which  is  found  in  very  small  patches  in  places  where 
there  happens  to  be  a  little  soil.  This,  together  with 
a  moss  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  Iceland, 
appears  in  the  middle  of  January,  at  which  time  the 
islands  are  partially  clear  of  snow.  To  the  east- 
ward of  Cape  Melville  is  Bridgman's  Island,  which  is 
evidently  volcanic,  as  in  passing  it  in  the  year  1821, 
within  200  yards,  I  observed  smoke  issuing  through 
the  fissures  of  the  rock,  and  apparently  with  much 
force.  The  figure  of  this  island  is  nearly  round,  and 
it  is  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  400 
feet  high,  partaking  of  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf. 
There  are  several  good  harbours  in  these  islands,  as 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  chart.  The  composi- 
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tion  of  the  rock  which  forms  the  Shetland  Islands 
appears  to  consist  of  quartz,  with  disseminated  iron 
pyrites,  and  of  quartz  in  prismatic  concretions,  copper 
green,  and  copper  pyrites.  From  the  almost  total 
want  of  vegetation  to  subsist  upon,  there  cannot  be 
a  single  terrestrial  animal  in  these  islands ;  but  of 
amphibious  creatures  there  are  several.  The  sea- 
elephant  was  found  in  vast  numbers.  Of  these,  the 
crews,  under  niy  direction,  killed  upwards  of  2,000. 
The  fur  seals,  which  appear  to  be  found  only  in  the 
South  Seas,  were  still  more  numerous.  Some  sea- 
leopards  have  also  been  seen." 

The  quantity  of  seals  taken  off  the  islands,  by 
vessels  from  different  parts,  during  the  years  1821 
and  1822,  was  computed  at  320,000,  and  the  quantity 
of  sea-elephant  oil  at  940  tons.  By  proper  restric- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  fishermen,  the  valuable  fur 
seals  might  have  been  spared,  to  render  annually 
100,000  furs  for  many  years  to  corne.  But  as  they 
were  immediately  killed  wherever  seen,  the  animals 
became  nearly  extinct  within  two  years. 

The  remaining  portion  of  Weddell's  account  of  his 
voyage  is  of  great  interest,  but  as  it  is  not  concerned 
with  the  South  Sea  and  the  Antarctic  region,  we  can 
only  make  the  briefest  possible  reference  to  it.  He 
returned  home  by  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Cape  Horn, 
and  he  gives  vivid  descriptions  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives  of  that  region.  His  general 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Fuegians  was,  that  of 
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all  uncivilized  tribes  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
they  seemed  most  destitute  of  everything  which 
tended  to  rouse  the  human  mind  to  exertion.  The 
Patagonians  and  Monte  Videans  occupy  a  considerable 
space  in  the  captain's  pages,  but  he  had  little  that  was 
absolutely  new  to  communicate  concerning  them. 

Early  in  July  1824  Captain  Weddell  arrived  in 
England,  after  a  voyage  which  extended  over  nearly 
two  years,  and  one  that  had  certainly  added  some- 
thing to  the  current  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic 
regions. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
VOYAGES   FROM   1800  TO   1840. 

ONE  of  the  earliest  and  most  noteworthy  explorers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  Captain  Matthew  Flinders.  This  English  navi- 
gator, who  surveyed  a  great  portion  of  the  Australian 
coasts,  was  born  at  Donington,  in  South  Lincolnshire, 
March  10,  1774.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1790,  and 
first  went  out  to  Australia  in  1795,  being  determined 
to  investigate  the  coast  south  of  Port  Jackson,  about 
250  leagues  of  which  were  laid  down  in  the  charts 
as  "  unknown." 

Accompanied  by  an  equally  daring  and  ambitious 
young  surgeon,  named  Bass,  Flinders  departed  on  his 
enterprise  in  a  small,  decked  vessel,  with  a  crew  of 
only  six  men.  Their  chief  discovery  was  a  strait 
between  Van  Diemen's  Land  (or  Tasmania)  and  the 
mainland  of  Australia,  which  was  named  after  Bass. 
In  1801  Flinders  obtained  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  command  of  a  scientific  expedition  for  the 
investigation  of  the  Australian  coasts  and  their  pro- 
ducts. Beginning  his  examination  at  Cape  Leuwin, 
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Flinders  in  the  course  of  two  years  gradually  explored 
the  coast  to  Bass's  Strait,  thence  northwards — laying 
down  carefully  the  Great  Barrier  .Reefs — to  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  which  he  thoroughly  surveyed  across 
to  Timor,  then  back  to  Cape  Leuwin,  and  round  the 
south  coast  to  Port  Jackson.  In  1803,  when  on  his 
way  home,  he  was  first  wrecked,  and  then  detained  a 
prisoner  by  the  French  governor  of  Mauritius,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  England  till  1810. 
He  published  the  result  of  his  explorations  in  A 
Voyage  to  Terra  Australis,  and  died  July  19,  1814, 
the  very  day  on  which  his  book  was  issued.  The 
coast  of  South  Australia  was  long  called  after  him, 
Flinders's  Land.  His  name  still  distinguishes  the 
southernmost  county  in  Eyre  Peninsula,  and  also 
Flinders's  Island,  off  that  coast.  It  is  also  preserved 
by  a  small  town  in  Victoria,  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Melbourne,  and  by  the  Flinders  range 
of  mountains  in  South  Australia,  the  principal  peaks 
of  which,  rising  near  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf,  and 
running  north,  attain  to  a  height  of  3,100  feet. 

Auckland  Islands  were  discovered  by  Abraham 
Bristow,  commander  of  the  ship  Ocean,  a  southern 
whaler  belonging  to  Messrs.  Enderby,  on  August  18, 
1806.  It  was  during  a  third  voyage  round  the  world 
made  by  Bristow,  and  he  thus  records  the  discovery 
in  his  log-book  : — 

"  Moderate  and  clear  ;  at  daylight  saw  land,  bearing 
west  by  compass,  extending  round  to  the  north  as  far 
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as  NE.  by  N.,  distant  from  the  nearest  part  about  9°. 
This  island  or  islands,  as  being  the  first  discoverer,  I 
shall  call  Lord  Auckland's  (my  friend,  through  my 
father),  and  is  situated,  according  to  my  observation 
at  noon,  in  lat.  50°  48'  S.  and  long.  166°  42'  E.,  by 
a  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon,  I  had  at  half-past 
10  a.m.  The  land  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and  from 
its  appearance  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  afford  a 
good  harbour  in  the  north  end,  and,  I  should  suppose, 
lies  in  about  the  latitude  of  50°  21'  S.,  and  its  greatest 
extent  is  in  a  NW.  and  SE.  direction.  This  place,  I 
should  suppose,  abounds  with  seals,  and  sorry  I  am 
that  the  time  and  the  lumbered  state  of  my  ship  do 
not  allow  me  to  examine." 

Captain  Bristow  again  visited  the  islands  in  1807, 
in  the  ship  Sarah,  also  belonging  to  Messrs.  Enderby ; 
and  he  then  formally  took  possession  of  them,  and 
landed  some  pigs,  which  soon  increased  in  numbers  in 
a  surprising  manner.  In  1823  the  British  Admiralty 
published  a  plan  of  the  Auckland  Islands,  from  in- 
formation received  from  Captain  Bristow.  The  group 
consists  of  one  larger  and  several  smaller  islands, 
separated  by  narrow  channels.  The  largest  island 
is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  its  extreme  breadth 
about  fifteen  miles.  It  has  two  good  harbours,  and 
is  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation.  The  islands 
are  valuable  chiefly  as  a  whaling  station,  but  are 
not  peopled.  They  were  annexed  by  Great  Britain 
in  May  1886. 
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Campbell  Island  was  discovered  in  1810  by 
Frederick  Hazel  burgh,  in  command  of  the  brig  Per- 
severance. He  states  that  "  the  island  is  thirty  miles 
in  circumference,  the  country  is  mountainous,  and 
there  are  several  good  harbours,  of  which  two  on  the 
east  side  are  to  be  preferred."  The  southern  harbour 
of  these  two  was  named  after  his  brig  Perseverance 
Harbour.  The  highest  hill  seen  from  the  harbour  is 
on  its  north  side,  and  has  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet. 
The  shores  on  both  sides  are  steep,  and  rise  abruptly 
to  between  800  and  900  feet.  The  hills,  from  being 
less  wooded,  have  a  more  desolate  appearance  than 
those  of  the  Auckland  Islands.  Rich  collections  of 
marine  insects  and  shell-fish  are  to  be  obtained  on 
the  coasts.  In  1821  a  Russian  navigator  named  Bel- 
linghausen  discovered  the  islands  named  Alexander 
Land  and  Peter  Land. 

To  Captain  John  Biscoe  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  discovered  Enderby  Land,  in  latitude  65°  57' 
S.,  and  Graham's  Land,  in  latitude  67°  S.  Biscoe 
was  on  a  whaling  voyage  in  1831  when  he  made  his 
discoveries.  Enderby  Land  he  named  in  honour  of 
his  employer,  Samuel  Enderby,  an  adventurous  London 
merchant,  and  the  maternal  grandfather  of  General 
Gordon.  His  fleet  of  whalers  first  rounded  the  Horn, 
and  actually  opened  up  the  Southern  Ocean,  dis- 
covered, as  we  have  seen,  the  Auckland  Islands,  and 
carried  the  first  batch  of  convicts  to  Botany  Bay. 
Biscoe,  from  stress  of  weather  and  extreme  cold, 
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could  not  approach  Enderby  Land  within  twenty  or 
thirty  miles,  and  was  thus  unable  to  say  whether  it 
was  an  island  or  a  strip  of  continental  coast.  Graham's 
Land,  the  other  island  discovered  by  Biscoe  in  the 
Antarctic  Sea,  is  a  terribly  bare  and  desolate  place. 
In  front,  towards  the  north,  are  a  number  of  islets 
called  Biscoe's  Chain. 

Captain  Dumont  d'Urville  conducted  a  French 
expedition  to  the  southern  regions  in  1838.  The 
vessels  under  his  command  were  the  Astrolabe  and 
the  Zelee.  Accounts  published  shortly  after  the 
voyage  stated  that  the  French  ships  sailed  from 
Hobart  Town  on  January  1,  1840,  and  discovered 
land  on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth ;  on  the 
twenty-first  some  of  the  officers  landed  upon  a  small 
islet  lying  some  distance  from  the  mainland,  and  pro- 
cured some  specimens  of  its  granitic  rock.  D'Urville 
traced  the  land  in  a  continuous  line  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  between  the  longitudes  of  136°  and  142° 
east,  in  about  the  latitude  of  the  Antarctic  Circle.  It 
was  entirely  covered  with  snow,  and  there  was  not 
the  least  appearance  of  vegetation  ;  its  general  height 
was  estimated  at  about  one  thousand  three  hundred 
feet.  M.  d'Urville  named  it  Terre  Adele.  Proceeding 
to  the  westward,  he  discovered  and  sailed  about  sixty 
miles  along  a  solid  wall  of  ice  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high,  which,  believing  it  to  be  a  covering  or  crust 
of  a  more  solid  base,  he  named  Cote  Clairee.  It  must 
have  been  extremely  painful  to  the  enterprising 
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spirit  of  D'Urville  to  be  obliged  to  relinquish  a  more 
extended  exploration  of  this  newly-discovered  land ; 
but  the  weakly  condition  of  his  crews  imperatively 
demanded  of  him  to  discontinue  their  laborious  exer- 
tions, and  return  to  a  milder  climate,  to  restore  the 
health  of  his  enfeebled  people,  upon  finding  that  the 
western  part  of  the  Cote  Claire"e  turned  away  sud- 
denly to  the  southward.  He  accordingly  bore  away 
on  the  first  of  February,  and  reached  Hobart  Town  on 
the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month,  after  an  absence 
of  only  seven  weeks.  Although  the  western  point  of 
Cote  Clairee  had  been  seen  by  Balleny  in  the  preced- 
ing summer,  it  was  mistaken  by  him  for  an  enormous 
iceberg,  and  the  land  he  at  first  imagined  he  saw  be- 
hind it  he  afterwards  thought  might  only  be  clouds. 

The  honour,  therefore,  of  this  very  important  dis- 
covery unquestionably  belongs  to  the  French  navigator. 

An  Englishman,  Captain  Balleny,  made  an  impor- 
tant voyage  in  1839,  in  the  Eliza  Scott,  a  vessel 
belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  Enderby  and  some  other 
gentlemen.  He  attained  a  latitude  of  69°  S.,  and 
there  found  an  open  sea.  To  land  which  he  dis- 
covered in  latitude  66°  S.  his  name  was  given  by 
Captain  Beaufort,  the  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty. 
The  following  extract  from  the  log  of  the  Eliza 
Scott  furnishes  an  account  of  Balleny's  discoveries : — 

"  At  8  a.m.  (February  9)  clear  weather.  Steering 
west  by  compass  in  latitude  66°  46'  S.,  got  sights  for 
my  chronometers,  which  gave  the  ship  in  longtitude 
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164°  29'  E.  At  1 1  a.m.  observed  a  darkish  appear- 
ance to  the  SW.  At  noon  the  sun  shone  brightly ; 
observed  the  latitude  to  be  66°  37'  S. ;  saw  the 
appearance  of  land  to  the  SW.,  extending  from  west 
to  about  south  ;  ran  for  it ;  at  4  p.m.  made  it  out 
distinctly  to  be  land  ;  at  8  p.m.  got  within  five  miles 
of  it,  when  we  saw  another  piece  of  land  of  great 
height.  At  sunset  we  distinctly  made  them  out  to 
be  three  separate  islands  of  good  size,  but  the  western 
one  the  longest.  Lay  to  all  night  off  the  middle 
island,  and  at  2  a.m.  of  the  tenth  bore  up  for  it. 
Ran  through  a  considerable  quantity  of  drift  ice,  and 
got  within  half  a  mile,  but  found  it  completely  ice- 
bound, with  high  perpendicular  cliffs.  I  wished  to 
run  between  the  middle  and  western  islands,  but  was 
compelled  to  come  out  again  to  the  eastward,  as  from 
the  western  island  to  the  eastern  one,  on  the  west  or 
rather  south-west  side,  the  ice  was  in  one  firm  and 
solid  mass  without  a  passage.  The  weather  at  sun- 
rise was  very  threatening ;  at  six  it  came  on  thick, 
since  when  we  have  been  compelled  to  stand  off.  I 
make  the  high  bluff  western  point  of  the  middle  island 
to  be  in  lat.  66°  44'  S.,  and  long.  1G3°  11'  E.  A 
lunar  observation  at  two  o'clock  agrees  with  the 
above  longitude  by  chronometer.  The  weather  con- 
tinued moderate,  but  very  thick  to  the  end. 

"  Thick  weather.  At  1  a.m.  had  to  hoist  out  a 
boat  to  tow  the  vessel  clear  of  an  iceberg,  which  we 
were  close  to,  but  could  not  see,  and  no  wind.  At 
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11  a.m.  cleared,  and  we  saw  the  land,  bearing  about 
WSW.,  and  of  a  tremendous  height — I  should  sup- 
pose at  least  t\velv?e  thousand  feet — and  covered  with 
snow.  We  are  enclosed  with  large  icebergs  in  every 
direction. 

"  At  noon  we  had  a  very  indifferent  observation, 
which  gave  the  latitude  66°  30'  S.,  and  it  immedi- 
ately came  on  thick. 

"  This  morning  the  weather  thickens  and  clears 
occasionally.  At  2  a.m.  saw  the  land,  bearing  SSE. 
about  ten  miles.  The  west  point  of  the  west  island 
bore  WNW.  At  eight  o'clock  the  land  completely 
icebound. 

"  At  noon  tacked,  and  worked  inshore  to  look  for 
harbours  or  beach.  At  4  p.m.  abreast  of  the  small 
island ;  the  eastern  island,  now  on  a  different  bearing, 
appeared  a  large  one.  At  6  p.m.  went  on  shore  in  the 
cutter's  (Sabrina)  boat,  at  the  only  place  likely  to 
afford  a  landing  ;  but  when  we  got  close  with  the 
boat,  it  proved  only  the  drawback  of  the  sea,  having 
a  beach  of  only  three  or  four  feet  at  most.  Captain 
Freeman  jumped  out  and  got  a  few  stones,  but  was 
up  to  his  middle  in  water.  There  is  no  landing  or 
beaches  on  this  land ;  in  fact,  but  for  the  bare  rocks 
where  the  icebergs  had  broken  from,  we  would  scarce 
have  known  it  for  land  at  first,  but  as  we  stood  in 
for  it  we  plainly  perceived  smoke  arising  from  the 
mountain-tops.  It  is  evidently  volcanic,  as  specimens 
of  stone,  or  rather  cinders,  will  prove ;  the  cliffs  are 
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perpendicular,  and  what  in  all  probability  would  have 
been  valleys  and  beaches  are  occupied  by  solid  blocks 
of  ice.  I  could  not  see  a  beach  or  harbour,  or  any- 
thing like  one.  Returned  on  board  at  7  p.m.,  and 
got  the  vessels  safely  through  the  drift  ice  before 
dark,  and  ran  along  the  land." 

Indications  of  land  were  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  log  of  the  Eliza  Scott  during  the  following  fort- 
night, as  she  sailed  to  the  westward  along  the  parallel 
of  the  sixty -fifth  degree  of  latitude.  Land  was  seen 
on  the  twenty-sixth,  when  in  lat.  64°  40'  S.  and  long. 
131°  35'  E.,  and  therefore  only  a  few  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  high  barrier  of  ice  seen  by  D'Urville 
in  the  following  year.  Balleny  also  seems  to  have 
anticipated  to  a  considerable  extent  the  course  of 
Lieutenant  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in 
1840.  The  last  point  where  Balleny  saw  land  with 
certainty  is  thus  recorded  in  the  log : — 

"March  3. — At  4  a.m.  found  the  ice  so  close,  and 
getting  more  compact,  we  tacked,  in  hopes  of  getting 
between  it  and  the  land ;  but  the  weather  was  so 
thick  we  soon  lost  sight  of  it.  At  eight  it  cleared 
off;  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  icebergs  of  im- 
mense size,  and  to  the  south-west  the  ice  was  com- 
pletely fast,  and  every  appearance  of  land  at  the  back 
of  it,  but  no  getting  through  the  ice  to  it ;  we  were 
obliged  to  steer  to  the  north  by  east  along  the  edge 
of  the  pack.  Another  proof  of  its  being  land  was 
the  fact  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  variation,  which 
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on  this  day  was  44°  11'  W.  At  noon  we  were  in 
latitude  by  observation  65°  10'  S.,  and  longitude  by 
account  118°  30'  E." 

The  vessel  had  run  fifteen  miles  to  the  northward 
since  8  a.m.,  and  was  therefore  in  lat.  65°  25'  S. 
when  they  saw  the  land  to  the  southward.  It  was 
named  Sabrina  Land,  after  the  cutter  which  accom- 
panied the  Eliza  Scott  throughout  this  bold  and 
hazardous  cruise.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Balleny  had  the  priority  of  discovery 
in  regions  afterwards  traversed  by  D'Urville  and 
Wilkes. 

Some  interesting  general  conclusions  have  been 
established  by  the  various  Antarctic  voyages  already 
detailed,  and  those  which  still  remain  to  be  described 
in  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  work.  Reference 
may  now  be  made  to  these  conclusions.  Cockburn 
Island,  one  of  the  South  Shetland  group,  and  not 
above  a  mile  in  diameter,  but  rising  2,760  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  lat.  64°  12'  S.  and  long.  59°  49'  W.,  is 
the  most  southern  land  on  which  vegetation  has  been 
detected.  Its  flora  contains  nineteen  species,  all  be- 
longing to  the  orders  of  mosses,  algae,  and  lichens. 
The  cliffs  were  found  to  be  streaked  with  the  yellow 
Lecanora  miniata  ;  the  Ulva  crispa  grew  on  the 
beach  in  decaying  organized  substances,  and  the 
minute  mosses  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks.  One  of 
the  alg86  inhabited  a  pool  of  fresh  water  hardly  two 
spans  across,  and  sheltered  by  a  projecting  rock  ;  the 
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earth  at  the  bottom,  perhaps  half  an  inch  below,  was 
hard  frozen,  and  the  water  itself  just  thawing  in  the 
unusual  warmth  of  the  day,  which  had  raised  the 
thermometer  to  40°  Fahr.  Collema  crispa  grew  on 
the  borders  of  the  pool,  and  with  it  a  green  micro- 
scopic Conferva  lecanora.  The  seaweeds  Iridcea 
micans  and  Adenocystis  Cessoni,  gathered  on  the 
shores  of  the  island,  were  all  floating.  Vegetation 
could  not  be  traced  above  a  ledge  of  rocks  which 
girt  the  island  at  the  height  of  1,400  feet.  The 
lichens  ascended  the  highest.  This  land,  therefore, 
lying  3|°  from  the  Antarctic  Circle,  on  the  outside, 
has  a  climate  approaching  closer  to  the  absolute  and 
perpetual  snow-line  than  Arctic  land  approaching  17° 
nearer  to  the  North  Pole. 

It  was  proved  that  no  terrestrial  quadruped  in- 
habits the  lands  within  the  Antarctic  Circle,  the 
marine  cetaceans  and  seals  being  the  only  mammals 
that  enter  its  area,  or  approach  it  within  many 
degrees  of  latitude.  Organized  specially  to  inhabit 
the  chilly  Antarctic  waste  of  waters,  the  almost 
scaly  penguins  resemble  the  walrus  and  seals  in 
being  able  to  travel  long  and  far  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  in  seeking  their  food  in  its  depths,  and 
in  scarcely  quitting  it  except  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
cubation. One  species,  indeed,  the  solitary  penguin, 
carries  its  egg  with  it,  in  a  fold  of  skin,  when  it 
roams  far  in  search  of  food.  The  existence  of  such  a 
creature,  and  of  the  dodo  moa,  etc.,  furnishes  an  argu 
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ment  as  to  certain  species  having  been  created  solely 
for  limited  districts. 

The  Arctic  area  is  composed  mostly  of  land,  and 
the  Antarctic  area  mostly  of  sea.  It  will  conse- 
quently be  much  more  difficult  to  penetrate  to  the 
South  Pole  than  it  would  be  to  the  North,  for  a  sea 
of  ice  no  doubt  stretches  in  all  directions  from  the 
former.  The  summer  temperature  of  the  Antarctic 
Circle  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  North,  while  the 
weather  at  all  times  is  severe,  and  frequently  dark 
and  foggy,  rendering  navigation  practically  impossible. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
THE    DISCOVERIES    OF    ROSS. 

THE  most  important  results  yet  achieved  in  the 
Antarctic  regions  are  those  associated  with  the 
name  of  Admiral  Sir  James  Clark  Ross.  This  in- 
trepid navigator  commanded  an  expedition  to  the 
southern  seas,  which  set  forth  in  1839,  and  continued 
its  researches  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Before 
examining  the  records  of  this  voyage,  some  details  of 
the  previous  career  of  the  explorer  may  be  given. 

Ross  was  the  third  son  of  George  Ross  of  Bal- 
sarroch,  Galloway,  and  nephew  of  Sir  John  Ross,  the 
Arctic  voyager  and  explorer.  Born  in  the  year  1800, 
at  the  age  of  twelve  young  Ross  entered  the  navy  on 
board  the  Briseis,  commanded  by  his  uncle,  whom  he 
subsequently  accompanied,  in  1818,  in  his  first  north- 
west expedition.  Between  1819  and  1825  he  ac- 
companied Sir  Edward  Parry  in  his  three  Arctic 
voyages.  From  1829  to  1833  he  was  again  with 
his  uncle  in  his  polar  expeditions,  as  second  in  com- 
mand, undertaking  the  departments  of  astronomy, 
natural  history,  and  surveying.  He  had  the  honour 
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of  discovering  the  true  position  of  the  north  magnetic 
pole,  and  raising  there  the  British  flag,  for  which  the 
College  of  Arms  granted  an  augmentation  to  his 
armorial  bearings.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain  in  1834. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1838, 
attention  was  directed  in  the  physical  section  to  the 
number  and  importance  of  desiderata  in  the  great 
practical  branch  of  science  called  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, and  certain  resolutions  were  passed  thereon. 
A  committee  was  appointed — consisting  of  Sir  John 
Herschel,  Dr.  Whewell,  Dr.  Peacock,  and  Professor 
Lloyd — to  lay  these  resolutions  before  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  in  this  action  that  the  expedition 
to  the  Antarctic  regions  undertaken  by  Ross  origin- 
ated. The  resolutions  strongly  recommended  that 
a  series  of  simultaneous  magnetic  observations  should 
be  instituted  and  carried  on  in  distant  parts  of  the 
British  dominions.  The  Royal  Society  warmly  sup- 
ported the  project,  and  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who  listened  carefully 
to  the  arguments  as  expounded  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scientific  men  of  the  day.  Further,  a 
report  of  a  joint-committee  of  physics  and  meteo- 
rology, adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  presented  to  the  Government,  likewise  urging  the 
propriety  of  establishing  fixed  magnetic  observatories, 
and  the  equipment  of  a  naval  expedition  for  magnetic 
observations  in  the  Antarctic  seas. 
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The  Prime  Minister  having  assented  to  the  expe- 
dition, the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
appointed  Captain  Ross  to  the  command  of  it,  his 
commission  to  Her  Majesty's  ship  Erebus  being  dated 
April  8,  1839.  He  was  authorized  to  proceed  with 
the  equipment  of  the  expedition  upon  the  most  liberal 
scale,  in  order  to  be  provided  with  all  requisite  means 
to  carry  into  full  execution  the  several  points  sug- 
gested and  observations  recommended  by  the  two 
learned  bodies  already  referred  to.  The  Erebus,  a 
vessel  of  370  tons,  was,  like  all  others  of  the  bomb 
class,  of  strong  build,  and  with  a  capacious  hold. 
The  second  vessel  appointed  for  the  service  was  the 
Terror,  of  340  tons.  She  had  been  originally 
strengthened  for  contending  with  the  ice  of  the 
Arctic  seas,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  detention  of  so 
many  of  our  whale  ships  in  Baffin's  Bay,  during  the 
winter  of  1836,  and  employed  in  the  subsequent 
summer,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Back, 
upon  his  arduous  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach 
Repulse  Bay.  The  damages  she  sustained  during 
that  voyage  had  already  been  repaired,  and  her  forti- 
fication being  considered  perfectly  sufficient,  she  was 
now  commissioned  under  that  able  mariner,  Com- 
mander Francis  R.  M.  Crozier.  Ross's  lieutenant  was 
Edward  J.  Bird ;  his  master,  Charles  T.  Tucker ; 
surgeon,  Robert  M'Cormick ;  assistant  surgeon,  Joseph 
D.  Hooker;  and  second  master,  Henry  B.  Yule. 
Crozier's  lieutenant  was  Archibald  M'Murdo ;  master, 
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Pownall  P.  Cotter ;  surgeon,  John  Robinson ;  and 
assistant  surgeon,  David  Lyall.  Each  ship  had  a 
complement  of  sixty-four  persons. 

A  series  of  elaborate  instructions  were  drawn  up 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  and 
transmitted  to  Captain  Ross.  The  first  fixed  mag- 
netic observatory  was  ordered  to  be  erected  on  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  and  the  second  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Elaborate  operations  were  next  to  be 
undertaken  at  Kerguelen  Island,  and  then  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  make  its  way  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
where  the  leader  was  to  put  himself  into  communica- 
tion with  Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  John  Franklin, 
who  had  been  instructed  to  prepare  instruments  for 
the  third  magnetic  observatory.  The  instructions 
then  proceeded : — 

"  Having  brought  this  observatory  into  active 
operation,  you  will  lose  no  time  in  proceeding  to 
Sydney,  which,  according  to  the  views  contained  in 
the  before-mentioned  report,  will  be  a  station  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  determination  of  all  the  magnetic 
elements,  and  which  will  hereafter  be  the  centre  of 
reference  for  every  species  of  local  determination. 
The  remaining  winter  months  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  visiting  New  Zealand  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  in  obtaining  there  as  many  series  of 
observations  as  the  time  will  allow,  in  order  to  enable 
you  to  judge  with  greater  precision  of  the  course  to 
be  adopted  in  the  following  summer;  but  taking 
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care  to  return  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  the  end  of 
October,  to  refit  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  a  voyage  to  the  southward.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer,  your  provisions  having  been  completed 
and  your  crews  refreshed,  you  will  proceed  direct  to 
the  southward,  in  order  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  magnetic  pole,  and  even  to  attain  to  it  if  possible, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  one  of  the  remarkable  and 
creditable  results  of  this  expedition.  In  the  execu- 
tion, however,  of  this  arduous  part  of  the  service 
entrusted  to  your  enterprise  and  to  your  resources, 
you  are  to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  withdraw 
from  the  high  latitudes  in  time  to  prevent  the  ships 
being  beset  with  the  ice ;  but  if,  notwithstanding 
your  efforts,  they  should  be  cut  off  from  a  timely 
retreat,  you  are  to  select  the  safest  inlet  you  can 
find  for  the  security  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  during 
the  winter ;  and  you  will  house  in  the  ships,  and, 
further,  take  every  possible  precaution  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  officers  and  crews  which  your 
former  experience  in  the  northern  expeditions  may 
suggest  to  you,  and  for  which  you  have  been  sup- 
plied with  abundant  means.  Having  provided  for 
these  two  most  important  objects,  you  will  endeavour 
to  turn  your  detention  there  to  the  best  account,  by 
sedulously  pursuing  the  different  series  of  observa- 
tions which  the  fixed  observatories  will,  at  that  time, 
be  carrying  on  in  concert  with  yours.  Should  the 
expedition  have  been  able  to  avoid  wintering  in  a 
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high  latitude,  you  will  return  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
availing  yourself  of  every  opportunity  you  can  seize 
of  pursuing  there,  or  in  such  other  places  as  your 
deliberate  judgment  may  prefer,  those  series  of  ob- 
servations and  experiments  best  adapted  to  carrying 
out  the  leading  objects  of  the  expedition.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  the  succeeding  winter,  you  will 
resume  the  examination  of  the  Antarctic  seas  in  the 
highest  latitude  you  can  reach,  and  proceeding  to 
the  eastward  from  the  point  at  which  you  had  left 
off  the  preceding  year,  you  will  seek  for  fresh  places 
on  which  to  plant  your  observatory  in  all  directions 
from  the  pole.  In  the  event  of  finding  any  great 
extent  of  land,  you  will,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
lay  down  the  prominent  parts  of  its  coast-line ;  and 
you  will  endeavour  not  only  to  correct  the  positions 
of  Graham  Land  and  Enderby  Land,  and  other  places 
which  have  been  seen  only  at  a  distance,  but  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  those  yet 
unvisited  tracts  for  geographical  research ;  and  the 
magnetic  objects  of  your  voyage  may  be  so  conducted 
as  mutually  to  assist  each  other.  With  this  view 
we  have  directed  the  hydrographer  to  furnish  you 
with  such  parts  of  the  instructions  usually  given  to 
surveying  vessels  as  may  lead  to  the  more  clear  and 
satisfactory  expression  of  those  shores  which  you 
may  have  to  examine.  The  South  Shetlands,  or  the 
Orkneys,  or  perhaps  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and,  lastly, 
the  Falklands,  will  probably  terminate  your  magnetic 
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labours  in  the  Antarctic  seas ;  and  if  at  those  latter 
islands  you  should  not  receive  further  orders  from  us, 
you  will  return  to  England  by  such  a  route  as  you 
may  think  most  conducive  to  the  ruling  object  of  the 
expedition.  In  an  enterprise  of  the  nature  which 
has  been  briefly  stated  in  these  orders,  much  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion,  temper,  and  judgment  of 
the  commanding  officer ;  and  we  fully  confide  in 
your  combined  energy  and  prudence  for  the  successful 
issue  of  a  voyage  which  will  engross  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  men  of  all  Europe.  At  the  same 
time,  we  desire  you  constantly  to  bear  in  mind 
our  anxiety  for  the  health,  the  safety,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  officers  and  crew  entrusted  to  your 
care." 

The  instructions  closed  with  some  general  directions 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  and  an  in- 
junction to  the  commander  to  observe  strict  neutrality 
in  the  event  of  England  being  involved  in  hostilities 
with  a  foreign  power.  The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  also  formulated  a  series  of  elaborate  instruc- 
tions for  Captain  Ross,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  the  great  scientific  object  of 
the  expedition.  The  various  subjects  of  inquiry 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Physics  and 
Meteorology  were  enumerated  in  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  report : — 

"  1.  Magnetic  observations  of  the  inclination,  de- 
clination, and  intensity  at  sea,  throughout  the  voyage, 
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daily  in  both  ships,  whenever  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
will  permit. 

"  2.  Precise  determinations  of  the  same  particulars 
wherever  the  expedition  may  land  or  disembark 
on  ice. 

"  3.  Most  careful  series  of  magnetometric  observa- 
tions, in  correspondence  with  those  to  be  made  at  the 
fixed  observatories,  according  to  a  plan  concerted  with 
the  officers  of  those  observatories,  and  with  Professor 
Lloyd,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  furnished  to 
each  party  concerned,  and  distributed  to  all  the 
European  and  other  observatories. 

"  4.  A  circumnavigation  of  the  Antarctic  Pole, 
with  a  view  to  affording  opportunities  and  proper 
stations  for  magnetic  and  other  observations. 

"  5.  An  inquiry  into  the  actual  position  of  the 
southern  magnetic  pole  or  poles,  and  the  points  or 
foci  of  greatest  and  least  total  and  horizontal  in- 
tensity, and  into  the  course  and  figure  of  the  iso- 
dynamic  ovals  presumed  to  occupy  the  area  of  the 
South  Atlantic. 

"  6.  The  determination  of  the  length  of  the  in- 
variable pendulum  at  several  stations  in  high  south 
latitudes. 

"  7.  Observations  of  the  tides — that  is,  of  the 
heights  and  times  of  high  water — made  at  such 
stations  at  which  the  ships  may  remain  long  enough, 
and  at  which  the  correct  establishment  is  unknown. 

"  8.  The  keeping  of  a  regular  meteorological  register 
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in  both  ships  during  the  whole  voyage,  and  the  paying 
attention  to  the  phenomena  of  solar  and  terrestrial 
radiation,  and  generally  to  all  phenomena  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  meteorology. 

"  9.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  at  the  surface  and 
at  stated  moderate  depths  should  be  observed  as 
frequently  as  possible,  and  whenever  opportunity  may 
occur,  also  at  the  greatest  depths  attainable ;  and 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  temperature  of 
currents  and  shoals,  as  well  as  to  its  variation  on 
approaching  land.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  at 
various  depths  should  be  taken  on  landing,  as  well 
as  that  of  springs,  wells,  etc. 

"  10.  Soundings  should  be  attempted  in  deep  seas, 
and  specimens  of  the  water  brought  up  be  preserved 
for  future  examination. 

"11.  Observations  should  be  collected  of  the  aurora 
in  high  south  latitudes,  and  attention  directed  to 
meteors  and  shooting  stars  on  those  occasions  when 
experience  has  shown  that  they  occur  periodically 
in  great  abundance,  as  well  as  to  the  appearance 
of  the  zodiacal  light,  and  other  phenomena  of  a 
similar  occasional  nature. 

"12.  Observations  of  the  comparative  brightness 
of  southern  stars  should  be  procured,  and  especially 
of  the  variable  stars — a  Hydrse,  and  77  Argus. 

"  13.  The  amount  and  laws  of  horizontal  refrac- 
tion, both  celestial  and  terrestrial,  in  high  south 
latitudes  should  be  investigated. 
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"  14.  The  phenomena  of  eclipses  should  be  at- 
tended to." 

The  Geological,  Zoological,  and  Botanical  Com- 
mittees likewise  drew  up  catalogues  of  desiderata, 
with  full  instructions  for  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  specimens  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms ;  and  the  Admiralty  furnished  ample  pecu- 
niary means  for  carrying  out  their  several  recom- 
mendations. 

The  expedition  left  Chatham  on  the  sixteenth  of 
September  1839,  and  on  October  20  it  first  came  to 
anchor  in  Funchal  Roads,  Madeira.  Ross  dispatched 
a  party  of  officers  to  the  summit  of  Pico  Raivo,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  island,  and  its  altitude  was 
ascertained  to  be  6,102  feet,  though  this  was  lower 
by  about  140  feet  than  the  height  assigned  to  it  by 
Commander  Wilkes.  About  midnight  of  the  third 
of  December  the  equator  was  crossed.  Ross  says : 
"  The  Magellanic  clouds  and  the  beautiful  constella- 
tion of  the  Southern  Cross  soon  became  apparent ; 
and  although,  in  my  estimation,  the  latter  is  inferior 
in  beauty  to  several  of  our  northern  constellations, 
yet  marking,  night  after  night,  by  its  gradually  in- 
creasing altitude  in  the  heavens,  our  advance  upon 
our  course,  and  becoming  henceforward  the  pole-star 
that  was  to  guide  us  throughout  our  researches,  even, 
as  we  hoped,  to  the  utmost  navigable  limits  of  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  we  could  not  behold  it  without 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  future."  On  arriving 
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at  the  point  of  the  magnetic  equator,  the  observa- 
tions of  both  vessels  were  so  close  and  exact  that 
the  signals  announcing  no  clip  of  the  needle  were 
hoisted  from  both  ships  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 
St.  Helena  was  reached  on  February  2,  1840,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  first  magnetic  ob- 
servatory was  erected,  on  a  site  near  the  house  that 
was  built  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  but  which 
he  never  occupied.  As  the  island  was  of  a  strongly 
volcanic  formation,  however,  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  correct  measures  of  the  magnetic  elements, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  disturbing  influences. 
But  the  station  was  valuable  for  its  detection  of 
momentary  and  irregular  changes,  and  for  meteoro- 
logical purposes.  The  vessels  landed  in  Simon's  Bay, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  March  17,  and  a  site  ad- 
joining the  Cape  Observatory  was  chosen  for  the 
second  permanent  observatory. 

The  route  next  lay  by  Prince  Edward's  Island  and 
Crozet  Islands  (many  soundings  being  taken  at  both 
places),  Possession  Island,  East  Island  (where  the  first 
iceberg  was  seen),  and  Cape  Frangois.  Off  the  latter 
place  a  great  bank  of  rocks  was  discovered,  which 
was  found  to  extend  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  cape.  Two  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  rocks 
Koss  named  the  Erebus  Bank  and  the  Terror  Eeef. 
The  position  and  extent  of  the  reefs  were  deter- 
mined as  accurately  as  possible,  but  a  good  deal  still 
remained  to  be  done  before  anything  like  an  accurate 
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map  of  the  numerous  harbours,  reefs,  rocks,  and  other 
dangers  could  be  accomplished.  Many  sperm  whales 
and  large  flocks  of  sea-birds  hovered  about  the  Erebus 
Bank. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May  both  vessels  came  safely 
to  anchor  in  Christmas  Harbour,  Kerguelen  Island. 
The  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  visited  by 
the  expedition,  is  entirely  of  volcanic  origin ;  the 
bold  headlands  of  Capes  Cumberland  and  Fra^ois 
present  a  striking  appearance  from  the  sea,  for  the 
trap  rocks,  of  which  they  are  composed,  form  a 
succession  of  nearly  horizontal  terraces,  bearing  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  the  stratified  sandstone 
or  limestone.  The  whole  island  is  deeply  indented 
by  bays  and  inlets,  and  the  surface  intersected  by 
numerous  small  lakes  and  water-courses.  Heavy  rains 
cause  the  formation  of  beautiful  foaming  cascades. 
Quartz,  in  beautiful  crystals,  is  found  in  great  abund- 
ance in  Cumberland  Bay,  whilst  zeolites  predominate 
in  the  rocks  about  Christmas  Harbour.  This  latter 
harbour  is  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  a  ridge  of 
basaltic  rocks,  disposed  in  terraces  and  platforms, 
surmounted  by  a  remarkable  block  of  basalt  rising 
to  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  harbour.  From 
the  centre  of  the  terraced  ridge  terminating  in  Cape 
Fran$ois  rises  a  conical  hill,  whose  crater-shaped 
summit  is  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  island  naturally 
attract  attention.  "  So  remote  from  any  shores  from 
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which  birds  of  passage  might  convey  the  seeds  of 
their  production,  it  seems  to  have  but  a  small 
number  of  plants,  and  some  of  these  peculiar  to 
the  island ;  showing  that  since  the  successive  over- 
flowings of  volcanic  matter  destroyed  the  forests 
which  at  one  period  clothed  this  land,  of  which  the 
fossil  trees  and  numerous  beds  of  coal  afford  abundant 
proof,  it  appears  to  have  remained  in  a  state  of  almost 
vegetable  desolation,  and  well  deserves  the  name  of 
Desolation  Island  bestowed  on  it  by  Captain  Cook." 
It  affords  a  very  scanty  field  for  the  naturalist.  The 
proportion  of  the  surface  that  is  covered  with  plants 
is  about  equal  to  that  in  Spitzbergen  and  Melville 
Island,  yet  the  relative  number  of  species  to  in- 
dividuals falls  strikingly  short ;  for  whilst  the  flora 
of  Melville  Island  boasts  of  67  species  of  flowering 
plants,  and  Spitzbergen  of  45,  Kerguelen  Island 
contains  but  18,  and  of  these  only  8  cover  any 
considerable  amount  of  surface.  Though  the  climate 
of  the  island  is  rigorous,  it  supports  a  perennial 
vegetation ;  and  scarcely  any  of  the  plants,  even  the 
grasses,  can  be  called  annuals.  The  chief  vegetable 
production  is  a  famous  and  valuable  cabbage,  which 
is  superior  to  the  English  one.  Although  there  is 
abundance  of  food  for  cattle,  Ross  and  his  party 
found  no  land  animals  whatever.  Of  marine  animals, 
the  sea-elephant  and  several  species  of  seal,  which 
were  formerly  in  great  abundance,  had  almost  died 
out.  Several  kinds  of  fish  were  seen,  and  fifteen 
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different  species  of  sea-fowl  were  shot  in  the  har- 
bour, including  petrels,  penguins,  gulls,  and  the 
sooty  albatross.  There  was  also  a  duck  like  the 
teal  of  England,  which  formed  a  delicious  addition 
to  the  table  of  the  voyagers. 

Observatories  for  magnetic  and  other  purposes 
were  erected  on  the  island.  It  happened  most  for- 
tunately to  be  a  time  of  unusual  magnetic  disturb- 
ance, so  that  the  first  day's  simultaneous  observations 
proved  the  vast  extent  and  instantaneous  effect  of 
the  disturbing  power,  whatever  it  might  be,  affect- 
ing the  magnetometers  at  Toronto  in  Canada  and  at 
Kerguelen  Island,  nearly  antipodal  to  each  other, 
simultaneously  and  similarly  in  all  their  strange 
oscillations  and  irregular  movements,  and  thus  im- 
mediately afforded  one  of  the  most  important  facts 
that  the  still  hidden  cause  of  magnetic  phenomena 
had  as  yet  presented. 

The  expedition  left  Christmas  Harbour  and  stood 
out  to  sea  on  July  20,  1840.  Very  severe  weather 
was  experienced,  and  an  unlooked-for  calamity  occurred 
by  the  loss  at  sea  of  J.  Roberts,  boatswain  of  the 
Erebus,  who  fell  overboard  whilst  engaged  about  the 
rigging.  Vain  but  heroic  efforts  were  made  to  save 
him  by  the  boats,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  the  brave  men  who  went  out  to  save  him 
were  got  back  into  the  vessel,  completely  benumbed 
and  stupefied  with  the  cold.  So  severe  was  the 
weather  that,  throughout  the  whole  distance  of  be- 
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tween  three  and  four  thousand  miles  from  Kerguelen 
Island  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  not  a  single  satis- 
factory observation  could  have  been  made  with  the 
instruments  in  common  use.  But  with  the  admirable 
contrivances  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  the  dip  and 
intensity  observations  were  accurately  accomplished 
in  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  daily  experi- 
ments. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  August  the  Erebus  came  to  anchor 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Derwent,  Tasmania  Land,  the 
Terror  having  arrived  the  day  before.  On  the  next 
afternoon  both  vessels  were  at  Fort  Mulgrave.  Ross 
and  his  friends  proceeded  to  Government  House,  where 
they  received  a  very  warm  welcome  from  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Franklin.  A  site  was  selected  in  the 
government  demesne  for  the  erection  of  an  observa- 
tory, and  the  execution  of  the  work  is  thus  described 
by  Captain  Ross  : — 

"  Under  the  daily  personal  superintendence  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  the  zealous  co-operation  of  Major  Kelsall 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  the  able  and  indefati- 
gable exertions  of  Mr.  Howe,  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
the  building  of  the  observatory  proceeded  most  rapidly  ; 
and  the  whole  was  completed  and  roofed  in,  the  stone 
pillars  fixed  upon  the  solid  sandstone  rock,  the  in- 
struments placed  on  them,  and  all  their  delicate 
adjustments  fulfilled,  a  few  hours  before  the 
term -day  observations  of  the  twenty -seventh  of 
August  were  to  be  commenced.  Thus  the  erection 
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of  this  observatory  was  accomplished  in  the  brief 
period  of  nine  days — an  instance  of  what  may  be 
done  where  the  hearts  and  energies  of  all  are  united 
to  promote  the  common  object  of  their  endeavours. 
I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  were 
I  to  neglect  to  express  my  admiration  of  the  cheerful 
enthusiasm  which  the  convicts  employed  in  the  build- 
ing displayed  throughout  the  work.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  I  may  mention  that  after  they  had  been 
labouring  from  six  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  until 
ten  at  night,  seeing  that  a  few  more  hours  of  work 
would  complete  the  roofing  in,  they  entreated  per- 
mission to  finish  it  before  they  left  off';  but  as  it 
would  have  broken  in  upon  the  Sabbath  morning, 
their  request  was  very  properly  refused.  This  is 
only  one  of  several  such  instances  of  their  disin- 
terested zeal  in  the  cause  ;  for,  from  their  unfortunate 
situation,  they  could  not  derive  any  benefit  from  their 
additional  labour,  and  must  have,  on  the  occasion 
above  mentioned,  suffered  much  fatigue  from  their 
unusually  prolonged  exertions." 

The  most  interesting  news  that  awaited  the  ex- 
pedition on  its  arrival  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  related 
to  the  discoveries  made  during  the  previous  summer 
in  the  southern  regions  by  the  French  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Dumont  d'Urville, 
and  the  United  States  expedition  under  Lieutenant 
Charles  Wilkes.  With  regard  to  these  expeditions, 
which  necessitated  a  change  of  course  on  the 
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part    of  the   English    expedition,   Captain    Ross    ob- 
serves : — 

"  That  the  commanders  of  each  of  these  great 
national  undertakings  should  have  selected  the  very 
place  for  penetrating  to  the  southward,  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  which  they  were  well  aware,  at  the  time, 
that  the  expedition  under  my  command  was  expressly 
preparing,  and  thereby  forestalling  our  purposes,  did 
certainly  greatly  surprise  me.  I  should  have  expected 
their  national  pride  would  have  caused  them  rather 
to  have  chosen  any  other  path  in  the  wide  field  before 
them  than  one  thus  pointed  out,  if  no  higher  con- 
sideration had  power  to  prevent  such  an  interference. 
They  had,  however,  the  unquestionable  right  to  select 
any  point  they  thought  proper  at  which  to  direct 
their  efforts,  without  considering  the  embarrassing 
situation  in  which  their  conduct  might  have  placed 
me.  Fortunately,  in  my  instructions,  much  had  been 
left  to  my  judgment  under  unforeseen  circumstances  ; 
and,  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  England  had  ever 
led  the  way  of  discovery  in  the  southern  as  well  as  in 
the  northern  regions,  I  considered  it  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  pre-eminence  she  has  ever  main- 
tained if  we  were  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
expedition  of  any  other  nation.  I  therefore  resolved 
at  once  to  avoid  all  interference  with  their  discoveries, 
and  selected  a  much  more  easterly  meridian  (170°  E.) 
on  which  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  the  southward, 
and  if  possible  reach  the  magnetic  pole.  My  chief 
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reason  for  choosing  this  particular  meridian  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  was  its  being  that  upon  which 
Balleny  had,  in  the  summer  of  1839,  attained  to  the 
latitude  of  69°,  and  there  found  an  open  sea;  and 
not,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  I  was  deterred  from 
any  apprehension  of  an  equally  unsuccessful  issue  to 
any  attempt  we  might  make  where  the  Americans 
and  French  had  so  signally  failed  to  get  beyond  even 
the  sixty-seventh  degree  of  latitude.  For  I  was  well 
aware  how  ill  adapted  their  ships  were  for  a  service  of 
that  nature.  From  not  being  fortified  to  withstand  the 
shocks  and  pressure  they  must  have  been  necessarily 
exposed  to  had  they  ventured  to  penetrate  any  ex- 
tensive body  of  ice,  they  would  have  equally  failed 
had  they  tried  it  upon  the  meridian  I  had  now 
chosen ;  for  it  will  be  seen  we  met  with  a  broad  belt 
of  ice,  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  across,  which 
would  have  been  immediate  destruction  to  them  to 
have  encountered,  but  which,  in  our  fortified  vessels, 
we  could  confidently  run  into,  and  push  our  way 
through  into  the  open  sea  beyond.  Without  such 
means  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  one, 
under  such  circumstances,  however  bold  or  persevering, 
to  attain  a  high  southern  latitude." 

Ross  found  the  colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  a: 
most  flourishing  condition,  and  he  was  much  charmed 
with  the  country  and  the  climate.   Life  in  Hobart  Town 
he  also  greatly  enjoyed,  as  it  was  thoroughly  English. 
He  was  struck,  however,  by  the  inadequate  means  of 
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education  for  the  rising  generation — a  condition  of 
things  which  Sir  John  Franklin  did  his  utmost  to 
remedy.  The  observatory  was  satisfactorily  completed, 
and  it  was  named  Ross  Bank  by  Sir  John  Franklin, 
in  honour  of  his  fellow-explorer.  It  is  in  latitude 
42°  52'  27",  and  longitude  147°  27'  30",  and  is 
situated  105  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  mean 
tide  ;  the  mean  magnetic  dip  is  70°  40'  S.,  and  the 
variation  10°  24'  24"  E. 

Before  the  expedition  left  the  colony  it  had  to 
lament  the  loss  of  one  of  its  best  men,  Edward 
Bradley,  through  an  accident ;  while  Molloy,  mate 
of  the  Terror,  had  to  he  invalided  to  England 
in  consequence  of  ill-health,  and  because  his  con- 
stitution was  unequal  to  the  severities  and  hard- 
ships which  were  still  in  prospect.  On  November  13 
the  vessels  sailed  out  of  Hobart  Town  for  Auckland. 
Ten  or  eleven  days  brought  them  to  the  Auckland 
Islands,  where  observations  were  made,  and  two  coves 
in  Enderby  Island  were  named  after  the  Erebus 
and  the  Terror.  We  read  concerning  the  Auckland 
Islands : — 

"  Mr.  M'Cormick,  who  remarks  that  the  formation 
of  these,  as  well  as  the  Campbell  Islands,  is  volcanic, 
and  constituted  chiefly  of  basalt  and  green-stone,  especi- 
ally calls  attention  to  Deas's  Head,  a  promontory  of 
Auckland  Island,  as  being  of  great  geological  interest, 
exhibiting  fine  columns,  300  feet  high,  which  are 
highly  magnetic.  The  loftiest  hill,  Mount  Eden,  to 
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the  SW.  of  our  anchorage,  attains  an  elevation  of 
1,300  feet,  is  rounded  at  the  top,  and  clothed  with 
grass  to  its  summit.  Another  hill  in  the  west  rises 
to  nearly  one  thousand  feet." 

The  following  observations  oiv  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  by  Dr.  Hooker : — 

"  Perhaps  no  place  in  the  course  of  our  projected 
voyage  in  the  Southern  Ocean  promised  more  novelty 
to  the  botanist  than  Auckland  Islands.  Situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  boisterous  ocean,  in  a  very  high  lati- 
tude for  that  hemisphere,  and  far  removed  from  any 
tract  of  land  but  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  it 
proved,  as  was  expected,  to  contain,  amongst  many 
new  species,  some  of  peculiar  interest,  as  being 
Antarctic  forms  of  genera  otherwise  confined  to  the 
last-mentioned  group.  Possessing  no  mountains  ris- 
ing to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  few  rocks  or 
precipices,  the  whole  land  seemed  covered  with  vege- 
tation. A  low  forest  skirts  all  the  shores,  succeeded 
by  a  broad  belt  of  brushwood,  above  which,  to  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  extend  grassy  slopes.  On  a 
closer  inspection  of  the  forest  it  is  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  dense  thicket  of  stag-headed  trees,  so 
gnarled  and  stunted  by  the  violence  of  the  gales  as 
to  afford  an  excellent  shelter  for  a  luxuriant  under- 
growth of  bright  green  feathery  ferns  and  several 
gay-flowered  herbs.  With  much  to  delight  the  eye, 
and  an  extraordinary  amount  of  new  species  to 
occupy  the  mind,  there  is  here  a  want  of  any  of 
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those  trees  or  shrubs  to  which  the  voyager  has  been 
accustomed  in  the  north ;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
how  much  greater  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  find  new 
kinds  of  the  pine,  the  birch,  willow,  or  the  oak,  than 
those  remarkable  trees  which  have  no  allies  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  the  mention  of  which,  sug- 
gesting no  familiar  form  to  compare  them  with  at 
home,  can  interest  few  but  the  professed  botanist." 

The  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  Auckland  and 
Campbell  Islands  were  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
then  the  expedition  stood  out  to  sea  for  its  journey  to 
the  south.  It  was  now  December  17,  1840.  Christ- 
mas Day  was  passed  in  a  strong  gale,  but  the  crews 
enjoyed  the  usual  festivities  of  the  joyous  season. 
On  the  twenty -seventh  the  first  iceberg  was  seen,  in 
latitude  63°  20'  S. ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
afterwards  fourteen  others  were  counted  from  the 
deck.  They  varied  from  120  to  180  feet  in  height, 
and  several  of  them  were  more  than  two  miles  in 
circumference.  Continuing  their  course  southward, 
amid  numerous  icebergs  and  much  drift  ice,  the  ex- 
plorers saw  a  great  number  of  whales,  which  were  quite 
tame,  and  might  easily  have  been  captured.  During 
a  spell  of  calm,  many  marine  invertebrata  were  taken, 
including  the  Clio  borealis  and  the  beautiful  little 
Argonauta  arctica.  On  the  thirtieth  they  crossed 
the  track  of  the  Russian  navigator  Bellinghausen,  in 
lat.  64°  38'  S.,  and  long.  173°  10'  E.  A  good 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  trying  deep  soundings. 
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Five  thousand  fathoms  of  line  had  been  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  but  only  1,560  fathoms  had  run  off 
the  reel  when  the  weight  struck  the  bottom.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  January  1,  1841,  the 
expedition  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle,  passing 
through  great  quantities  of  drift  ice.  The  latitude 
was  66°  32'  S.  As  it  was  New  Year's  Day,  an 
additional  allowance  of  provisions  was  served  to  the 
ships'  crews,  and  a  complete  suit  of  warm  clothing, 
the  gift  of  the  Government,  was  issued  gratis  to  each 
individual.  Mutual  congratulations  passed  between 
the  officers  and  crews  of  the  ships. 

The  vessels  shaped  their  course  directly  for  the 
magnetic  pole,  steering  as  nearly  to  the  south  as  the 
wind  permitted.  But  they  were  disappointed  in  their 
present  hopes  of  reaching  this  interesting  point.  Land 
was  seen  on  January  11.  It  rose  in  lofty  peaks,  en- 
tirely covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  and  the  highest 
mountain  of  this  range  Ross  named  after  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sabine,  foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society, 
one  of  the  best  and  earliest  friends  of  his  youth,  and 
the  first  proposer  and  one  of  the  most  active  and 
zealous  promoters  of  the  expedition.  On  the  above 
day  the  vessels  were  in  latitude  71°  15',  being  the 
highest  point  attained  by  Cook  during  his  several 
attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  south.  When  the  distant 
land  was  at  length  coasted,  the  cape  which  formed 
the  southern  promontory  of  the  little  bay  into  which 
the  vessels  entered  was  named  Cape  Downshire,  after 
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Commander  Crozier's  kind  and  lamented  friend,  the 
late  marquis.  The  northern  point  was  called  Cape 
Adare,  after  Ross's  friend  Viscount  Adare,  M.P.,  who 
had  always  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  the  under- 
taking. A  long  line  of  black  rocks  which  rose  con- 
spicuously among  the  white  foam  of  the  breakers  was 
named  the  Dunraven  Rocks.  Soundings  were  ob- 
tained in  165  fathoms,  and  several  small  black  stones 
which  came  up  with  the  lead  verified  Captain  Ross's 
conjectures  as  to  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  newly- 
discovered  land.  The  range  of  mountains  extending 
to  the  north-west  was  called  Admiralty  Range,  after 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  the  larger 
peaks  being  called  Mount  Minto,  Mount  Adam,  and 
Mount  Parker.  The  junior  lords  were  commemorated 
in  Mounts  Troubridge,  Pechell,  and  Dalmeny.  Mount 
Sabine  is  nearly  ten  thousand  feet  high,  and  it  is 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  elevations 
of  the  other  mountains  are  from  seven  thousand 
to  nine  thousand  feet.  Altogether  the  range  pre- 
sented as  grand  and  magnificent  a  view  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  To  two  capes  were  given  the  names  of 
Cape  Wood  and  Cape  Barrow,  the  former  after  the 
First  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  the  other  after 
Sir  John  Barrow,  the  father  of  modern  Arctic  dis- 
covery. 

As  the  land  interposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  direct  approach  to  the  magnetic  pole,  the  leader 
had  to  choose  whether  he  would  trace  the  coast  to  the 
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north-west,  with  the  hope  of  turning  the  western 
extreme  of  the  land,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  south, 
or  follow  the  southerly  coast-line  round  Cape  Down- 
shire,  and  thence  take  a  more  westerly  course.  The 
latter  course  was  taken,  as  being  more  likely  to  extend 
the  researches  into  higher  latitudes,  and  thus  afford  a 
better  chance  of  attaining  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  voyage.  Though  disappointed  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  shortly  reaching  the  magnetic  pole,  Ross  was 
compensated  by  the  discovery  of  mountains,  which 
restored  to  England  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of 
the  southernmost  known  land.  He  now  went  on 
shore  for  the  interesting  function  which  is  thus 
described : — 

"  The  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  these  newly- 
discovered  lands  in  the  name  of  our  Most  Gracious 
Sovereign  Queen  Victoria  was  immediately  proceeded 
with ;  and  on  planting  the  flag  of  our  country  amidst 
the  hearty  cheers  of  our  party,  we  drank  to  the 
health,  long  life,  and  happiness  of  Her  Majesty  and 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  The  island  was 
named  Possession  Island.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  71° 
56',  and  long.  171°  7'  E.,  composed  entirely  of 
igneous  rocks,  and  only  accessible  on  its  western  side. 
We  saw  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  vegetation, 
but  inconceivable  myriads  of  penguins  completely  and 
densely  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  along 
the  ledges  of  the  precipices,  and  even  to  the  summits 
of  the  hills,  attacking  us  vigorously  as  we  waded 
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through  their  ranks,  and  pecking  at  us  with  their 
sharp  beaks,  disputing  possession,  which,  together 
with  their  loud,  coarse  notes,  and  the  insupportable 
stench  from  the  deep  bed  of  guano,  which  had 
been  forming  for  ages,  and  which  may  at  some 
period  be  valuable  to  the  agriculturists  of  our 
Australasian  colonies,  made  us  glad  to  get  away 
again,  after  having  loaded  our  boats  with  geological 
specimens  and  penguins.  Owing  to  the  heavy  surf 
on  the  beach,  we  could  not  tell  whether  the  water 
was  ebbing  or  flowing ;  but  there  was  a  strong  tide 
running  to  the  south  between  Possession  Island  and 
the  mainland,  and  the  Terror  had  some  difficulty  to 
avoid  being  carried  by  it  against  the  land  ice.  Future 
navigators  should  therefore  be  on  their  guard  in 
approaching  the  coast  at  this  place." 

After  being  a  few  days  again  at  sea,  on  January  1 5 
the  explorers  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains 
which  they  had  but  imperfectly  seen  stretching  away 
to  the  southward  some  days  before.  In  beautifully  clear 
weather  they  formed  a  magnificent  prospect,  and  one 
which  begat  a  feeling  of  sublimity  in  the  minds 
of  the  beholders.  "  These  mountains  also,"  observes 
Ross,  "were  completely  covered  to  their  sharply- 
pointed  summits  with  snow,  and  the  elevations  that 
were  roughly  measured  varied  from  twelve  thousand 
to  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  feet.  These  were 
named  after  the  eminent  philosophers  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  British  Association,  at  whose  recom- 
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mendation  the  Government  was  induced  to  send  forth 
this  expedition.  I  had  great  satisfaction  in  having  it 
in  my  power  thus  to  record  the  names  of  those  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  from  whose  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  science  these  discoveries  resulted.  Herschel, 
an  imperishable  name,  rendered  still  more  illustrious 
by  the  scientific  labours  and  achievements  of  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  our  own  time,  was  given  to 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  mountains,  after  Sir  John 
F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  president  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, by  whom,  in  the  double  capacity  of  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Physics  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion as  well  as  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  those  scientific  bodies  were  communicated  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  Mount  Northampton 
was  named  after  the  most  noble  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  who 
took  a  personal  and  active  interest  in  promoting  the 
great  system  of  magnetic  co-operation  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  in  recommending  a  voyage  of 
magnetic  research  to  the  Antarctic  seas.  Cape  Roget 
and  Cape  Christie,  which  are  formed  by  the  termina- 
tions of  Mount  Herschel  and  Mount  Lloyd  to  sea- 
ward, were  named  after  Dr.  Peter  Mark  Roget, 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  his  colleague, 
Professor  Samuel  Hunter  Christie,  of  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Woolwich.  Cape  Wheatstone  was 
named  after  Professor  Wheatstone,  the  inventor  of  the 
electric  telegraph ;  and  Cape  Daniell  after  my  much- 
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lamented  friend,  the  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  of 
King's  College,  and  foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Mount  Peacock,  Mount  Whewell,  Mount 
Lloyd,  and  Mount  Robinson  were  named  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  George  Peacock,  Dean 
of  Ely  ;  the  Reverend  Dr.  William  Whewell,  master 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Robinson  of  Armagh,  the  more  zealous  and  active 
promoters  of  magnetic  research  in  the  Antarctic 
regions,  and  who,  together  with  Sir  John  Herschel 
and  Colonel  Sabine,  constitute  a  committee  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
magnetical  and  meteorological  co-operation,  and  for 
the  reduction  of  meteorological  observations." 

In  proceeding  still  farther  to  the  southward,  new 
portions  of  land  continually  opened  to  the  view.  To 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  one  of  these  land  dis- 
coveries Ross  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Anne,  after  his 
future  wife ;  and  as  the  land  afterwards  proved  to  be 
an  island,  he  named  it  Coulman  Island,  after  her 
father,  giving  the  name  of  Cape  Wadworth,  in  honour 
of  another  relative,  to  the  northern  point  of  the  island. 
A  remarkable  conical  mountain  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Northampton  was  named  in  compliment  to  the  Rev. 
W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  one  to  the  southward  of  it 
after  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  joint-founders  of  the 
British  Association.  Mount  Lubbock,  to  the  south- 
ward of  Mount  Brewster,  was  named  after  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
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two  other  mountains,  still  farther  to  the  southward, 
were  named  after  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  the 
general  secretary,  and  Professor  Phillips,  the  assistant 
secretary  of  the  British  Association. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January,  a  high-peaked 
mountain,  which  was  seen  bearing  due  west,  was 
named  Monteagle,  after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  one  of  very  great  elevation,  the  highest 
by  estimation  yet  seen,  but  which  there  \vas  no  op- 
portunity of  measuring  accurately,  was  named  Mount 
"Melbourne,  after  the  Prime  Minister.  The  form  of 
this  mountain  bore  a  general  and  striking  resemblance 
to  Mount  Etna,  though  its  height  was  much  greater. 
At  a  sounding  of  three  hundred  fathoms,  Dr.  Hooker 
fished  up  several  entirely  new  forms  of  creatures,  of 
which  he  took  accurate  drawings.  Several  species 
were  also  brought  up  which  were  common  to  the 
Arctic  seas.  "  The  only  way  they  could  have  got 
from  the  one  pole  to  the  other  must  have  been 
through  the  tropics ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
in  those  regions  is  such  as  they  could  not  exist  in  it, 
unless  at  a  depth  of  nearly  two  thousand  fathoms. 
At  that  depth  they  might  pass  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  Antarctic  Ocean  without  a  variation  of  five 
degrees  of  temperature ;  whilst  any  land  animal,  at 
the  most  favourable  season,  must  experience  a  differ- 
ence of  fifty  degrees,  and  if  in  the  winter,  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer — a  sufficient  reason  why  there  are 
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neither  quadrupeds,  nor  birds,  nor  land-insects  com- 
mon to  both  regions." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January  the  vessels  reached 
a  point  of  latitude  74°  44',  and  longitude  169°  30', 
from  which  the  place  of  the  magnetic  pole  was 
deduced  to  be  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  miles 
distant.  Soundings  were  tried  with  a  three-hundred- 
fathom  line,  but  bottom  was  not  touched.  Mount 
Melbourne  and  Mount  Monteagle  were  now  seen  to 
great  advantage  ;  the  immense  crater  of  the  former, 
and  the  more  pointed  summit  of  the  latter,  rose  high 
above  the  contiguous  mountains,  and  they  formed  the 
two  most  remarkable  objects  of  a  most  wonderful  and 
magnificent  mass  of  volcanic  land.  At  this  period 
the  temperature  of  the  air  varied  only  one  degree 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  from  25°  to  26°,  which 
was  sufficiently  low  to  freeze  into  ice  the  spray  that 
fell  on  board  ship,  and  soon  accumulated  to  an  incon- 
venient degree. 

Another  island  was  discovered,  in  lat.  76°  8'  S., 
and  long.  168°  12'  E.,  to  which  Ross  gave  the  name 
of  Franklin  Island,  in  compliment  to  his  friend  Sir 
John  Franklin.  Other  islands  came  into  view,  and 
a  mountain  was  discovered  12,400  feet  high,  which 
emitted  flame  arid  smoke  in  great  profusion.  At 
first  the  smoke  appeared  like  snowdrift,  but  as  the 
mountain  was  approached  its  true  character  became 
manifest.  The  discovery  of  an  active  volcano  in  so 
high  a  southern  latitude  was  a  circumstance  of  high 
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geological  importance  and  interest,  and  contributed  to 
throw  some  further  light  on  the  physical  construction 
of  the  globe.  Ross  named  it  Mount  Erebus.  And  an 
extinct  volcano  to  the  eastward,  little  inferior  in 
height,  being  10,900  feet,  was  called  Mount  Terror. 
A  small  round  island,  which  had  long  been  in  sight, 
was  named  Beaufort  Island,  after  Captain  Francis 
Beaufort,  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty.  Next 
came  into  view  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  extending 
to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  seventy-ninth  degree  of 
latitude,  which  Ross  felt  great  satisfaction  in  naming 
after  Captain  Sir  William  Edward  Parry,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  honour  the  latter  had  done  him  in 
giving  the  name  of  Ross  to  the  northernmost  known 
land  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  eastern  cape  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Terror  was  named  after  Ross's  friend 
and  colleague  Commander  Crozier,  "  to  whose  zeal 
and  cordial  co-operation  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed, 
under  God's  blessing,  the  happiness  as  well  as  success 
of  the  expedition."  The  western  promontory  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Erebus  was  named  Cape  Bird,  after 
Ross's  senior  lieutenant. 

Describing  a  volcanic  eruption,  Captain  Ross  says : 
"  At  4  p.m.  Mount  Erebus  was  observed  to  emit 
smoke  and  flame  in  unusual  quantities,  producing  a 
most  grand  spectacle.  A  volume  of  dense  smoke  was 
projected  at  each  successive  jet  with  great  force,  in 
a  vertical  column,  to  the  height  of  between  fifteen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  feet  above  the  mouth  of 
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the  crater,  when,  condensing  first  at  its  upper  part,  it 
descended  in  mist  or  snow,  and  gradually  dispersed, 
to  be  succeeded  by  another  splendid  exhibition  of  the 
same  kind  in  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  although 
the  intervals  between  the  eruptions  were  by  no 
means  regular.  The  diameter  of  the  columns  of 
smoke  was  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet,  as 
near  as  we  could  measure  it.  Whenever  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  the  bright  red  flame  that  filled  the 
mouth  of  the  crater  was  clearly  perceptible ;  and 
some  of  the  officers  believed  they  could  see  streams 
of  lava  pouring  down  its  sides  until  lost  beneath 
the  snow,  which  descended  from  a  few  hundred  feet 
below  the  crater,  and  projected  its  perpendicular  icy 
cliff  several  miles  into  the  ocean.  Mount  Terror  was 
much  more  free  from  snow,  especially  on  its  eastern 
side,  where  were  numerous  little  conical  crater-like 
hillocks,  each  of  which  had  probably  been  at  some 
period  an  active  volcano.  Two  very  conspicuous  hills 
of  this  kind  were  observed  close  off  Cape  Crozier. 
The  land  upon  which  Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror  stand, 
comprised  between  Cape  Crozier  and  Cape  Bird,  had 
the  appearance  of  an  island  from  our  present  position ; 
but  the  fixed  ice  not  admitting  of  our  getting  to  the 
westward  of  Cape  Bird,  prevented  our  ascertaining 
whether  it  was  so  or  not  at  this  time." 

At  midnight  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January 
the  vessels  reached  the  high  latitude  of  78°  S.,  in 
180°  of  E.  longitude.  Although  they  were  frequently 
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hemmed  in  by  icebergs  and  large  floating  ice  islands, 
some  very  satisfactory  observations  were  taken. 
Early  in  February  snow  showers  of  four  or  five 
hours'  duration  were  experienced.  As  the  explorers 
approached  a  great  ice  barrier,  the  reckoning  gave  a 
latitude  of  78°  4',  being  the  highest  point  attained 
during  the  season.  The  face  of  the  barrier  was  in 
78  J°  S. ;  it  was  about  160  feet  high,  and  extended 
as  far  to  the  east  and  west  as  the  eye  could  discern, 
continuing  in  one  unbroken  line  from  Cape  Crozier, 
a  distance  of  250  miles.  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  of  February  a  cask  was  put  overboard,  in  lat. 
77°  S.  and  long.  187°  24'  E.,  containing  a  brief 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition,  with  a 
request  that  whoever  might  find  it  would  forward 
the  paper  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  By  the 
thirteenth  Captain  Ross  became  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  at  once  relinquishing  any  attempt  to 
penetrate  to  the  eastward,  and  of  deferring  the 
further  examination  of  the  barrier  to  the  following 
season.  As  the  wind,  moreover,  had  shifted  to  the 
eastward,  the  vessels  bore  away  before  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  another  attempt  to  reach  the 
magnetic  pole,  and  of  seeking  a  harbour  in  its  vicinity 
that  would  serve  as  winter-quarters.  On  the  seven- 
teenth land  was  distinctly  traced  entirely  round  a 
bay  connecting  Mount  Erebus  with  the  mainland. 
Ross  named  it  M'Murdo  Bay,  after  the  senior  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Terror.  To  the  north-westward  a  low 
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point  of  land  was  discovered  in  the  ice-pack,  with  a 
small  islet  off  it.  This  cape  and  islet  were  named 
after  Professor  Gauss,  the  great  mathematician  of 
Gottingen,  who  had  done  more  than  any  other  philos- 
opher of  his  time  to  advance  the  science  of  terrestrial 
magnetism. 

As  both  Ross  and  Crozier  now  agreed  that,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  ice,  it  was  impossible  for  the  time 
to  get  any  nearer  to  the  pole,  the  attempt  was  re- 
linquished, the  ships  then  being  in  latitude  76°  12'  S., 
and  longitude  104°  E. ;  the  magnetic  dip  was  88°  40', 
and  the  variation  109°  24'  E.,  so  that  the  pole  was 
only  160  miles  distant.  On  this  point  Captain  Ross 
remarks : — 

"  It  was  nevertheless  painfully  vexatious  to  behold, 
at  an  easily  accessible  distance  under  other  circum- 
stances, the  range  of  mountains  in  which  the  pole  is 
placed,  and  to  feel  how  nearly  that  chief  object  of 
our  undertaking  had  been  accomplished ;  and  but  few 
can  understand  the  deep  feelings  of  regret  with  which 
I  felt  myself  compelled  to  abandon  the  perhaps  too 
ambitious  hope  I  had  so  long  cherished  of  being  per- 
mitted to  plant  the  flag  of  my  country  on  both  the 
magnetic  poles  of  our  globe.  But  the  obstacles  which 
presented  themselves  being  of  so  insurmountable  a 
character  was  some  degree  of  consolation,  as  it  left 
us  no  grounds  for  self-reproach ;  and  as  we  bowed  in 
humble  acquiescence  to  the  will  of  Him  who  had  so 
defined  the  boundary  of  our  researches,  with  grateful 
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hearts  we  offered  up  our  thanksgivings  for  the  large 
measure  of  success  which  He  had  permitted  to  reward 
our  exertions.  Some  amongst  us  even  still  indulged 
a  feeble  hope  that  to  the  westward  of  the  Admiralty 
Mountains,  which  we  knew  trended  so  suddenly  to 
the  westward,  we  might  find  the  coast  there  turn  to 
the  southward,  and  by  following  it  we  might  yet 
approach  the  pole  more  nearly ;  but  we  could  not 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  from  the  late  period  of 
the  season,  and  the  early  setting  in  of  the  winter,  we 
were  in  this  case  hoping  against  hope.  The  range  of 
mountains  in  the  extreme  west,  which,  if  they  be  of 
any  equal  elevation  with  Mount  Erebus,  were  not  less 
than  fifty  leagues  distant,  and  therefore  undoubtedly 
the  seat  of  the  southern  magnetic  pole,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  who  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  express  a 
warm  interest  in  the  success  of  our  expedition.  The 
whole  of  the  great  southern  land  we  had  discovered, 
and  whose  continuity  we  had  traced  from  the  seven- 
tieth to  the  seventy-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  received 
the  name  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Queen  Victoria, 
as  being  the  earliest  and  most  remote  southern  dis- 
covery since  Her  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne." 

Having  completed  all  the  necessary  observations  of 
Victoria  Land,  the  expedition  began  the  laborious 
work  of  retracing  its  way  through  the  pack  to  the 
eastward.  Many  minor  discoveries  were  made  of 
capes,  etc.,  as  the  vessels  proceeded,  and  on  the  twenty- 
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second  of  February  a  fine  range  of  mountains  was 
perceived.  The  loftiest  of  the  range  was  named 
Mount  Elliot,  after  Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  George 
Elliot,  C.B.,  commander-in-chief  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  station.  As  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  suitable 
winter  harbour,  it  was  determined  to  make  search  for 
any  lands  that  might  lie  between  Cape  North  of 
Victoria  Land  and  Balleny  Islands.  It  was  important 
to  ascertain  whether  these  were  connected,  and  how 
far  the  space  between  them  might  be  navigable.  At 
11.30  p.m.  on  the  twenty-eighth  they  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  aurora  australis,  bearing  (magnetic) 
west.  "  It  consisted  of  two  segments  of  a  broken  arch, 
at  an  altitude  of  15°,  from  which  bright  coruscations 
shot  upwards  to  the  altitude  of  about  60°;  the  upper 
points  of  these  rays  were  more  beautifully  attenuated 
than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  those  of  the 
aurora  borealis.  The  vertical  beams  had  much 
lateral  motion,  and  frequently  disappeared  and  reap- 
peared in  a  few  seconds  of  time.  We  could  not  per- 
ceive any  exhibitions  of  colour."  There  were  many 
other  appearances  of  the  aurora  australis  after  this, 
all  remarkable  for  their  sudden  flashes  of  colourless 
light  and  the  great  length  of  the  vertical  beams. 

On  the  second  of  March  two  islands  were  dis- 
covered, which  were  named  respectively  Russell  Peak 
and  Smyth  Island.  A  third  was  soon  added,  called 
Frances  Island.  These,  however,  were  probably  in- 
cluded in  the  lands  already  discovered  by  Balleny. 
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By  his  careful  surveys  Ross  was  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  assertion  was  erroneous  that  the 
various  patches  of  land  recently  discovered  by  the 
American,  French,  and  English  navigators  on  the 
verge  of  the  Antarctic  Circle  united  to  form  a  great 
southern  continent.  The  continuity  of  the  largest  of 
these,  D'Urville's  Terre  Adele,  was  not  more  than 
three  hundred  miles,  and  Enderby's  Land  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  miles.  On  the  fourth  of  March 
Ross  recrossed  the  Antarctic  Circle,  having  then  been 
to  the  south  of  it  sixty-three  days.  No  land  was 
discovered  as  the  ships  proceeded  on  their  course, 
and  on  the  sixth  they  must  have  been  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  supposed  land  laid  down  in  Lieutenant 
Wilkes's  chart  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Antarctic 
continent.  On  the  seventh  they  were  in  danger 
described  as  appalling  from  the  ice-pack,  and  seemed 
to  be  drifting  rapidly  to  destruction ;  but  when  all 
human  aid  was  not  of  the  slightest  avail,  they  were 
guided  providentially  through  all  their  perils.  A  dis- 
pute subsequently  arose  as  to  what  land  Lieutenant 
Wilkes  had  really  seen,  for  that  laid  down  in  his 
chart  included  Balleny's  discoveries ;  but  one  thing- 
was  made  evident  by  Ross,  and  that  was  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  great  southern  continent. 

In  the  course  of  the  return  journey  a  great  many 
magnetic  observations  were  taken  by  Ross,  and  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  verify  Professor  Gauss's  theory 
that  the  magnetic  pole  would  be  found  at  the  posi- 
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tion  of  latitude  66°  S.  and  longitude  146°  E. ;  but 
this  task  he  found  to  be  impossible  of  execution,  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  improbable 
that  the  pole  would  be  discovered  in  a  latitude  some 
ten  degrees  higher.  From  the  twenty-seventh  to  the 
thirtieth  of  March  the  explorers  witnessed  magnifi- 
cent coruscations  of  the  aurora  australis,  this  time 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  On  the  sixth  of 
April  the  expedition  reached  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
the  vessels  were  moored  near  Ross  Bank  Observatory, 
Ross  and  his  companions  again  receiving  a  warm 
welcome  from  the  governor,  Sir  John  Franklin. 

As  several  months  must  now  elapse  before  the 
second  voyage  could  be  begun,  the  time  was  occupied 
in  refitting  the  ships,  and  in  making  geological  and 
other  observations  in  Tasmania.  At  length,  every- 
thing being  completed,  the  vessels  sailed  out  of 
Hobart  Town  on  July  6,  1841,  the  explorers  being 
filled  with  hopes  and  expectations  of  still  more 
extended  discoveries.  They  made  first  for  Botany 
Bay,  and  then  Sydney  was  visited,  observations  being 
taken  at  every  place  of  call.  The  Bay  of  Islands 
was  reached  in  August ;  and  later,  when  Ross  landed 
on  the  New  Zealand  coast,  he  had  interviews  with 
the  powerful  chiefs  Awara  and  Pomare.  Very  ex- 
tensive meteorological  and  climatic  observations  were 
taken  in  various  parts;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
range  of  temperature  in  New  Zealand  was  from  73° 
to  39°,  as  compared  with  74°  to  29°  in  England  in 
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April,  which  would  be  the  corresponding  period. 
Lakes  were  visited  and  mountains  ascended,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  November  that  the  ships 
prepared  for  sea  again.  They  sailed  from  the  Bay 
of  Islands  on  the  twenty-third,  and  the  voyage  was 
continued  without  adventure  till  the  sixteenth  of 
December,  when  Ross  changed  his  course  to  clue 
south,  having  attained  that  meridian  on  which  he 
intended  to  penetrate  to  the  Antarctic  seas.  On  the 
following  day  the  ships  were  in  latitude  61°  3'  S., 
and  had  thus  passed  beyond  the  track  of  the  Russian 
navigator  Bellinghausen,  while  they  were  fast  ap- 
proaching that  of  Cook  in  1774.  Christmas  Day 
was  passed  while  they  were  closely  beset  in  an  ice- 
pack, near  to  a  chain  of  eleven  icebergs  of  the  barrier 
kind,  and  in  a  thick  fog  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day ;  nevertheless  the  crews  managed  to  do 
justice  to  the  good  old  English  fare  which  they  had 
taken  good  care  to  preserve  for  the  occasion. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  year,  1842,  found  the 
vessels  completely  embedded  in  the  pack,  from  which 
they  were  not  released  for  some  days.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  sea  was  found  to  be  3 9 '6°  at  1,050 
fathoms,  whilst  at  the  surface  it  was  only  28°.  After 
some  days  the  vessels  were  enabled  to  shake  them- 
selves free  again  and  to  make  headway.  Numbers 
of  enormous  penguins  were  killed,  one  weighing 
78  pounds.  As  the  beautiful  drawings  of  Forster, 
the  naturalist,  who  accompanied,  supplied  the  only 
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figures  and  descriptions  of  this  species,  it  was  named 
Aptenodytes  Forsteri ;  and  Ross  and  his  companions 
were  fortunate  in  bringing  the  first  perfect  specimens 
to  England.  Seals  of  great  size  were  also  taken,  one 
weighing  no  less  than  850  pounds,  and  yielding  up- 
wards of  sixteen  gallons  of  oil.  It  had  tusks  as  large 
and  strong  as  those  of  the  polar  bear. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  January  the  expedition  was 
in  serious  peril,  as  this  passage  will  demonstrate  : — 
"  Soon  after  midnight  our  ships  were  involved  in  an 
ocean  of  rolling  fragments  of  ice,  hard  as  floating- 
rocks  of  granite,  which  were  dashed  against  them  by 
the  waves  with  so  much  violence  that  their  masts 
quivered  as  if  they  would  fall  at  every  successive 
blow ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  ships  seemed  inevi- 
table from  the  tremendous  shocks  they  received.  By 
backing  and  filling  the  sails  we  endeavoured  to  avoid 
collision  with  the  larger  masses ;  but  this  was  not 
always  possible.  In  the  early  part  of  the  storm,  the 
rudder  of  the  Erebus  was  so  much  damaged  as  to  be 
no  longer  of  any  use ;  and  about  the  same  time  I  was 
informed  by  signal  that  the  Terror's  was  completely 
destroyed,  and  nearly  torn  away  from  the  stern-post. 
We  had  hoped  that  as  we  drifted  deeper  into  the 
pack,  we  should  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tempest ; 
but  in  this  we  were  mistaken.  Hour  passed  away 
after  hour  without  the  least  mitigation  of  the  awful 
circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed.  Indeed, 
there  seemed  to  be  but  little  probability  of  our  ships 
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holding  together  much  longer,  so  frequent  and  violent 
were  the  shocks  they  sustained.  The  loud  crashing 
noise  of  the  straining  and  working  of  the  timbers 
and  decks,  as  she  was  driven  against  some  of  the 
heavier  pieces,  which  all  the  activity  and  exertions  of 
our  people  could  not  prevent,  was  sufficient  to  fill  the 
stoutest  heart,  that  was  not  supported  by  trust  in  Him 
who  controls  all  events,  with  dismay ;  and  I  should 
commit  an  act  of  injustice  to  my  companions  if  I  did 
not  express  my  admiration  of  their  conduct  on  this 
trying  occasion.  Throughout  a  period  of  twenty-eight 
hours,  during  any  one  of  which  there  appeared  to 
be  very  little  hope  that  we  should  live  to  see  one 
another,  the  coolness,  steady  obedience,  and  untiring 
exertions  of  each  individual  were  every  way  worthy 
of  British  seamen." 

Happily,  when  the  storm  had  passed  over,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  vessels,  owing  to  their  splendid 
construction,  were  nearly  as  tight  as  they  were  before 
the  gale,  though  parts  of  them  had  suffered  serious 
damage.  The  rudders  and  sides  of  the  ships  were 
carefully  repaired,  and  the  voyage  resumed.  The 
breadth  of  the  belt  of  ice  through  which  the  ex- 
plorers had  passed  was  not  less  than  800  miles.  At 
noon  on  February  18  they  were  in  latitude  76°  52' 
S.,  and  longitude  178°  W.  Piercingly  cold  gales 
sprang  up.  On  the  twenty-third  they  had  come  near 
the  great  barrier,  and  as  the  mean  of  the  latitude 
taken  by  both  vessels  gave  78°  9'  30"  S.,  the  face 
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of  the  barrier  was  calculated  at  78°  11'  S.,  in  the 
longitude  of  161°  27'  W.  The  vessels  sailed  for 
some  time  to  the  eastward  and  north-eastward ;  but 
as  there  was  manifest  danger  of  their  being  frozen 
up  for  the  whole  of  the  winter,  it  became  necessary 
to  bring  the  operations  in  the  higher  southern  lati- 
tude to  a  close,  and  seek  more  temperate  winter- 
quarters.  The  long  detention  of  fifty-six  days  in 
the  pack,  and  the  difficulties  of  penetrating  a  mass 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  thickness,  had 
dissipated  the  hopes  of  more  extended  discoveries 
during  the  season.  The  expedition,  however,  had 
attained  a  somewhat  higher  latitude  than  that  of 
the  previous  year ;  and  it  had  traced  the  continua- 
tion of  the  barrier  ten  degrees  of  longitude  farther 
to  the  eastward,  and  extended  its  researches  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  hitherto  unexplored  parts  of 
those  regions. 

The  vessels  now  turned  to  the  northward,  Ross 
having  formed  the  intention  of  wintering  in  the 
Falkland  Islands.  The  Antarctic  Circle  was  recrossed 
on  March  5  ;  and  on  the  twelfth,  during  a  strong  north- 

*  o  o 

westerly  gale,  the  Terror  was  precipitated  against  the 
Erebus  with  great  force,  the  bowsprit,  foretop-mast, 
and  other  smaller  spars  of  the  latter  vessel  being 
carried  away,  so  that  she  was  completely  disabled 
when  the  ships  at  length  got  clear  of  each  other. 
Sufficient  repairs  were  undertaken  and  executed  to 
enable  her  to  proceed  on  her  course.  During  a  heavy 
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gale  on  April  2,  James  Angelly,  quartermaster  of  the 
Erebus,  fell  from  the  mainyard  overboard.  The  most 
heroic  efforts  were  made  to  save  him,  but  in  vain, 
and  his  loss  naturally  caused  a  feeling  of  deep  gloom 
amongst  the  crew.  After  a  few  more  clays — that  is, 
on  April  G,  1842 — the  vessels  successfully  anchored 
in  Port  Louis,  East  Falkland  Islands. 

An  observatory  was  erected  at  Port  Louis,  where  a 
good  deal  of  work  was  done,  and  thorough  geological, 
botanical,  and  other  investigations  of  the  island  were 
undertaken.  In  September  the  vessels  left  Port  St. 
Louis,  as  Captain  Ross  was  desirous  to  obtain  a  series 
of  experiments  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn.  After 
experiencing  rough  weather,  St.  Martin's  Cove  was 
touched,  and  the  crews  landed.  A  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  Hermite  Island  was  made,  and  it  was  found 
to  closely  resemble  the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
There  were  the  same  narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  confined 
by  high  mountains,  as  form  the  salt-water  lochs  of 
Argyllshire.  Dr.  Hooker  made  a  close  examination 
of  the  flora  of  Fuegia ;  and  after  all  the  scientific 
objects  had  been  accomplished,  the  expedition  returned 
to  St.  Louis. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  December  1842,  Captains 
Ross  and  Crozier  left  Port  St.  Louis,  on  their  third  voy- 
age to  the  Antarctic  regions.  On  the  twenty-eighth, 
a  high  islet,  which  was  named  ^Etna  Islet,  was  dis- 
covered, and  then  a  number  of  islands  to  which  the 
name  of  Danger  Islets  was  given.  The  southernmost 
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was  named  Darwin  Islet,  after  the  celebrated  Charles 
Darwin.  Another  island  was  called  Paulet  Island,  and 
two  high  peaks  Mounts  Percy  and  Purvis.  Various 
points  and  capes  were  likewise  discovered.  On  New 
Year's  Day,  1843,  the  travellers  had  a  beautiful  view 
of  a  magnificent  mountain  which  formed  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  new  discoveries,  and  Ross 
named  it  Mount  Haddington,  after  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Its  elevation 
was  found  to  be  7,050  feet,  and  it  rose  precipitously 
from  the  coast  in  three  horizontal  volcanic  terraces.  A 
small  island  in  the  vicinity  was  named  Cockburn  Island, 
after  the  Senior  Naval  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  A 
minute  investigation  of  the  flora  of  this  island  was 
made.  A  new  inlet  was  named  Admiralty  Inlet,  and 
its  western  and  eastern  capes  Cape  Gage  and  Cape 
Seymour  respectively.  By  the  fifteenth  of  January 
the  vessels  were  closely  beset  in  the  main  pack,  and 
a  fortnight  elapsed  before  they  could  get  clear.  On 
February  6  a  seal  was  killed  which  measured  twelve 
feet  two  inches  and  weighed  1,145  pounds. 

The  line  of  no  variation  was  crossed  on  the  twenty- 
second,  in  lat.  61°  30'  S.  Ross  was  confirmed  in  his 
judgment  as  to  the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole. 
The  Antarctic  Circle  was  entered  on  March  1,  and 
deep  soundings  were  taken ;  and  the  whole  of  4,000 
fathoms  of  line  which  had  been  prepared  ran  off 
the  reel  without  touching  bottom,  though  previously 
ground  had  always  been  struck  in  less  than  2,000 
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fathoms  in  other  parts  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  On 
March  4  the  seventieth  degree  of  latitude  was  passed  ; 
but  the  condition  of  the  pack  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season  made  it  impossible  to  proceed  any  farther.  Ross 
therefore  made  the  signal  to  the  Terror  of  his  intention 
to  proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  whereupon  the 
vessels  turned  round,  and  began  to  retrace  the  journey 
to  the  northward.  A  terrible  gale  was  experienced 
on  the  seventh  and  eighth,  but  on  the  eleventh  the 
expedition  recrossed  the  Antarctic  Circle  for  the  last 
time,  and  on  the  twentieth  passed  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  in  latitude  54°  7'  S.  Diligent  search  was 
made  for  Bouvet  Island,  but  in  vain ;  and  Ross  was 
driven  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Cook,  that  M.  Bouvet 
had  mistaken  a  large  iceberg  for  land.  Some  years 
afterwards  he  saw  reason  to  alter  this  opinion,  as  an 
island  was  found  in  the  vicinity  by  the  Enderby 
vessels.  On  April  4  the  expedition  put  into  Simon's 
Bay,  and  the  rest  of  that  month  was  spent  in  refitting 
the  ships,  repeating  the  magnetic  experiments  already 
made,  and  comparing  the  instruments  with  those  of 
the  permanent  magnetic  observatory. 

The  vessels  left  Simon's  Bay  on  April  30,  and  put 
in  at  St.  Helena  on  May  13,  where  some  days  were 
spent  over  the  magnetic  instruments.  Having  put 
to  sea  again,  soundings  were  tried  for  on  June  3 
with  4,600  fathoms  of  line,  but  unsuccessfully.  This 
depth  of  27,GOO  feet  was  the  greatest  ocean  depth 
that  had  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  there 
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was  reason  for  believing  that  many  parts  were  still 
deeper.  The  expedition  safely  reached  England  on 
September  4,  1843,  when  the  vessels  anchored  off 
Folkestone.  Next  morning  the  leader  presented  him- 
self at  the  Admiralty,  where  he  had  the  most  grati- 
fying reception. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Ross  re- 
ceived the  founder's  medal  awarded  to  him  by  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  also 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris. 

The  results  of  this  memorable  expedition — geo- 
logical, zoological,  and  botanical — were  subsequently 
embodied  in  elaborate  works  by  Mr.  M'Cormick, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Sir  John  Richardson,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Gray,  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker.  Besides  discovering 
Victoria  Land  and  the  active  volcano  Mount  Erebus, 
Ross  and  his  colleagues  were  able  to  make  numerous 
valuable  additions  to  scientific  knowledge  in  mag- 
netism, meteorology,  zoology,  etc.  The  commander 
published  an  elaborate  account  of  the  expedition  in 
two  volumes  in  1847. 

Ross  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his 
services  in  1844,  and  was  also  made  a  D.C.L.  of 
Oxford.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Linnaean  Society,  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  In  1848  he  com- 
manded an  unsuccessful  expedition  which  was  sent 
out  to  the  Arctic  seas  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
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Admiral  Ross  died  in  1862,  leaving  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  an  intrepid  explorer  and  a  gallant 
comrade.  He  was  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits, 
cordial  and  friendly  in  all  his  personal  relations,  and 
of  a  calm  and  devout  spirit. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
THE    UNITED    STATES    EXPEDITION. 

IN  the  year  1838  the  United  States  Government 
fitted  out  an  expedition  with  the  object  of  navi- 
gating the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Southern  Oceans. 
It  was  the  first  expedition  fitted  out  by  national 
munificence  for  scientific  objects  which  ever  left  the 
American  shores.  It  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes,  and  consisted  of  the 
following  vessels :  the  Vincennes,  commanded  by 
Wilkes  himself;  the  Peacock,  which  was  ultimately 
wrecked  in  1841  ;  the  Relief,  which  was  sent  home 
from  Callao,  by  way  of  Sandwich  Islands  and  Sydney  ; 
the  Porpoise ;  the  Seagull,  wrhich  was  lost  in  1839  ; 
and  the  Flying  Fish,  which  was  lost  at  Singapore. 
Each  of  the  first  three  vessels  had  a  scientific  corps 
attached  to  it. 

The  expedition  made  elaborate  surveys,  and  its 
work  was  not  completed  till  1842.  The  results  sub- 
sequently appeared  in  five  large  illustrated  volumes, 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Government. 
As  only  one  portion  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes's  explora- 
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tions  comes  within  our  purview,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  his  narrative  of  the  Antarctic  cruise. 
The  squadron  left  Sydney  on  December  26,  1839, 
Macquarie  Island  being  the  first  appointed  place  of 
rendezvous.  On  January  10,  1840,  the  iceberg  was 
encountered,  in  latitude  61°  8'  S.,  and  longitude 
162°  32'  E.  The  Porpoise  had  first  reached  the 
rendezvous,  but  subsequently,  in  proceeding  south,  it 
became  detached  from  the  Vincennes.  On  board  the 
Peacock,  on  January  16,  Past-midshipmen  Eld  and 
Reynolds  both  saw  land  from  the  masthead.  They 
reported  it  to  Captain  Hudson,  who  was  well  satisfied 
on  examination  that  the  appearance  was  totally  distinct 
from  that  of  ice  islands  ;  and  a  majority  of  the  officers 
and  men  were  also  satisfied  that  this  view  was  correct. 
The  Peacock  got  a  cast  of  the  deep-sea  lead,  with 
Six's  thermometer  attached,  to  the  depth  of  850 
fathoms,  only  a  short  distance  from  the  barrier.  The 
temperature  of  the  surface  was  31°,  and  at  the  depth 
sounded  31  i°;  current  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  north 
by  east.  On  January  17  the  Vincennes  was  in 
latitude  66°  20'  S.  Many  petrels,  albatrosses,  a  few 
whales,  and  a  seal  were  seen  from  the  ship ;  and  the 
water  was  quite  green.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Wilkes,  land  was  seen  on  the  nineteenth,  but  no  de- 
cisive examination  was  made,  as  the  vessel  was  obliged 
to  draw  away  to  escape  the  barrier.  But  Captain 
Hudson  also  reported  land,  which  he  said  he  saw 
towering  above  an  ice  island,  and  that  it  had  the 
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appearance  of  being  3,000  feet  in  height,  and  of  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre. 

Describing  the  character  of  the  icebergs  encountered, 
Captain  Wilkes  says  : — "  The  tabular-formed  icebergs 
prevailed,  and  there  was  comparatively  little  field-ice. 
Some  of  the  bergs  were  of  magnificent  dimensions, 
one-third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  sides  perfectly 
smooth,  as  though  they  had  been  chiselled.  Others, 
again,  exhibited  lofty  arches  of  many-coloured  tints, 
leading  into  deep  caverns,  open  to  the  swell  of  the 
sea,  which,  rushing  in,  produced  loud  and  distant 
thunderings.  The  flight  of  birds  passing  in  and  out 
of  these  caverns  recalled  the  recollection  of  ruined 
abbeys,  castles,  and  caves,  while  here  and  there  a 
bold  projecting  bluff,  crowned  with  pinnacles  and 
turrets,  resembled  some  Gothic  keep.  A  little  farther 
onwards  would  be  seen  a  vast  fissure,  as  if  some 
powerful  force  had  rent  in  twain  these  mighty 
masses.  Every  noise  on  board,  even  our  own  voices, 
reverberated  from  the  massive  and  pure-white  walls. 
These  tabular  bergs  are  like  masses  of  beautiful 
alabaster;  a  verbal  description  of  them  can  do  little 
to  convey  the  reality  to  the  imagination  of  one  who 
has  not  been  among  them.  If  an  immense  city  of 
ruined  alabaster  palaces  can  be  imagined,  of  every 
variety  of  shape  and  tint,  and  composed  of  huge 
piles  of  buildings  grouped  together,  with  long  lanes  or 
streets  winding  irregularly  through  them,  some  faint 
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idea  may  be  formed  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  spectacle.  The  time  and  circumstances  under 
which  we  were  viewing  them,  threading  our  way 
through  these  vast  bergs,  we  knew  not  to  what  end, 
left  an  impression  upon  me  of  these  icy  and  desolate 
regions  that  can  never  be  forgotten." 

The  Peacock  had  many  perilous  adventures  in 
the  ice,  and  at  length  became  completely  crippled. 
It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  coolness,  foresight,  and 
energy  of  her  commander,  Captain  Hudson,  that  she 
escaped  complete  destruction.  She  suffered  so  severely, 
however,  and  became  so  crippled,  that  the  captain  was 
obliged  to  turn  northwards.  With  the  head  of  the 
rudder  gone,  the  starboard  spar-deck  bulwarks  gone 
as  far  as  the  gangway,  the  grip  off,  and  the  stern 
mutilated,  and  with  the  ship  altogether  considerably 
strained,  he  came  "to  the  conclusion  that  she  cbuld  be 
of  no  service  whatever  amidst  the  icebergs  in  foggy 
weather,  and  therefore  .he  reluctantly  turned  her 
course  towards  Sydney. 

Returning  to  the  Vincennes,  on  January  23, 
while  steering  south,  her  crew  observed  the  appear- 
ance of  land  both  to  the  eastward  and  the  westward. 
The  solid  barrier  prevented  a  closer  examination  of 
it,  and  the  vessel  was  compelled  to  return  without 
reaching  the  supposed  Antarctic  continent.  There 
was  a  deep  indentation  in  the  coast,  about  twenty -five 
miles ;.  this  Wjlkes. .  explored  to  the  depth  of  about 
fifteen  miles  without  reaching  its  termination,  so  he 
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gave  to  the  bay  the  name  of  Disappointment  Bay. 
It  was  in  latitude  67°  4'  SO"  S.,  longitude  147°  30' 
E.  The  weather  was  remarkably  fine,  with  a  bracing 
air ;  the  thermometer  in  the  air  22°,  in  the  water  31°. 

Furious  gales  were  soon  afterwards  experienced, 
and  a  little  after  midnight,  on  the  twenty -ninth,  Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes  felt  it  necessary  to  have  all  hands  called. 

"  The  gale  at  this  moment  was  awful.  We  found 
we  were  passing  large  masses  of  drift-ice,  and  ice 
islands  became  more  numerous.  At  a  little  after  one 
o'clock  it  was  terrific,  and  the  sea  was  now  so  heavy 
that  I  was  obliged  to  reduce  sail  still  further.  The 
fore  and  main  top-sails  were  clewed  up ;  the  former 
was  furled,  but  the  latter  being  a  new  sail,  much 
difficulty  was  found  in  securing  it.  A  seaman,  by 
the  name  of  Brooks,  in  endeavouring  to  execute  the 
order  to  furl,  got  on  the  lee  yard-arm,  and  the  sail 
having  blown  over  the  yard,  prevented  his  return. 
Not  being  aware  of  his  position  until  it  was  reported 
to  me  from  the  forecastle,  he  remained  there  some 
time.  On  my  seeing  him,  he  appeared  stiff,  and 
clinging  to  the  yard  and  lift.  Spilling  lines  were  at 
once  rove,  and  an  officer  with  several  men  sent  aloft 
to  rescue  him,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing  by 
passing  a  bowline  around  his  body  and  dragging 
him  into  the  top.  He  was  almost  frozen  to  death. 
Several  of  the  best  men  were  completely  exhausted 
with  cold,  fatigue,  and  excitement,  and  were  sent 
below.  This  added  to  our  anxieties,  and  but  little 
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hope  remained  to  me  of  escaping.  I  felt  that  neither 
prudence  nor  foresight  could  avail  in  protecting  the 
ship  and  crew.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  be 
prepared  for  any  emergency,  by  keeping  every  one  at 
his  station.  We  were  swiftly  dashing  on,  for  I  felt 
it  necessary  to  keep  the  ship  under  rapid  way  through 
the  water,  to  enable  her  to  steer  and  work  quickly. 
Suddenly  many  voices  cried  out,  '  Ice  ahead ! '  then, 
'  On  the  weather  bow  ! '  and  again,  '  On  the  lee  bow 
and  abeam  ! '  All  hope  of  escape  seemed  in  a  moment 
to  vanish.  Return  we  could  not,  as  large  ice  islands 
had  just  been  passed  to  leeward;  so  we  dashed  on, 
expecting  every  moment  the  crash.  The  ship,  in  an 
instant,  from  having  her  lee  guns  under  water,  rose 
upright ;  and  so  close  were  we  passing  to  leeward  of 
one  of  these  huge  islands,  that  our  try-sails  were 
almost  thrown  aback  by  the  eddy  wind.  The  helm 
was  put  up  to  pay  the  ship  off,  but  the  proximity  of 
those  under  our  lee  bade  me  keep  my  course.  All 
was  now  still,  except  the  distant  roar  of  the  wild 
storm  that  was  raging  behind,  before,  and  above  us ; 
the  sea  was  in  great  agitation,  and  both  officers  and 
men  were  in  the  highest  degree  excited.  The  ship 
continued  her  way,  and  as  we  proceeded,  a  glimmering 
of  hope  arose,  for  we  accidentally  had  hit  upon  a  clear 
passage  between  two  large  ice  islands,  which  in  fine 
weather  we  should  not  dare  to  have  ventured  through. 
The  suspense  endured  while  making  our  way  between 
them  was  intense,  but  of  short  duration ;  and  my 
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spirits  rose  as  I  heard  the  whistling  of  the  gale  grow 
louder  and  louder  before  us,  as  we  emerged  from  the 
passage.  We  had  escaped  an  awful  death,  and  were 
again  tempest-tossed." 

On  the  thirtieth  the  weather  had  so  much  im- 
proved that  the  vessel  was  able  to  retrace  its  course 
still  farther  to  the  south.  Dark  volcanic  rocks  soon 
appeared  on  both  sides,  and  land  was  seen  gradually 
rising  beyond  the  ice  to  the  height  of  3,000  feet,  and 
entirely  covered  with  snow.  It  could  be  distinctly 
seen  extending  to  the  east  and  west  fully  sixty  miles. 
This  was  in  latitude  66°  45'  S. ;  and  now  that  all 
were  convinced  of  its  existence,  Wilkes  gave  the  land 
the  name  of  the  Antarctic  Continent.  Ross  sub- 
sequently demonstrated,  however,  that  the  American 
explorer  was  mistaken,  and  that  no  such  continent 
existed.  Wilkes  called  the  name  of  the  bay  in  which 
his  vessel  now  was,  Piner's  Bay,  after  his  signal 
quartermaster.  It  was  impossible  to  lower  a  boat  or 
to  remain  longer,  and  the  order  was  given  to  turn 
the  vessel  round.  A  snowstorm  of  a  sleety,  cutting 
character  soon  came  on. 

The  thirty-first  brought  no  moderation  of  the 
weather,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  ship  avoided  coming  into  contact  with  the  masses 
of  floating  ice.  It  was  not  until  thirty  hours  had 
elapsed  that  the  gale  calmed  down.  The  condition  of 
the  crew  was  now  made  the  subject  of  a  formal 
report  by  the  medical  officers,  Drs.  Fox  and  Whittle. 
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They  stated  that  fifteen  of  the  crew  were  down,  and 
that  a  few  days  more  of  such  exposure  as  had  been 
already  undergone  would  reduce  the  number  of  the 
crew  by  sickness  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hazard  the 
safety  of  the  ship  and  the  lives  of  all  on  board.  As 
Lieutenant  Wilkes's  view  differed  somewhat  from  this, 
he  laid  the  report  before  the  wardroom  officers,  and 
requested  their  opinion  upon  it.  Although  a  majority 
concurred  in  opinion  with  the  report  of  the  medical 
officers,  the  commander  of  the  expedition  came  to  the 
conclusion,  after  full  consideration,  that  at  whatever 
hazard  to  ship  and  crew,  it  was  his  duty  to  proceed, 
and  not  give  up  the  cruise  until  the  ship  should  be 
totally  disabled,  or  it  should  be  evident  to  all  that  it 
was  impossible  to  persist  any  longer.  He  therefore 
gave  orders  to  proceed. 

On  the  second  of  February  the  expedition  was 
about  sixty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Piner's  Bay, 
steering  to  the  southward,  and  amidst  icebergs  as 
usual,  with  land  in  sight.  Next  day  there  was  much 
snow  and  damp,  and  the  sick  list  increased  to  thirty. 
There  was  better  weather  a  few  days  later,  and  on 
the  seventh  the  vessel  ran  all  day  along  the  side  of 
the  perpendicular  icy  barrier,  which  was  about  150 
feet  in  height.  Beyond  it  the  outline  of  the  high 
land  could  be  well  distinguished.  The  land  now 
began  to  trend  to  the  southward,  and  its  most  im- 
portant point  Wilkes  named  Cape  Carr,  after  the  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Vincennes.  It  was  in  latitude  64° 
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49'  S.  At  midnight  on  the  ninth  there  was  a 
splendid  display  of  the  aurora  australis,  extending 
all  round  the  northern  horizon,  from  west  by  north 
to  east-north-east.  The  spurs  or  brushes  of  light 
frequently  reached  the  zenith,  converging  to  a  point 
near  it.  Although  no  clouds  could  be  seen  in  the 
direction  of  the  aurora  before  or  after  its  appearance, 
yet  when  it  was  first  seen  there  appeared  clouds  of 
the  form  of  massive  cumuli,  tinged  with  pale  yellow, 
and  behind  them  arose  brilliant  red,  purple,  orange, 
and  yellow  tints,  streaming  upwards  in  innumerable 
radiations,  with  all  the  shades  that  a  combination  of 
these  colours  could  effect. 

Lieutenant  Wilkes  again  asserts  that  on  the  four- 
teenth he  saw  land  seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  which 
he  affirmed  belonged  to  the  Antarctic  continent.  By 
measurement  he  made  the  extent  of  coast  of  the 
continent  then  in  sight  75  miles,  and  its  height  about 
3,000  feet.  Upon  an  iceberg  which  they  passed  frag- 
ments of  rock  were  found.  The  probability  is  that 
some  islands  were  seen,  but  no  continent.  Species  of 
zoophytes  were  found  about  an  iceberg.  Pushing  on 
with  the  explorations,  Wilkes  hoped  to  find  the  land 
joined  that  of  Enderby's  Land.  On  the  sixteenth 
there  were  descried  numerous  whales  of  the  right 
kind,  puffing  about  around  the  icebergs  in  all 
directions.  Under  date  seventeenth  of  February  we 
read : — 

"Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night  it  was 
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entirely  clear  overhead,  and  we  were  gratified  with 
a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  aurora  australis.  It 
exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I  had  heretofore 
witnessed ;  its  activity  was  inconceivable,  darting 
from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  in  all  directions  in 
the  most  brilliant  coruscations ;  rays  proceeding  as  if 
from  a  point  in  the  zenith,  flashed  in  brilliant  pencil- 
lings  of  light,  like  sparks  of  electric  fluid  in  vacuo, 
and  reappeared  again  to  vanish.  Forming  themselves 
into  one  body,  like  an  umbrella  or  fan  shut  up,  again 
emerging  to  flit  across  the  sky  with  the  rapidity  of 
light,  they  showed  all  the  prismatic  colours  at  once  or 
in  quick  succession.  So  remarkable  were  the  pheno- 
mena that  even  our  sailors  were  constantly  exclaiming 
in  admiration  of  its  brilliancy.  The  best  position  in 
which  to  view  it  was  by  lying  flat  upon  the  deck 
and  looking  up.  The  electrometer  was  tried,  but  no 
effect  perceived.  The  star  Canopus  was  in  the  zenith 
at  the  time,  and,  though  visible  through  the  aurora, 
was  much  diminished  in  brightness.  On  this  night 
also  the  moon  was  partially  eclipsed.  Large  icebergs 
had  now  become  very  numerous,  and  strengthened  the 
belief  that  the  land  existing  in  this  vicinity  had  taken 
a  very  decided  trend  to  the  northward.  I  accordingly 
followed  up  the  northern  barrier  closely,  and  passed 
through  the  thickest  of  these  bergs,  well  knowing 
from  our  experience  that  we  should  have  little  or  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  land  unless  on  the  inner 
side  of  them.  It  appeared  as  though  they  had 
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collected  here  from  other  places ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  small  space  to  which  we  were 
at  times  confined.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  ice 
islands  could  be  counted  at  a  time  without  the  aid  of 
a  glass,  some  of  which  were  several  miles  long.  We 
enjoyed  this  beautiful  sight  with  the  more  pleasure, 
for  we  had  become  used  to  them,  and  knew  from 
experience  that  it  was  possible  to  navigate  through 
them  without  accident." 

On  the  twentieth  the  barrier  began  to  trend  more 
to  the  northward,  and  afterwards  again  to  the  west- 
ward. After  obtaining  a  tolerably  clear  space,  a 
sounding  was  taken  with  the  deep-sea  line  of  850 
fathoms.  Six's  thermometer  gave  at  the  surface  31°, 
and  at  the  depth  of  850  fathoms  35°.  The  current 
was  again  tried,  but  none  was  found.  The  wind  now 
hauling  to  the  westward,  Wilkes  was  disappointed,  as 
he  had  hoped  to  reach  the  position  where  Cook  saw 
the  ice  in  1773,  which  was  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude,  and  less  than  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. All  observations  taken  confirmed  the  opinion 
that  very  little  change  takes  place  in  the  line  of  ice, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years.  The 
icy  barrier  retreats  several  degrees  to  the  south  of  the 
Antarctic  Circle  to  the  west  of  Cape  Horn,  while  to 
the  eastward  it  in  places  advances  to  the  northward 
of  that  line,  which  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  situation 
of  the  land.  From  the  great  quantities  of  ice  to  be 
found  drifting  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean  in  high 
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southern  latitudes,  Lieutenant  Wilkes  was  induced  to 
believe  that  the  formation  of  the  ice  islands  is  much 
more  rapid  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  The 
manner  of  their  formation  claimed  much  of  his 
attention  while  among  them,  and  he  thought  it  might 
be  explained  satisfactorily  and  without  difficulty.  In 
the  first  place,  he  conceived  that  ice  requires  a  nucleus, 
whereon  the  fogs,  snow,  and  rain  may  congeal  and 
accumulate.  This  the  land  affords.  Accident  then 
separates  part  of  this  mass  of  ice  from  the  land,  when 
it  drifts  off  and  is  broken  into  many  pieces,  and  part 
of  this  may  again  join  that  which  is  in  process  of 
formation.  Icebergs  were  seen  in  all  stages  of  forma- 
tion, from  five  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  surface, 
and  each  exposed  its  stratification  in  horizontal  layers 
from  six  inches  to  four  feet  in  thickness. 

On  the  subject  of  the  supposed  continent  Lieutenant 
Wilkes  writes : — 

"  The  evidence  that  an  extensive  continent  lies 
within  the  icy  barrier  must  have  appeared  in  the 
account  of  my  proceedings,  but  will  be,  I  think,  more 
forcibly  exhibited  by  a  comparison  with  the  aspect  of 
other  lands  in  the  same  southern  parallel.  Palmer's 
Land,  for  instance,  which  is  in  like  manner  invested 
with  ice,  is  so  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  only, 
while  at  others  it  is  quite  clear,  because  strong  currents 
prevail  there,  which  sweep  the  ice  off  to  the  north-east. 
Along  the  Antarctic  continent  for  the  whole  distance 
explored,  which  is  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
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no  open  strait  is  found.  The  coast,  where  the  ice 
permitted  approach,  was  found  enveloped  with  a  per- 
pendicular barrier,  in  some  cases  unbroken  for  fifty 
miles.  If  there  was  only  a  chain  of  islands,  the  out- 
line of  the  ice  would  undoubtedly  be  of  another  form; 
and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  so  long  a  chain 
could  extend  so  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  land  has  none  of  the  abruptness  of  termination 
that  the  islands  of  high  southern  latitudes  exhibit ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  exists  in  one  uninterrupted 
line  of  coast,  from  Ringgold's  Knoll,  in  the  east,  to 
Enderby's  Land,  in  the  west ;  that  the  coast  trends  to 
the  north ;  and  this  will  account  for  the  icy  barrier 
existing,  with  little  alteration,  where  it  was  seen  by 
Cook  in  1773.  The  vast  number  of  ice  islands  con- 
clusively points  out  that  there  is  some  extensive 
nucleus  which  retains  them  in  their  position ;  for  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  ice  should  not  be  dis- 
engaged from  islands,  if  they  were  such,  as  happens  in 
all  other  cases  in  like  latitudes.  The  formation  of 
the  coast  is  different  from  what  would  probably  be 
found  near  islands,  soundings  being  obtained  in  com- 
paratively shoal  water ;  and  the  colour  of  the  water 
also  indicates  that  it  is  not  like  other  southern  lands, 
abrupt  and  precipitous.  This  cause  is  sufficient  to 
retain  the  huge  masses  of  ice,  by  their  being  at- 
tached by  their  lower  surfaces  instead  of  their  sides 
only." 

The    reader    must  compare  what  Sir  James  Ross 
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says  on  the  above  question  with  Lieutenant  Wilkes's 
asseverations. 

There  being  every  indication  of  threatened  bad 
weather  on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Vincennes  deemed  it  a  useless  risk 
to  remain  in  the  proximity  of  so  many  ice  islands. 
Feeling,  in  fact,  satisfied  that  further  continuance  in 
the  icy  regions  would  not  only  be  attended  with  peril 
to  the  ship,  but  cause  a  great  waste  of  time  which 
was  demanded  by  other  duties,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  turn  the  head  of  the  vessel  northward.  There  was 
nearly  3,000  miles  to  sail  to  the  next  port — the  Bay 
of  Islands.  The  crew  were  delighted  at  the  news,  for 
although  there  had  been  no  open  complaints,  they 
were  feeling  very  much  exhausted  by  their  labours 
and  the  continued  perils  in  high  latitudes. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  briefly  trace  the  course 
of  the  Porpoise  and  the  Flying  Fish.  During  the 
closing  days  of  January,  the  former  vessel,  under 
Commandant  Ringgold,  did  a  good  deal  of  exploring 
amongst  the  ice-drifts,  in  latitude  65°  and  60°.  On 
the  thirtieth  two  ships  were  discovered  ahead,  which 
Ringgold  deemed  to  be  the  vessels  of  Captain  Ross's 
expedition ;  but  on  approaching  nearer  he  found  that 
they  were  those  of  the  French  expedition  under  Cap- 
tain D'Urville.  Attempts  were  made  to  hail  them, 
but  the  Frenchman  declined  the  overtures,  and  put  on 
more  sail.  On  the  fifth  of  February  there  was  lovely 
weather,  and  at  night  a  brilliant  display  of  the  aurora 
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australis.  Ringgold's  further  experiences  were 
similar  in  character  to  those  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes, 
already  detailed.  Having  on  the  fourteenth  passed  a 
few  degrees  beyond  the  limit  of  his  instructions,  and 
touched  latitude  64°  15'  S.,  and  longitude  100°  E., 
Ringgold  now  began  his  return,  in  order  to  examine 
the  barrier  to  the  west.  On  the  seventeenth  upwards 
of  two  hundred  ice  islands  were  in  view,  nearly  all 
of  them  of  a  tabular  form.  The  twenty-second  of 
February  being  Washington's  birthday,  the  colours 
were -hoisted,  and  the  crew  received  an  extra  allow- 
ance. Commandant  Ringgold  took  the  opportunity 
to  express  to  them  his  satisfaction  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  performed  their  duties  during  the 
cruise,  assuring  them  that  their  conduct  would  be 
duly  represented  to  the  leader  of  the  expedition  and 
to  the  Government. 

The  Auckland  Islands  were  reached  on  the  seventh 
of  March,  and  the  vessel  anchored  in  the  harbour  of 
Sarah's  Bosom.  During  a  brief  stay  here,  all  were 
actively  engaged  in  wooding  and  watering,  for  which 
the  harbour  afforded  a  fine  opportunity.  Dr.  Holmes 
made  several  excursions  on  the  largest  island,  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  I  found  it  very  thickly  covered  with  trees  in  its 
less  elevated  parts.  As  few  of  them  were  of  any  size, 
I  found  no  small  difficulty  in  penetrating  and  mak- 
ing my  way  through  them ;  in  many  places  it  was 
absolutely  impossible.  It  was  only  after  a  long  and 
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fatiguing  walk  that  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sum- 
mit of  that  part  of  the  island  near  which  the  brig 
was  anchored,  where  I  found  the  trees  less  numerous. 
A  thick  growth  of  underwood  and  dwarf  bushes, 
intermixed  with  ferns,  concealed  the  surface,  render- 
ing it  difficult  to  walk.  Even  on  the  places  appar- 
ently most  level,  the  ground  was  very  unequal,  and  a 
single  step  would  sometimes  send  me  nearly  up  to  the 
neck  into  a  hollow  filled  with  large  fern  fronds.  On 
the  highest  parts  the  small  level  spots  were  covered 
only  with  moss  and  a  description  of  tall  grass,  and  in 
places  also  a  kind  of  grain  grew  abundantly.  The 
ground  was  dry  everywhere,  all  the  water  being 
found  in  the  streams,  which  were  numerous  and  pure. 
Near  the  summit  the  ground  was  perforated  in  all 
directions,  probably  by  birds,  which  rear  their  young 
in  these  holes.  Many  of  the  birds,  principally  procel- 
laria,  were  sitting  on  the  ground ;  they  made  no  effort 
to  escape,  but  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  without 
any  attempt  at  resistance.  The  forest  was  full  of 
small  birds,  of  three  or  four  different  species,  which 
were  perfectly  fearless.  One  little  fellow  alighted  on 
my  cap  as  I  was  sitting  under  a  tree,  and  sang  long 
and  melodiously ;  another  and  still  smaller  species,  of 
a  black  colour  spotted  with  yellow,  was  numerous, 
and  sang  very  sweetly ;  its  notes  were  varied,  but 
approximated  more  nearly  to  the  song  of  our  black- 
bird ;  occasionally  a  note  or  two  resembled  the  lark's. 
Hawks,  too,  were  numerous,  and  might  be  seen  on- 
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almost  all  the  dead  trees  in  pairs.  Along  the  sea- 
coast  were  to  be  seen  the  marks  of  their  ravages  upon 
the  smaller  birds.  The  sea-birds  were  very  numerous 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  sitting  upon  the 
cliffs  or  hovering  over  the  islet." 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Auckland  Islands  the 
underbrush  and  young  trees  are  exceedingly  thick. 
Dr.  Holmes  remarks  that  it  was  impossible  to  pene- 
trate the  growth ;  that  he  was  occupied  fully  an  hour 
in  making  his  way  for  a  hundred  yards,  where  to  all 
appearance  a  human  step  had  never  before  trodden. 
There  was  not  a  vestige  of  a  track  ;  old  trees  were 
strewn  about  irregularly,  sometimes  kept  erect  by  the 
pressure  on  all  sides.  Some  trees  were  seen  upwards 
of  seventy  feet  in  height,  although  the  generality  were 
only  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  Every  part  of  the  island 
was  densely  covered  with  vegetation.  The  soil,  from 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  had  acquired 
considerable  richness.  Specimens  of  all  the  plants 
were  collected.  These  islands  have  in  many  places 
the  appearance  of  having  been  raised  directly  from 
the  sea ;  the  cliffs  consist  of  basalt,  and  are  generally 
from  fifty  to  ninety  feet  perpendicular.  The  Auck- 
land Islands  are  the  resort  of  whalers,  for  the  purpose 
of  refitting  and  awaiting  the  whaling  season,  which 
occurs  here  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  Near 
the  watering-place  a  commodious  hut  has  been  erected 
by  a  French  whaler.  Close  by  was  another  in  ruins, 
and  adjoining  it  the  grave  of  a  French  sailor, 
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whose  name  was  inscribed  on  a  wooden  cross  erected 
over  it. 

Leaving  the  Aucklands  on  the  tenth  of  March,  the 
Porpoise  fell  in  with  the  whale-ship  Mary  and 
Martha  on  the  seventeenth,  whose  master  informed 
the  explorers  that  there  were  at  least  one  hundred 
whale-ships  cruising  in  the  neighbouring  seas ;  and 
several  of  these  were  seen.  This  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  number  of  vessels  employed,  and  how  great  a 
capital  is  embarked  in  the  business. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  the  Porpoise  reached  and 
anchored  in  the  river  Kawa-Kawa,  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  off  the  American  consul's,  about  three  miles 
above  the  river's  mouth.  Here  they  found  the  tender 
Flying  Fish,  with  all  well  on  board.  The  cruise  of 
the  latter  from  the  first  of  January — the  day  on 
which  she  parted  company  with  the  Vincennes — had 
been  somewhat  eventful.  She  had  passed  through 
some  fearful  gales.  The  crew  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  the  weather,  and  sickness  reduced  the  number 
of  capable  sailors  to  four.  On  the  fifth  of  February 
the  crew  presented  a  communication  to  Lieutenant 
Pinkney  to  the  following  effect : — "  We,  the  under- 
signed, the  crew  of  the  schooner  Flying  Fish,  wish 
to  let  you  know  that  we  are  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition :  the  bedclothes  are  all  wet ;  we  have  no 
place  to  lie  down  in ;  we  have  not  had  a  dry  stitch  of 
clothes  for  seven  days  ;  four  of  our  number  are  very 
sick  ;  and  we,  the  few  remaining  number,  can  hold 
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out  no  longer.  We  hope  you  will  take  it  into  con- 
sideration, and  relieve  us  from  what  must  terminate 
in  our  death."  This  document  the  commandant  sub- 
mitted to  the  officers  for  their  opinion ;  and  the  latter, 
in  reply,  expressed  their  thorough  conviction  that  the 
condition  of  the  vessel's  crew,  and  of  the  vessel  itself, 
loudly  demanded  an  immediate  return  to  milder 
latitudes.  They  added  cogent  reasons  in  support  of 
this  opinion.  Lieutenant  Pinkney  himself  to  a  great 
degree  coincided  in  this  view,  and  finding  that  the 
crew  were  physically  incapable  of  managing  the 
vessel,  he  resolved  upon  turning  his  course  to  the 
north. 

The  vessel  made  good  progress,  and  on  the  twenty- 
second  spoke  a  French  whaler  from  Hobart  Town, whose 
captain  expressed  much  surprise  at  finding  so  small  a 
vessel  in  such  high  latitudes.  On  the  twenty-third 
the  Flying  Fish  made  the  southern  island  of  New  Zea- 
land. A  most  violent  gale  was  experienced  on  March  1, 
but  the  vessel  proceeded  on  its  course,  and  on  the 
ninth  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

The  Vincennes  was  also  making  her  way  to  the 
north  during  this  time,  through  strong  gales  and 
snow  squalls.  On  February  27  the  last  iceberg  was 
seen,  in  latitude  53°  S.,  and  longitude  120°  25'  E. 
On  the  first  of  March  the  ship  reached  the  latitude  of 
the  Royal  Company's  Isles,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
crew  discerned  a  sail,  the  first  seen  during  sixty  days. 
The  latitude  of  Cape  Howe  was  reached  on  the  ninth, 
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and  on  the  eleventh  the  vessel  passed  the  Heads  of 
Port  Jackson,  and  took  a  pilot.  The  officers  and  crew 
were,  as  a  body,  in  better  condition  than  when  they 
left  Sydney  three  months  before.  Anchor  was  dropped 
in  Farm  Cove,  off  Port  Macquarie,  where  they  had  a 
cordial  reception  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Peacock 
was  already  there,  and  in  excellent  condition,  after 
all  the  battering  she  had  gone  through. 

On  the  whole  the  expedition  had  been  a  successful 
one,  in  spite  of  the  untoward  incidents  which  we 
have  already  recorded  in  connection  with  the  several 
vessels.  Lieutenant  Wilkes's  great  claim  was  that 
during  this  expedition  he  discovered  a  long  coast-line 
extending  apparently  from  Enderby  Land  eastwards 
to  Ringgold's  Knoll ;  but  the  only  part  of  this  which 
has  since  been  verified  is  one  that  had  already  been 
discovered  by  Balleny  in  1839.  But  for  its  general 
results,  as  tabulated  in  the  commander's  important 
work,  the  expedition  is  well  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  "  CHALLENGER  "  EXPLORATIONS. 

THE  British  Government,  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  the  scientific  interest  of  a  circum- 
navigating scientific  exploration  of  the  open  sea,  sent 
out  in  1868  the  Lightning,  and  in  1870  the  Porcu- 
pine. In  1872,  however,  a  much  greater  scheme 
was  undertaken.  The  Challenger,  a  corvette  of  2,306 
tons,  was  completely  fitted  out  and  furnished  with 
every  scientific  appliance  for  examining  the  sea  from 
surface  to  bottom.  It  had  a  natural  history  work- 
room, chemical  laboratory,  aquarium,  etc. 

The  ship  had  a  naval  surveying  staff,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  George  S.  Nares,  with  J.  F.  L.  P. 
Maclear  as  commander,  Alexander  Crosbie  as  surgeon, 
and  James  H.  Fergusson  as  chief  engineer.  The 
civilian  scientific  staff  had  at  its  head  Professor 
(afterwards  Sir)  C.  Wyville  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  and  his 
colleagues  included  Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan,  Mr.  H.  N. 
Moseley,  Mr.  John  Murray,  Mr.  J.  J.  Wild,  and  Dr. 
von  Willemoes-Suhm.  The  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition were — to  sound  the  depths,  map  the  basins, 
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and  determine  the  physical  and  biological  con- 
ditions of  the  Atlantic,  the  Southern,  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans. 

The  vessel  weighed  anchor  at  Sheerness  on  the 
seventh  of  December  1872,  and  on  the  evening  of  May 
24,  1876,  it  dropped  anchor,  on  its  return,  at  Spithead, 
having  in  these  three  and  a  half  years  cruised  over 
68,900  nautical  miles,  and  made  investigations  at  362 
stations,  at  each  of  which  were  determined  the  depth  of 
channel,  the  bottom,  surface,  and  intermediate  temper- 
atures, currents,  and  fauna,  and  the  atmospheric  and 
meteorological  conditions.  The  route  was  by  Madeira, 
the  Canaries,  the  West  Indies,  Nova  Scotia,  Ber- 
mudas, Azores,  Cape  Verd,  Fernando  de  Noronha, 
Bahia,  Tristan  d'Acunha,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ker- 
guelen,  Melbourne,  the  Chinese  Sea,  Hong  Kong, 
Japan,  Valparaiso,  Magellan's  Strait,  Monte  Video, 
Vigo,  and  Portsmouth.  The  Challenger  made  her 
deepest  sounding  on  the  twenty-third  of  March  1875 
— 4,575  fathoms,  which  was  equal  to  a  reversed 
Himalaya — the  deepest  sounding  on  record  except  two. 

Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson,  in  his  preliminary  ac- 
count of  the  expedition,  published  in  two  large 
volumes  in  1877,  observed  that  at  all  stations  the 
following  observations  were  made,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances would  permit : — 

1.  The  exact  depth  was  determined. 

2.  A  sample  of  the  bottom,  averaging  from  1  oz. 
to  1   Ib.  in  weight,  was  recovered  by  means  of  the 
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sounding  instrument,  which  was  provided  with  a  tube 
and  disengaging  weights. 

3.  A  sample  of  the  bottom  water  was  procured  for 
physical  and  chemical  examination. 

4.  The  bottom  temperature  was  determined  by  a 
registering  thermometer. 

5.  At  most  stations  a  fair  sample  of  the  bottom 
fauna  was  procured  by  means  of  the  dredge  or  trawl. 

6.  At  most  stations  the  fauna  of  the  surface  and  of 
intermediate  depths  was  examined  by  the  use  of  the 
tow-net  variously  adjusted. 

7.  At  most  stations  a  series  of  temperature  obser- 
vations was  made  at  different  depths  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  bottom. 

8.  At  many  stations   samples  of   sea-water   were 
obtained  from  different  depths. 

9.  In  all  cases  atmospheric  and  other  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  were  carefully  observed  and  noted. 

10.  The  direction  and  rate  of  the  surface  current 
were  determined. 

11.  At  a   few   stations   an   attempt  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  direction  and  rate  of  movement  of  water 
at  different  depths. 

The  Challenger  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle  in  the 
course  of  its  voyages,  and  various  observations  were 
taken  in  this  high  latitude.  The  profoundest  depths 
of  the  ocean  were  examined  with  precision  and 
success.  The  greatest  depth  hitherto  recorded  is 
4,655  fathoms,  in  the  North  Pacific,  east  of  Japan. 
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The  Cliallenger  sounded  in  4,475  fathoms,  also  in  the 
North  Pacific,  north-west  of  the  Caroline  Islands.  In 
the  South  Pacific  a  depth  of  4,428  fathoms  was  found 
south  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  4,170  fathoms  off 
the  west  coast  of  Chili.  In  the  Atlantic  the  greatest 
depth  was  4,561  fathoms,  off  Porto  Rieo,  West  Indies. 
With  regard  to  living  objects  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  although  algae  disappear  from  the  sea-bed  at 
depths  between  100  and  200  fathoms,  a  great  abund- 
ance of  animals  have  been  procured  in  the  greater 
depths.  A  Challenger  trawling  in  a  depth  of  upwards 
of  a  mile — 1,000  fathoms — yielded  200  specimens 
of  living  animals  belonging  to  79  species  and  55 
genera.  A  haul  in  about  two  miles — 1,600  fathoms 
— yielded  200  specimens  belonging  to  84  species  and 
75  genera.  A  trawling  in  a  little  over  three  miles' 
depth — 2,600  fathoms — yielded  50  specimens  belong- 
ing to  27  species  and  25  genera,  not  counting  pro- 
tozoa. Even  in  depths  of  upwards  of  four  miles 
fishes  and  animals  belonging  to  all  the  chief  inver- 
tebrate groups  have  been  procured.  The  explorations 
of  the  Challenger  further  resulted  in  a  great  extension 
of  our  knowledge  of  marine  sediments,  especially  of 
those  now  forming  in  the  deep  sea.  Concretions  of 
manganese  and  iron  form  around  various  nuclei,  such 
as  sharks'  teeth,  earbones  of  whales,  and  pieces  of 
pumice.  The  Challenger  sometimes  dredged  over  one 
thousand  sharks'  teeth  and  sixty  earbones  of  whales 
in  a  single  haul. 
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In  reporting  the  general  conclusions  of  this  expedi- 
tion, Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson  speaks  first  of  the  con- 
tour of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic.  During  the  first  few 
days  of  the  cruise  they  verified  many  previous  ob- 
servations to  the  effect  that  after  passing  a  compara- 
tively narrow,  shallow  belt,  the  water  deepens  rather 
suddenly  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  North  Africa 
to  between  2,000  and  2,500  fathoms,  a  peculiar  ridge 
— first  observed  by  the  Swedish  corvette  Josephine, 
and  subsequently  by  the  United  States  sloop  Gettys- 
burg— running  down  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
from  about  Cape  Roca,  including  the  Josephine  Bank 
and  Madeira,  and  giving  its  western  boundary  to  a 
tongue  of  deep  water  which  passes  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  between  Madeira  and  the  mainland  towards 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  Secondly,  as  regards  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coasts, 
where  the  deposit  consists  chiefly  of  the  debris  washed 
down  by  rivers,  or  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  the 
bed  of  the  Atlantic,  at  depths  between  400  and  2,000 
fathoms,  is  covered  with  the  now  well-known  cal- 
careous deposit,  the  globigerina-ooze,  consisting  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  shells,  more  or  less  broken  and 
decomposed,  of  pelagic  foraminifera.  Thirdly,  as  re- 
gards the  distribution  of  ocean  temperature,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  the  water  is  warmest 
at  the  surface  ;  from  the  surface  it  cools  rapidly  for 
the  first  hundred  fathoms  or  so ;  it  then  cools  more 
slowly  down  to  five  or  six  hundred  fathoms,  and  then 
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extremely  slowly  either  to  the  bottom  or  to  a  certain 
point,  from  which  it  maintains  a  uniform  or  nearly 
uniform  temperature  to  the  bottom.  Fourthly,  as  to 
the  distribution  and  nature  of  the  deep-sea  fauna,  the 
most  prominent  and  remarkable  biological  result  of 
the  recent  investigations  is  the  final  establishment  of 
the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  living  beings  has  no 
depth-limit,  but  that  animals  of  all  the  marine  in- 
vertebrate classes,  and  probably  fishes  also,  exist  over 
the  whole  of  the  floor  of  the  ocean ;  consequently, 
some  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  the  future 
have  reference  to  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the 
deep-sea  fauna,  and  to  its  relations  with  the  fauna  of 
shallower  water,  and  with  the  faunse  of  past  periods 
in  the  earth's  history.  Fifthly,  with  regard  to  the 
density  of  sea- water,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sur- 
face water  was  determined  daily  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan, 
the  chemist  to  the  expedition,  with  great  accuracy ; 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  bottom  water  was  also  de- 
termined, as  far  as  possible,  at  every  observing  station, 
and  every  opportunity  was  taken  to  procure  for 
physical  and  chemical  examination  samples  of  water 
from  intermediate  depths.  Also  experiments  were 
made  to  determine  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  sea-water.  In  the  Antarctic  regions  the 
surface  water  sinks  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  and  moves 
northwards  as  the  cold  southern  indraught.  The 
bottom  water  has  thus,  next  to  the  surface  water, 
had  the  latest  opportunity  of  becoming  impregnated 
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with   air,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  that  air  it 
retains. 

Such  were  the  main  results  of  a  remarkable  and 
very  interesting  expedition,  and  one  that  has  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  the  deep. 
Those  who  have  a  desire  to  learn  in  detail  what  it 
accomplished  will  find  the  record  fully  set  forth  in 
the  official  documents  published  concerning  the  un- 
dertaking. The  reading  of  these  reports  alone,  how- 
ever, would  occupy  a  considerable  space  in  the  span 
of  human  life  allotted  to  any  man  who  should  reso- 
lutely undertake  the  task. 


CHAPTER    X. 

DUNDEE     ANTARCTIC     EXPEDITION, 

1892-93. 

A  si"  entertaining  work  was  published  in  1894, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Dundee  Antarctic 
Expedition  undertaken  and  completed  in  the  two 
preceding  years.  This  work,  which  was  entitled 
From  Edinburgh  to  the  Antarctic,  consisted  of  an 
artist's  notes  and  sketches,  and  it  was  written  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Burn  Murdoch,  a  chapter  being  added  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Bruce,  the  naturalist  and  surgeon  on  board  the 
Balccna,  the  chief  vessel  in  the  expedition. 

It  will  be  interesting  briefly  to  recapitulate  the 
points  of  this  voyage.  The  expedition  arose  out  of 
the  determination  of  Messrs.  Gray  Brothers,  of  Arctic 
fame,  to  take  their  ships  to  the  Antarctic  for  the  pur- 
pose of  searching  for  whales.  They  had  been  moved 
by  the  accounts  given  by  Sir  James  C.  Ross  of  the 
abundance  of  whales  haunting  the  Antarctic  seas. 
Unfortunately,  Messrs.  Gray  failed  to  carry  out  their 
scheme ;  but  the  idea  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  R.  Kinnes 
of  Dundee,  who  succeeded  in  equipping  four  ships — 
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the  Balcena,  Active,  Diana,  and  Polar  Star  —  all 
wooden  barques  built  for  ice-work,  with  small  aux- 
iliary screws.  The  Balcena  was  considerably  the 
largest  of  the  four,  being  260  tons'  register;  gross 
tonnage,  417;  with  a  65  horse-power  engine;  length, 
141  feet ;  beam,  3 1  feet ;  and  draught,  1 6 1  feet. 

The  expedition  left  Dundee  early  in  September 
1892,  and  very  rough  seas  were  experienced  during 
the  first  few  days.  Warm,  fine  weather  afterwards 
set  in,  and  prevailed  for  the  rest  of  the  month.  No- 
thing striking  occurred  until  the  trade  winds  were 
experienced  in  the  third  week  of  October,  when  the 
vessels  weathered  through  thirteen  heavy  squalls  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  there  was  a  calm,  and  the 
line  was  crossed  on  the  twenty-fifth.  An  amusing  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  ceremonies  which  attended  this 
event,  when  all  hands  were  initiated  into  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  subjects  of  King  Neptune.  On  the 
eighth  of  November,  when  in  latitude  25°,  a  tropical 
storm  burst  suddenly  over  the  vessels.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  the  sound  of  the  blast  and  the  hissing  of 
the  sea.  With  each  flash  of  lightning  the  black, 
straining  shrouds  cut  sharp  against  the  livid  clouds, 
and  the  men's  wet  faces  looked  ghastly  in  the  cool 
electric  light.  Then  came  a  crash  and  a  questioning 
silence.  The  topsail  sheet  had  been  carried  away. 
Next  the  main  topsail  burst  with  a  grand  report,  and 
the  main  topgallant  stopped  thumping,  blown  clean 
out  of  the  bolt-ropes.  It  was  a  powerful  picture 
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while  the  fury  of  the  storm  lasted.  The  darkness 
and  the  lightning,  the  wind  and  the  hissing  sea,  with 
the  jolly,  reckless  shouting  of  the  men,  made  it  in- 
tensely dramatic. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  November  the  author  and  a 
friend  caught  three  stormy  petrels  with  a  Tweed-cast. 
A  week  later  a  fearful  gale  was  experienced,  a  wander- 
ing albatross  keeping  company  with  the  vessel.  When 
the  storm  had  moderated,  the  Balcena  was  hailed  by 
the  Guy  Mannering  from  the  Tyne,  bound  round  the 
Horn  for  Callao  or  Frisco.  Her  master  was  ill,  and 
Dr.  Bruce's  services  were  enlisted  on  his  behalf.  It 
was  not  very  easy  to  get  the  doctor  from  one  vessel 
to  the  other  and  back  again.  For  some  days  now, 
on  all  sides,  and  during  every  hour,  there  were  grand 
cloud  effects — towering  white  clouds  with  purple 
rain -skirts  trailing  across  the  cold  blue  sky,  and 
rough  green  sea,  with  blinding  hail-showers,  alternating 
with  sudden  gleams  of  sunlight  and  broken  shafts  of 
rainbow.  There  was  such  an  enormous  sea  running 
that  "  sleep  there  was  none  for  us,"  says  the  author. 
"  Men  thought  of  their  souls'  welfare,  or  dreamt  of  the 
curtained  room  at  home,  and  the  easy-chair  by  the 
fireside ;  each  thought  of  what  he  valued  most,  and 
would  lose,  if  one  of  those  seas  boarded  us.  I  thought 
of  my  sketches,  and  how  they  would  spoil  so  easily ; 
Bruce  of  his  notes  and  instruments ;  and  Jack  in  the 
focs'le  thought  of  his  new  sea-boots,  his  two  months' 
pay,  and  the  store  of  baccy  he  had  won  at  whist. 
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Each  has  a  stake  he  would  be  loth  to  lose,  even  though 
we  are  tired  to  death  with  this  endless  tossing." 

On  the  eighth  of  December  the  Balcena  put  into 
Port  Stanley,  off  Cape  Pembroke,  the  most  easterly 
point  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  coast  reminded 
the  voyagers  of  the  Shetlands,  or  the  shores  of  Mull 
or  Jura.  A  great  variety  of  sea-birds  dashed  and 
splashed  round  the  vessel  as  she  made  for  the  harbour. 
The  governor,  Sir  Roger  T.  Goldsworthy,  was  called 
upon,  and  several  land  expeditions  were  made.  Three 
delightful  days  were  spent  on  the  islands,  and  then 
the  Balcena  steamed  away  again  southwards.  Under 
date  the  sixteenth  of  December  we  read  the  following, 
the  vessel  now  making  a  course  between  the  South 
Shetlands  and  the  South  Orkneys : — 

"  We  had  our  first  glimpse  of  the  polar  world  this 
afternoon :  a  thin  mist  rose  from  the  sea,  and  showed 
us  a  huge  island  of  ice  at  some  miles'  distance,  white 
and  glittering  in  the  faint  sunlight.  I  should  think 
it  was  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  about  two  hundred 
feet  high  ;  the  top  was  as  level  as  a  billiard-table, 
and  absolutely  white.  The  precipitous  sides  were  of 
a  faint  grey-blue,  with  great  sea-worn  green  caves, 
shaped  like  Gothic  arches.  In  these  we  could  see  the 
swell  rising  and  falling,  and  bursting  out  in  soft  foam 
hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air.  Between  us  and  the  berg 
the  sea  had  the  appearance  of  a  slack- water,  as  if  the 
tide  was  running  towards  us  from  either  side  of  the 
berg.  On  this  were  countless  myriads  of  Cape  pigeons 
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and  blue  petrels ;  each  wave  was  speckled  with  them, 
about  a  yard  apart,  all  heading  towards  the  distant 
berg  and  against  the  breeze.  As  we  sailed  past  the 
birds,  those  closest  to  us  rose  and  circled  round  us  for 
a  little,  then  joined  the  others  on  the  water.  To  make 
a  foreground  to  this  Antarctic  picture,  three  enormous 
whales  rolled  their  black  backs  through  the  grey  sea 
with  ponderous,  irresistible  force,  throwing  up  blasts 
of  fine  spray,  which  hung  in  the  air  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  vanished  above  their  white  wake.  They 
were  of  a  grey-black  colour,  with  a  sheen  of  purple- 
brown — '  tinners/  we  called  them.  Whenever  they 
rose  to  blow,  a  flight  of  blue  petrels  came  and  hovered 
over  them." 

The  Balcena,  which  was  separated  from  its  consorts, 
was  steering  south  by  west  on  the  eighteenth  of 
December,  making  a  course  along  the  ice-edge  for 
Erebus  and  Terror  Gulf,  in  Louis  Philippe  Land, 
where  Sir  James  Ross  saw  the  right  kind  of  whales 
in  1842.  The  icebergs  passed  were  very  numerous; 
one  was  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  nearly  eight  miles 
long.  Yet  the  weather  was  pleasant  and  warm,  the 
thermometer  standing  at  40°.  Under  date  Friday 
the  twenty-third  of  December,  we  find  the  following 
passage  :— 

"  Hurrah  !  we've  made  the  land  at  last — the  islands 
of  the  Antarctic  continent.  At  seven  this  morning 
the  mist  rose,  and  we  found  ourselves  almost  exactly 
where  our  dead  reckoning  put  us,  but  rather  nearer 
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the  most  northerly  of  the  group  of  Danger  Islands 
than  we  cared  to  be.  Sir  James  Ross  discovered  them 
fifty  years  ago,  and  I  suppose  they  have  not  been  seen 
since.  Beyond  them  to  the  west  lay  the  north-east 
end  of  Joinville  Land,  seen  by  Admiral  d'Urville  from 
the  north-west  in  1838.  What  we  saw  of  it  was  a 
sweep  of  snow  that  rose  in  a  very  gradual  slope  to 
between  two  and  three  thousand  feet,  then  fading 
almost  imperceptibly  into  the  clouds.  At  times  the 
sun  shone  through  the  wisps  of  cloud,  and  chased 
shadows  along  the  glacier  slopes.  I  thought  the  faint 
lines  I  could  trace  on  the  snow  might  be  crevasses. 
Not  a  sign  of  a  rock  or  any  kind  of  land  showed 
through  the  glacier  slopes.  Sir  James  Ross  saw  some 
rocks,  like  warty  excrescences,  breaking  abruptly  from 
the  snow  on  the  top,  and  Captain  Crozier  and  his 
officers,  in  the  Terror,  believed  they  saw  smoke  issu- 
ing from  the  top ;  but  owing  to  the  wreaths  of  cloud 
we  could  not  see  the  rocks,  neither  did  we  see  any 
smoke.  I  made  several  profile  views  of  the  land  and 
the  Danger  Islands  of  the  useful  if  not  altogether  of 
the  ornamental  kind  of  art.  Some  of  the  islands  we 
found  had  not  been  charted  by  Sir  James  Ross ;  pro- 
bably he  did  not  see  them,  owing  to  their  being  sur- 
rounded by  icebergs.  The  largest  was  called  Darwin 
Island.  It  has  blue-black  precipitous  sides,  with  a 
table-top  covered  with  snow.  Some  of  the  islets  were 
low  and  flat,  without  snow ;  others  rose  like  broken 
pillars  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  these  also  had  no 
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snow  on  their  flat  tops.  I  failed  to  find  a  reason 
why  the  snow  should  lie  on  some  of  the  islands  and 
not  on  the  others." 

Soon  after  passing  Danger  Islets  they  saw  the 
southern  extremity  of  Joinville  Land,  called  by  Ross 
Cape  Purvis.  Off  this  point  lay  Paulet  Island,  750 
feet  high.  Captain  David-son,  of  the  Active,  dis- 
covered that  Joinville  Land  does  not  continue  to 
Cape  Fitzroy,  but  is  separated  from  the  land  to  the 
south  by  a  strait,  through  which  he  navigated  the 
Active.  Captain  Davidson  called  the  land  Dundee 
Island,  and  the  strait  the  Firth  of  Tay.  The  number 
of  penguins  and  other  birds  now  began  to  increase ; 
and  the  bergs  became  so  numerous  that  the  vessels 
sailed  along  through  aisles  of  ice-cliffs,  the  beauty  of 
which  was  beyond  description.  Within  four  hours  of 
the  Balcena  steaming  into  Erebus  and  Terror  Gulf, 
she  was  joined  by  the  Active  and  the  Diana,  the 
little  Polar  Star  being  the  only  vessel  of  the  expedi- 
tion now  missing.  The  ships  soon  left  for  the  south- 
east in  search  of  whales. 

Christmas  Day  found  the  crews  resting  on  a  snow- 
field,  the  scene  being  very  beautiful  and  very  peaceful. 
Bruce,  Murdoch,  and  Dr.  Campbell  of  the  Diana 
compared  notes  about  bird-life  and  the  specimens 
already  secured.  In  the  evening,  Christmas  Day  was 
celebrated  on  board  with  brews  of  cocoa,  tea,  etc.,  and 
fearsome  stories  were  told  by  some  of  the  mariners. 
On  the  twenty-sixth,  in  lat.  64°  30'  S.,  the  three 
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vessels  were  beating  about  in  the  open  water  in  the 
gulf  between  Trinity  Land  and  the  somewhat  closely 
packed  ice  to  the  east  and  south.  They  were  joined 
by  the  Jason,  a  Norwegian  barque  which  had  come 
out  to  keep  them  company  in  the  search  for  whales. 
Many  seals  had  been  taken,  but  no  whales  of  the  right 
kind  had  yet  appeared.  An  emperor  penguin,  a  very 
fine  bird,  was  captured,  but  he  did  not  make  very 
pleasant  eating,  even  when  smothered  in  curry. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  1893,  the  crews 
were  still  sealing,  which  was  pronounced  a  work  of 
necessity,  while  drawing  pictures  on  the  Lord's  Day 
was  pronounced  an  awful  thing,  and  the  poor  artist 
was  obliged  to  paint  from  memory  in  his  bunk. 
On  the  following  day  the  vessels  were  again  close  to 
the  Danger  Islands. 

"  As  we  neared  and  passed  Cape  Fitzroy,"  remarks 
our  author,  "  I  saw  what  I  take  to  be  the  pillar  that 
Sir  James  Ross  called  D'Urville's  Monument,  after  the 
French  navigator.  It  resembled  a  lighthouse  covered 
with  snow,  and  rose  from  the  sloping  south-west  shore 
of  Joinville  Land.  It  was  hidden  by  the  high  land 
on  the  south  point  of  Joinville  Land  as  we  steamed 
north.  I  should  think  it  was  a  little  under  a  hundred 
feet  high.  I  may  say,  however,  that  guessing  heights 
and  distances  in  these  latitudes  across  water  is  more 
difficult  here,  owing  to  the  atmospheric  effects,  than  it 
is  at  home.  I  certainly  would  never  have  thought 
that  Mount  Haddington,  which  Ross  puts  down  at 
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7,050  feet,  was  nearly  so  high.  In  his  chart  Ross 
shows  no  island  at  the  south  end  of  Joinville  Land, 
where  D'Urville  marked  an  isle  '  supposee.'  He 
thought  D'Urville  had  seen  this  point  only,  and  not 
the  low  land  round  it,  and  so  assumed  that  there  was 
an  island.  Ross  finding,  as  he  thought,  D'Urville  in 
error,  gallantly  named  the  pinnacle  D'Urville's  Monu- 
ment, '  in  memory  of  that  enterprising  navigator.' 
But  Captain  Robertson  of  the  Active,  by  sailing  round 
this  land,  has  proved  that  the  Isle  Suppose'e  does  exist. 
Probably  the  firth  called  the  Firth  of  Tay  by  Captain 
Robertson  was  filled  with  bergs  when  Ross  passed, 
and  so  he  would  have  no  idea  there  was  an  island 
here." 

On  the  fourth  of  January  great  excitement  was 
caused  by  the  announcement,  "  There's  a  whale  lying 
alongside,  sir."  Sure  enough  there  was ;  but,  alas, 
there  was  an  unmistakable  spinal  ridge  down  its  back 
that  the  right  whale  does  not  have.  They  began  to 
wonder  whether  Ross  had  mistaken  these  whales  for 
the  genuine  bowhead ;  but,  from  his  great  experience 
in  the  Arctic,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
must  have  been  right,  and  that  the  £3,000  whale, 
with  its  round,  smooth,  black  back,  was  still  abroad, 
could  they  but  find  it. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  January,  the  Polar  Star,  which 
it  was  thought  had  turned  back  or  foundered,  came 
into  view,  all  safe  and  sound,  and  her  crew  as  fit  as 
possible.  As  she  came  alongside  there  was  much 
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cheering  and  playing  on  the  pipes.  A  whale  was  at 
length  discovered ;  but  after  fourteen  hours'  play  of 
the  lines,  the  lines  broke,  and  the  whale  went  away 
"  with  half  Jock  Tod's  smithy  shop  in  its  tail."  The 
disconsolate  mariners  began  to  think  that  they  must 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  fill  up  with  oil  and 
sealskins,  and  call  for  salt  to  preserve  the  skins  at 
Monte  Video  or  some  other  port,  and  then  up  stick 
and  away  home. 

Certain  reflections  on  Antarctic  exploration,  which 
must  have  occurred  to  others,  are  so  well  put  by 
Mr.  Burn  Murdoch  that  we  must  quote  them  in  this 
place : — 

"  Is  it  not  incomprehensible  why  so  much  interest 
has  been  shown  in  Arctic  exploration,  where  all  the 
difficulties  of  making  progress  are  well  known,  where 
scientific  questions  are  practically  exhausted,  whilst 
no  general  interest  is  taken  in  these  Antarctic  regions, 
where  there  are  no  difficulties  known  in  the  way  of 
discovery,  and  the  answers  to  the  magnetic,  meteoro- 
logical, and  geographical  questions  of  the  day  are  to 
be  read  by  the  first  explorers  ?  Would  that  I  owned 
this  ship  and  this  good  crew  even  for  three  summer 
months  in  the  Antarctic !  Just  such  a  vessel  as  this 
could  be  chartered  and  fitted  out  with  men,  scientists, 
provisions,  and  all  necessaries  for  a  year's  exploration 
for  about  £5,000.  If  monetary  profit  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, five  per  cent,  might  be  reasonably  expected 
for  sealskins  and  oil;  and,  of  course,  there  is  the 
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chance  of  meeting  bowheads  worth  £3,000  apiece. 
One  vessel,  or  two  in  consort,  could  chart  the  whole 
of  the  unknown  southern  continent.  Think  of  this, 
ye  rich,  who  dream  of  knighthood  and  more  riches ! 
For  £10,000  this  chance  is  going — cheap  I  call  it — 
a  chance  to  write  your  names  in  big  type  on  the 
maps  of  the  world.  Think  of  this,  ye  gentlemen  of 
England,  who  yacht  at  Cowes  in  ease,  the  chance  is 
going — going ;  and  if  you  don't  bid  for  the  South 
Pole,  some  bold  Yankee  and  his  fair  lady  will  be  down 
there  before  you  get  under  way,  and  then — there  will 
be  no  new  place  under  the  sun  ! 

"  There  is  a  proposal  at  present  to  send  a  Govern- 
ment expedition — a  great  idea;  let  us  all  assist  to 
promote  it.  But  if,  as  has  happened  before,  Govern- 
ment is  laggard,  let  private  effort  come  to  its  place  in 
the  front.  Surely  we  have  wealth  enough  and  men 
enough ;  what  is  wanted  is  a  man  to  put  the  two 
together." 

The  Norwegian  king's  birthday  falling  on  the 
twenty-first  of  January,  Captain  Larsen  entertained 
the  captains  and  chief  men  of  the  English  expedition 
on  board  the  Jason.  "  Captain  Larsen  received  us 
on  the  poop  with  Norwegian  welcome,  and  we  got 
down  into  the  cabin  to  the  tune  of  '  'Way  down  the 
Svvanee  River,'  played  on  an  organ  on  deck.  They 
really  do  things  well  on  a  Norwegian  whaler,  and  it 
seemed  by  the  variety  of  provision  below  as  if  the 
Jason  had  just  left  port  the  day  before.  There  was 
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milk  just  like  fresh  milk,  rusks,  and  liqueurs,  and  all 
sorts  of  good  things ;  and  such  coffee — nothing  to 
speak  of  in  Norway,  but  what  a  contrast  to  our 
noxious  mixture  on  the  Balcena  !  Captain  Larsen  is 
a  good  royalist,  and  we  drank  a  great  skald  to  the 
King  of  Gammle  Norge,  and  another  to  our  own 
crowned  head,  and  then  we  drank  success  to  Nansen 
and  his  bold  adventure."  The  Jason  was  the  barque 
in  which  Nansen  first  made  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Arctic  ice. 

By  the  twenty-ninth  of  January  the  Balcena  had 
on  board  4,800  seals,  killed  in  twenty-eight  days. 
The  decks  were  piled  with  skins  and  blubber  to  an 
alarming  degree.  On  the  sixth  of  February  the 
vessel  steamed  down  to  the  north-east  of  Joinville 
Land,  where  it  was  met  by  the  Active.  On  the 
eleventh  the  Balcena  was  hopelessly  jammed  in  the 
pack,  driving  aimlessly  in  thick  fog,  with  bergs  all 
round.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  though  her  timbers 
would  burst  with  the  pressure.  So  the  thing  went 
on  for  a  time,  the  ship  escaping  destruction  by  a 
miracle,  and  then  rushing  into  danger  again  almost 
immediately.  The  Balcena  being  at  last  as  full  of 
sealskins  as  she  could  carry,  the  signal  was  given  for 
making  for  home. 

"Friday,  February  17.  —  Last  night  the  ther- 
mometer dropped  suddenly,  falling  five  degrees  in 
five  minutes.  A  round  bank  of  mist  like  a  dark 
boulder  formed  in  the  west,  with  a  sort  of  low  rain- 
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bow  arch  of  grey  light  above  it ;  and  the  wind,  that 
had  been  in  the  north,  went  round  suddenly  to  the 
west,  and  blew  hard  and  bitingly  cold,  giving  us  a 
taste  of  the  Antarctic  winter,  which  will  soon  freeze 
us  up  here  if  we  are  not  up  and  away  before  long. 
Every  one  is  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  leaving 
this  cold  country,  with,  I  think,  the  exception  of  the 
doctor  and  myself.  He  busies  himself  with  plans  for 
spending  a  winter  here.  The  crew  have  their  homes 
and  families  and  their  pay  waiting  for  them  ;  possibly 
new  pledges  to  rejoice  their  paternal  feelings.  They 
have  been  and  seen  and  got  all  they  wanted — per- 
haps not  so  much  as  if  they  had  got  whalebone,  but 
still,  more  than  they  had  expected  in  the  event  of 
there  being  no  whales — whilst  Bruce  and  I  have  been 
and  seen  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  wished  to  see, 
and  have  nothing  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  collections, 
either  scientific  or  artistic.  However,  we  try  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  hope  that  this  expedition  may 
add  to  the  interest  taken  in  this  end  of  the  world,  and 
that  another  expedition  may  be  sent  out,  on  which  the 
scientist  will  not  be  hindered  in  making  his  observa- 
tions, or  the  artist — I  pray  I  may  be  he — in  making 
drawings." 

When  the  homeward  course  was  resolved  upon, 
the  vessels  were  lying  in  Bransfield  Strait,  between 
Joinville  Land  to  the  south  and  the  South  Shetlands 
on  the  north.  A  farewell  cheer  was  given  to  the 
Antarctic,  though  the  scientific  and  artistic  members 
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of  the  expedition  deeply  regretted  that  they  had  not 
had  larger  opportunities  of  unravelling  its  mysteries. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  of  February  the  vessels  made 
the  Falkland  Islands  again,  and  anchored  in  Stanley 
Harbour.  Here  our  author's  narrative  closed. 

An  additional  chapter,  however,  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Bruce,  the  naturalist  to  the  Balcena. 
Mr.  Bruce  expressed  his  astonishment  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  flying  visit  by  the  Challenger,  the 
Antarctic  regions  had  been  entirely  neglected  since 
Ross's  expedition  of  1839-43.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  scientific  results  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Balcena.  The  Royal  Geographical 
Society  and  the  Meteorological  Office  had  equipped 
the  fleet  with  instruments,  and  appointed  officers  to 
undertake  the  work  of  observation  and  research. 
Ice  was  first  seen  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  in 
lat.  GO"  S.,  just  to  the  north-east  of  the  South  Shet- 
lands.  The  ships  were  surrounded  by  myriads  of 
birds — Cape  pigeons,  blue  petrels,  and  molly-mawks. 
Hundreds  of  the  "  finner  "  whale  wrere  also  perceived  in 
the  distance.  The  Antarctic  icebergs  were  nearly  all 
flat-topped.  Some  were  three  or  four  miles  in  length, 
one  was  twelve  miles  long,  and  another  thirty  miles 
long.  Their  usual  height  above  the  water  was  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  their  depth  beneath  the 
surface  seven  or  eight  times  the  height  above.  As 
many  as  sixty-five  beautiful  and  brilliant  bergs  had 
been  counted  from  the  deck  at  one  time.  The  field, 
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floe,  and  pack  ice  were  similar  to  those  of  the  north. 
The  colour  of  the  sea  greatly  varied,  being  now  blue 
and  clear,  and  now  olive-brown  and  opaque.  The 
latter  colour  was  due  to  a  diatom  which  swarmed  in 
the  water.  In  the  bluest  water  it  was  most  profitable 
to  hunt  for  seals. 

The  weather  experienced  in  the  Antarctic  was 
similar  to  that  which  Cook,  Weddell,  Wilkes,  and 
Ross  reported.  The  region  was  one  of  gales  and 
calms — gales  from  the  north,  with  wet  fog ;  gales 
from  the  south,  with  fine,  blinding  snow ;  calms  with 
fog,  and  calms  with  brilliant  sunshine.  With  regard 
to  the  temperature,  Mr.  Bruce  says : — 

"  The  records  of  air  temperature  are  very  remark- 
able. Our  lowest  temperature  was  20'8°  F.,  our 
highest  37-6°  F.— only  a  difference  of  16'8°  F.  in  the 
total  range  for  a  period  extending  slightly  over  two 
months.  Compare  this  with  our  climate,  where  in  a 
single  day  and  night  there  may  be  a  variation  of  more 
than  twice  that  amount.  During  the  five  months 
since  our  return,  I  have  experienced  in  London  tem- 
peratures ten  degrees  higher  than  on  either  of  our 
crossings  of  the  equator,  and  five  degrees  lower  than 
our  lowest  recorded  temperature  in  the  Antarctic. 

"  The  average  temperatures  show  a  still  more  re- 
markable uniformity.  December  averaged  31 '14°  F. 
for  one  hundred  and  fifteen  readings ;  January, 
31 '10°  F.  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  read- 
ings; February,  2  9 '6  5°  for  one  hundred  and  six- 
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teen  readings — a  range  of  less  than  1'5°  F.  This 
seems  worthy  of  the  special  attention  of  future  Ant- 
arctic explorers,  for  may  it  not  indicate  a  similar 
uniformity  of  temperature  throughout  the  year  ? 
Antarctic  cold  has  been  much  dreaded  by  some.  The 
four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  readings  I  took  during 
December,  January,  and  February,  show  an  average 
temperature  of  only  3076°  F.  This  was  in  the  very 
height  of  summer,  in  latitudes  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  Faroe  Islands  in  the  north ;  but  I  believe  the 
temperature  of  winter  does  not  vary  so  much  from 
that  of  the  summer  as  in  the  north." 

Whatever  land  was  encountered  was  entirely  snow- 
clad,  except  in  the  steepest  slopes,  where  the  snow  was 
unable  to  lie.  These  uncovered  parts  appeared  quite 
black.  On  January  12,  1893,  the  Balcena  discovered 
a  tract  of  mountainous  land  lying  to  the  south-west  of 
Erebus  and  Terror  Gulf.  This  land  has  been  fully 
described  by  Captain  Larsen,  who,  later  in  the  year, 
traced  it  out  in  about  latitude  from  65°  S.  and  60°  W. 
to  68°  S.,  whence  the  land  seemed  to  trend  eastwards. 
It  was  high,  rocky  land,  and  entirely  snow-clad.  In 
latitude  65°  S.  and  58£°  W.  he  discovered  two  active 
volcanoes,  which  he  named  Jason  and  Sarsee.  Captain 
Larsen  landed  on  the  South  Orkneys  and  Seymour 
Island,  and  in  the  latter  found  some  fossils  which  had 
fallen  from  a  decomposing  cliff.  These  were  the  first 
fossils  ever  brought  from  Antarctica.  There  were 
among  them  specimens  of  Cucullse,  Cytherea,  and 
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Natsea,  and  pieces  of  a  coniferous  tree.  They  were 
probably  of  the  tertiary  age,  and  indicated  a  warmer 
climate  than  now  prevails  in  these  high  southern 
latitudes. 

Touching  biological  results,  Mr.  Bruce  saw  three 
kinds  of  whales  in  the  ice — finners,  hunchbacks,  and 
bottlenoses — but  not  the  valuable  kind  they  were  in 
search  of.  There  were  numbers  of  grampus  or  sword- 
fish,  and  great  shoals  of  dolphins  and  porpoises.  Four 
species  of  seals  were  met  with,  all  of  them  being  true 
seals,  and  belonging  to  the  genus  Stenorhynchus.  The 
sea-elephant  seal  was  not  seen,  nor  were  any  of  the 
Otariidae.  The  four  kinds  encountered  were — the  sea- 
leopard,  Weddell's  false  sea-leopard,  a  creamy  white 
seal  with  a  darker  dorsal  stripe,  called  the  crab-eating 
seal  or  white  Antarctic  seal,  and  Ross's  large-eyed  seal. 
The  last  two  were  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Mr. 
Bruce  utters  a  protest  against  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  these  seals — "  old  and  young,  and  females 
with  young,  being  alike  slaughtered  ;  and  should  this 
continue,  these  seals,  like  the  Antarctic  fur  seals  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  will  be  quickly  exter- 
minated." The  birds  seen  numbered  some  twenty 
species,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  gregarious 
penguin.  Some  emperor  penguins  were  captured, 
clothed  in  silken  robes  of  white  and  black,  and 
decked  with  gold  and  purple.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Danger  Islands  the  sheath-bill  was  seen,  also  the 
snowy  petrel,  the  greedy  giant  petrel,  and  the  blue 
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petrel.     There  are  no  land  plants  known  to  be  within 
the  Antarctic  Circle. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  says  Mr.  Bruce,  "  that  before 
long  we  shall  see  another  expedition  sailing  to  the 
Antarctic  seas,  but  one  in  which  scientific  research  will 
be  the  primary  object.  A  rush  to  the  South  Pole  is 
not  what  we  urge,  but  a  systematic  exploration  of  the 
whole  South  Polar  regions.  The  outline  of  Antarctica 
has  to  be  definitely  mapped  out.  We  must  sound, 
dredge,  and  trawl,  make  temperature  and  salinity 
observations  throughout  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
ocean,  and  study  the  direction,  force,  and  nature  of 
oceanic  currents.  We  can  study  the  problems  of  the 
ice  age,  which  are  there  alone  to  be  seen  in  active 
operation;  and  we  must  investigate  the  nature  and 
distribution  of  the  rocks,  which  contain  for  the 
palaeontologist  an  entirely  new  fossil  fauna  and  flora. 
For  the  botanist,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  hold  out 
any  hopes,  but  for  the  zoologist  there  awaits  a  most 
interesting  and  extensive  fauna.  Pendulum  observa- 
tions ought  also  to  be  made ;  and,  above  all,  we  must 
take  systematic  magnetic  observations  both  on  land 
and  at  sea,  and  make  meteorological  observations  at 
several  points  throughout  the  entire  year.  Much  can, 
and  we  hope  much  will,  be  done  by  private  enterprise; 
but  can  we  not  make  a  national  effort,  as  we  did  in 
the  days  of  Cook,  Weddell,  Ross,  and  the  Challenger, 
and  show  that  the  Britain  of  to-day  is  not  behind  the 
Britain  of  our  fathers  ?  " 
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If  the  Dundee  Antarctic  expedition  did  not  add  a 
great  deal  to  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  southern 
regions,  it  certainly  added  something,  while  it  supplied 
full  and  ample  corroboration  of  the  results  achieved 
by  Ross  and  previous  explorers.  It  was  a  plucky 
little  expedition,  and  it  was  carried  through  without 
any  disasters  or  losses  by  death,  which  shows  that 
voyaging  in  the  Antarctic  is  not  so  perilous  as  might 
be  imagined,  provided  that  the  right  time  is  chosen 
for  the  work. 


CHAPTER    XL 
LATEST    EXPLORATION    PROPOSALS. 

r  I  ^HE  subject  of  Antarctic  exploration  was  much 
JL  discussed  during  the  year  1895.  Sir  Clements 
R.  Markham,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  in  April,  urged  that  a 
naval  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  regions  was  becom- 
ing urgently  necessary.  He  observed  that  more  than 
fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  great  achievements 
of  Sir  James  Ross,  and  nothing  more  had  been  at- 
tempted in  the  South  Polar  regions  during  all  that 
time.  This  was  scarcely  correct,  however,  for  the 
Dundee  expedition  was  not  without  some  valuable 
results. 

Sir  Clements  Markham  considered  that  the  most 
important  reason  for  a  new  expedition  was  the  re- 
quirements of  magnetism.  The  positions  of  the  south 
magnetic  pole,  and  of  the  southern  force  of  maximum 
intensity,  were  still  uncertain.  The  interests  of  science, 
and  the  practical  navigation  of  iron  and  steel  ships, 
pointed  to  the  increasing  necessity  for  further  infor- 
mation as  to  the  facts  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and 
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it  was  only  by  an  Antarctic  expedition  that  this  could 
be  obtained.  Oceanography  and  meteorology  would 
also  derive  great  benefit  from  observations  in  those 
regions ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  the  depths 
of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  which  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  past  history  of  the  globe,  would  be 
most  valuable.  Steam  power  would  make  the  expedi- 
tion far  more  easy  than  in  Sir  James  Ross's  time. 
He  suggested  that  two  vessels  should  be  sent  out  and 
commissioned  for  three  years.  The  actual  cost  of  such 
an  expedition  need  not,  he  thought,  exceed  £20,000 
a  year. 

At  the  International  Geographical  Congress,  Dr. 
Neumayer  of  Hamburg  likewise  urged  the  necessity 
for  Antarctic  exploration,  and  for  the  temporary  estab- 
lishment of  a  magnetic  observatory.  In  August  it 
was  stated  that  in  Australia  and  Norway  attempts  to 
organize  expeditions  were  being  pushed  forward. 

In  Germany  it  was  decided  on  the  third  of  No- 
vember to  send  an  expedition  of  two  vessels  for 
three  years  starting  from  Kerguelen  Island. 

Little  was  done  in  furthering  southern  research  in 
1896,  although  the  necessity  for  sending  out  an 
adequately-equipped  expedition  had  been  growingly 
felt  by  scientific  men.  Early  in  the  year  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  approached  the  Government  with 
the  view  of  gaining  its  effective  support ;  but,  on 
account  of  political  affairs,  no  immediate  encourage- 
ment was  offered.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  under 
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more  favourable  circumstances  the  appeal  would  not 
be  made  in  vain.  Amongst  the  expeditions  proposed 
and  explained  at  some  length  were  those  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Borchgrevinck,  to  Cape  Adare ;  by  Dr.  Cook,  an 
American,  to  Graham's  Land  ;  and  by  the  Belgian, 
Lieutenant  de  Gerlache,  to  Victoria  Land.  But  all 
the  proposals  temporarily  broke  down,  for  various 
reasons,  and  the  year  passed  without  any  definite 
plan  being  agreed  upon  for  an  exploration  in  the 
Antarctic  regions. 

A  small  Belgian  expedition,  however,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  de  Gerlache,  left  Antwerp 
on  August  16,  1897,  in  the  steamer  Belgica,  for  the 
purposes  of  Antarctic  exploration.  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  selected  as  the  first  place  of  call,  and  the  vessel 
was  afterwards  to  take  in  coal  at  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  and  then  to  proceed  direct  to  the  polar 
region.  The  latest  tidings  of  this  expedition  show 
that  it  arrived  at  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  but  at 
the  close  of  1898  serious  doubts  were  entertained 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  expedition.  It  was  further 
arranged  that  a  commercial  and  scientific  expedition 
to  the  South  Pole,  under  Herr  Borchgrevinck,  should 
start  from  England  in  1898.  The  object  was  to 
reach  Cape  Adare,  and  proceed  to  the  South  Pole 
on  snow-shoes.  A  number  of  scientific  men  were  to 
be  attached  to  the  expedition.  The  Borchgrevinck 
expedition,  which  was  fitted  out  by  Sir  George 
Newnes,  duly  sailed  from  London,  in  the  Southern 
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Cross,  in  August  1898.  News  is  anxiously  awaited 
as  to  its  operations. 

When  Dr.  Nansen  was  interviewed  by  an  Australian 
manager,  in  the  hope  of  securing  him  for  a  lecturing 
tour  in  the  Antipodes,  the  doctor  intimated  that  when 
he  did  visit  Australia  it  would  not  be  as  a  lecturer, 
but  as  an  explorer  en  route  to  the  South  Pole.  He 
informed  his  interviewer  that  it  was  just  possible, 
given  favourable  conditions,  that  he  would  lead  an 
expedition  to  the  South  Polar  regions,  which,  he 
added,  now  offer  the  only  polar  problems  for  solution. 

The  Antarctic  regions  differ  in  many  essential 
points  from  the  Arctic.  The  sea  area  in  the  Arctic, 
whenever  open,  is  comparatively  easy  of  navigation, 
because  it  seldom  rises  into  formidable  billows ;  but 
in  the  Antarctic  there  are  dangers  of  tumultuous  seas, 
so  that  navigation  is  much  more  dangerous.  As  one 
authority  has  pointed  out,  in  the  North  Pole  area  the 
land  is  broken  up  into  valleys,  which  are  either  filled 
with  glaciers  or  green  with  flowers ;  but  in  the  Ant- 
arctic, so  far  as  at  present  known,  there  are  none 
of  these  green  valleys,  but  ice  of  exceeding  thickness, 
and  no  harbours.  It  is  characterized  also  by  the 
absence  of  human  life,  and  there  is  nothing  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Samoyeds,  the  Eskimo,  and  the 
Ostiaks  of  the  Arctic  region.  There  is  also  no  Ant- 
arctic polar  bear,  or  reindeer,  or  fox.  Geologically, 
in  the  place  of  the  great  boundaries  of  tertiary  forma- 
tion— the  characteristic  of  the  Arctic  region — there  is, 
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so  far  as  at  present  discovered,  a  volcanic  area,  with 
mountains  even  now  in  active  eruption.  To  succeed  in 
Antarctic  exploration  under  such  onerous  conditions 
as  these  would  only  be  all  the  more  honourable. 

Will  Great  Britain  be  content  to  see  the  glory 
attaching  to  the  discovery  of  the  South  Pole  pass  to 
other  nations  ?  We  hope  and  believe  not.  By  so 
doing  she  would  do  much  to  forfeit  the  position  of 
the  first  maritime  nation  in  the  world,  which  she  has 
held  for  centuries.  It  is  cheering  to  know,  however, 
that  if  Government  should  prove  slack  in  this  matter, 
private  enterprise  will  not.  The  Royal  Geographical 
Society  has  already  taken  the  lead  in  preparing  for 
a  well-organized  expedition,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
shortly  be  sent  out,  although  the  Government  has 
declined  to  render  active  assistance,  at  least  for  the 
present. 

The  colonial  premiers,  during  their  visit  to  London 
on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Royal  Jubilee  of  1897, 
were  invited  to  a  conference  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
couraging hopes  were  held  out  of  substantial  aid  being 
rendered  by  the  Australian  colonies,  in  co-operation 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  thoroughly-equipped 
expedition,  prepared  to  spend  two  or  three  years  in 
solving  the  problems  presented  by  the  South  Polar 
region,  it  is  believed  that  the  necessary  funds  will  be 
supplied  by  private  munificence,  and  that  thus  British 
enterprise  will  be  enabled  to  take  up  the  work  begun 
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by  Ross,  and  possibly  to  carry  it  to  completion.  The 
work  is  one  that  properly  belongs  to  England,  and  it 
is  sincerely  to  be  desired  that  she  will  not  go  back 
upon  her  old  traditions,  and  belie  the  distinguished 
position  she  has  achieved  through  men  like  Drake, 
Cook,  Franklin,  and  Ross,  and  many  others  of  a 
similar  heroic  mould. 


THE    END. 
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Lost  in  the  Backwoods.  A  Tale  of  the  Canadian  Forest.  By  Mrs. 
TRAILL,  Author  of  "  In  the  Forest,"  etc.  With  32  Engravings. 

The  Three  Trappers.     By  ACHILLES  DAUNT,  Author  of  "In  the  Land 

of  the  Moose,  the  Bear,  and  the  Beaver."     With  Eleven  Engravings. 

*'  It  is  one  of  those  books  which  have  been  favourites  with  healthy-minded  lads  since 

books  became  common.     We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  one  that  sustained  more  of 

vigour  and  liveliness  in  its  narrative  than  this." — SCOTSMAN. 

Wrecked  on  a  Reef ;   or,  Twenty  Months  in  the  Auckland  Isles.     A 

True  Story  of  Shipwreck,  Adventure,  and  Suffering.     With  Forty 

Illustrations. 
Ralph's  Year  in  Russia.     A  Story  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  Eastern 

Europe.    By  ROBERT  RICHARDSON,  Author  of  "  Almost  a  Hero,"  etc. 

With  Eight  Engravings. 

"  A  capital  story  of  travel  and  adventure.    Mr.  Richardson  has  written  with  great 

force  and  vivacity.    He  has  produced  a  story  healthy  in  all  respects." — SCOTSMAN. 
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